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Some  of  our  friends  have  taken  offence,  because  their  communications  have  not 
lK*en  published  at  the  time  we  originally  intended,  and  indeed  announced.  This  is 
to  us  matter  of  sincere  and  unfeigned  regret.  But  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the 
piiges  of  a  Magazine  must  frequently  be  filled  up  according  to  circumstances ;  that 
the  novelties  of  the  day  and  hour,  if  passed  over  without  notice  at  the  moment  of 
their  birth,  either  vanish  entirely  from  the  public  view,  or  lose  all  manner  of  interest 
and  attraction  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Editor,  as  far  as  his  means  will  permit,  to 
exhibit  a  fair  and  impartial  picture  of  the  ephemeral  and  evanescent,  no  less  than  of 
the  more  substantial  and  enduring  works  of  genius  and  art ;  and  that,  on  the  average, 
we  receive  at  least  five  times  as  many  articles  as  w’e  can  possibly  publish  ;  we  trust 
our  friends  will  be  satisfied  that  our  conduct  has  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  w'e  are  unavoidably  placed,  and  not  from  any  dis{X)sition  to 
do  what  may  be  considered  as  offensive  or  disresjiectful.  To  avoid,  how'ever,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  misconstruction  in  future,  and  to  do  justice  at  once  to  ourselves  and 
our  numerous  friends  and  contributors,  w  e  shall  merely  state  the  titles  of  those  articles 
which  we  consider  w’orthy  of  insertion  in  our  Journal ;  leaving  the  time  when"  to  be 
determined  by  those  contingencies  to  w'hich,  even  in  despite  of  ourselves,  w'e  must 
occasionally  submit. 


To  the  following  articles,  therefore,  w'e  have  affixed  our  imprimaniur  :  “  Casano¬ 
va's  Adventures  in  Warsaw “  Extracts  from  ‘  Dartmoor,’  a  poem,  by  Mrs  He- 
mans,”  communicated  by  the  highly-ingenious  and  accomplished  author  ;  the  Review 
of  “  Bracebridge  Hall;”  “  What  shall  I  write?  ;”  Reminiscences  of  Auld  Lang- 
syne.  No.  II. ;”  the  review  of  “  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  &c. ;”  the  “  Kim-Dance, 
Ac. ;”  the  Review'  of  Simond’s  Tour  in  Sw'itzerland  the  Notice  of  “  Maclaren’s 
Troy ;”  “  Remarks  on  the  Works  of  the  early  Dramatic  Writers,  No.  I. — Thomas 
Haywood  ;”  “  Schir  Rycharde  Shawc,”  which  was  destined  for  the  present  Number, 
but  which  we  have  made  to  give  place  to  “  Falkland,”  by  the  same  ingenious  author ; 
“  Friar  Orion,  from  Boccaccio;”  “  Francesca  of  Rimini;”  and  “  Tales  not  in 
Crabbe,”  &c. 


The  Translation  of  the  xix  chapter  of  Blomcffof^g^  or  the  Fortunate  Youth,”  is 
rendered  illegible  in  one  part,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  w’as  scaled.  Will  the  author 
favour  us  w'ith  another  and  more  distinct  copy  ? 


We  W’ould  w’illingly  oblige  the  author  of  “  Whiflecockiana,”  if  it  were  possible ; 
but  the  paper  with  the  above  whimsical  title  being  to  us  utterly  unintelligible,  we 
can  only  say,  that  it  remains  at  our  publishers  for  delivery  to  the  author. 

C.  S.  will  observe,  that  we  have,  this  month,  published  his  “  Sonnet  on  Magus 
Muir.”  The  remaining  pieces  w'e  can  make  no  use  of.  We  shall,  how’ever,  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him  soon. 


The  poetical  Epistle  to  W.  W.”  having  fallen  aside,  w’e  have  had  only  time  to 
glance  over  it  in  the  most  rapid  manner.  In  all  probability  it  will  make  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  future  Number,  as  well  as  the  “  Translation  of  some  French  Verses 
addressed  to  Lord  Byron.” 


Before  w’e  had  been  honoured  by  the  receipt  of  the  Lines  written  on  the  top  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Scat,  on  Mayday,  by  Medicm  fere  Octogenarius,  we  had  inserted  some  stanzas 
on  the  same  subject,  w'hich  that  “  wayward  wight,”  Lord  Byron,  might  have  been 
i)roud  to  acknowledge.  Anxious  as  we  are  to  oblige  our  venerable  friend,  and  “  steady 
reader  for  full  seventy  years^'  we  are  reluctant  to  return  to  the  subject ;  more  espe¬ 
cially,  as  the  Lines  in  question  have  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers. 


“  Ahqah,  or  the  Desolation  of  Palestine,  a  Fragment,”  indicates  a  great  know- 
l*<lge  of  sacred  history,  but  from  the  want  of  incident,  and  from  being  purely  de- 
t-criptive,  we  fear  it  would  prove  heavy  and  uninteresting. 


Co  Corrrsponljnitia. 


f 


f 


m  i^i»  ’ 


^0  Corrrdpontrmti 


“  The  Prophen',  a  Dramatic  Scene,”  is  not  rejected,  as  the  author  has  naturally 
enough  concluded,  but  will  appear  in  an  early  Number.  We  have  had  the  author's 
modest  letter,  and  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  receive  “  Rosalie,”  though  we  can- 
not,  of  course,  pledge  ourselves  to  publish  what  we  have  not  seen.  The  songs  that 
accomiianied  the  letter,  we  fear,  will  not  do.  Shall  we  return  them  ?  We  wish  the 
author  had  favoured  us  with  a  private  addresg,  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  every 
thing  to  a  writer’s  satisfaction,  in  Notices  to  Correspondents. 

“  Table  Talk,  No.  I.”  we  shall  willingly  insert,  if  the  author  will  have  the  kind- 
ness  to  bestow’  ujwn  his  ^laper  a  little  more  of  the  novitrima  cura.  We  like  his  spirit, 
and  only  desire  him  to  fill  up  his  ow  n  outline* 

The  paper  on  Sabbath  Schools,”  and  the  verses  signed  “  Cordatiis,”  are  under 
consideration. 

We  have  not  yet  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  fate  wc  shall  award  to  “  Henrv 
AlUson.” 

Be»ddcs  the  above  articles,  w'e  have  received  a  vast  multitude  of  smaller  pica's, 
from  which  w’C  shall  select  occasionally  as  we  sec  cause. 

Several  attempts  having  been  made  to  palm  upon  us  Articles,  stolen,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  from  oth^  w  riters,  we  beg  to  state,  once  for  all,  that,  in  future,  we  will 
insert  no  anonymous  communications.  The  private  address  of  every  writer  must  be 
appended  to  his  contributions.  This,  he  may  depend  on  it,  will  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  unless,  indeed,  as  too  frequently  happens  with  the  genut  irrUatiU,  the 
rlixsure  proceed  from  the  author  himself.  It  is  not  enough  that  such  attempts  have 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful  :'in  a  moment  of  confiding  eecority  we  may  be  imposed  oiu 
and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  guarantee.  Of  course,  this  statement  ex¬ 
cludes  all  our  personal  friends  and  regular  cootribiitors  ;  but  circum.stances  have  en- 
aided  us  to  identify  more  than  one  individual  who  has  been  labouring  in  this  very 
honourable  vocation,  and  whom,  as  well  as  aU  others  of  a  similar  description,  we  now 
certify  and  w  arn,  that  a  repetition  of  such  disingenuous  practices  will  be  ine%iub’y 
expooied. 
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NAVABCHL'S  against  prejudice. 

"  oh  !  would  some  power  the  rift  but  gi’e  us, 

1 xY  ourseT*  as  otners  see  us/ 

BURNS. 

SIR, 

n.vBiT,  we  are  told,  is  a  second  na¬ 
ture.  The  metaphor  is  strong,  but 
‘-xpresses,  with  much  felicity,  a  fact 
.a  human  character,  from  which  many 
•*t'  it.s  virtues  and  vices  originate.  To 
the  fH)wer  of  habit  may  be  imputed 
most  of  our  prejudices ;  or  of  those 
ruili  and  partial  judgments  which  we 
form  of  the  actions  of  others,  while 
We  are  unconsciously  measuring  them 
hy  no  other  standard  than  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  which  we  have  ourselves  been 
accustomed,  and  which  we  have, 
tVom  this  circumstance  alone,  come 
to  consider  as  exclusively  natural  and 
proper.  From  prejudice,  not  even 
the  taught  and  tne  travelled  are  ex¬ 
empt  :  and  can  a  wise  man  wonder 
tliat  its  influence  should  be  almost 
omnipotent  over  those,  whose  minds 
and  bodies  have  never  been  directed 
l>eyond  the  mill-horse  circle,  which, 
from  their  cradle  to  their  grave,  nine- 
tenths  of  our  species  are  destined  to 
tread  ?  ‘‘  What  absurd  people  are 
those  English,**  said  a  Frenchman, 
“  to  call  their  food  bread  !  While  in 
France,  we  speak  quite  naturally,  and 
call  it  pat 71,  as  it  is.**  This  was  the 
remark  of  one,  who,  from  constant 
unreflecting  habit,  had  identified  the 
sijpi  with  the  thing,  never  once  con¬ 
ceiving  them  to  be  separable.  To 
every  man,  the  object  of  the  prettest 
interest  and  importance  is  himself ; 

VOI.  X. 


and  from  this  egotism,  if  uncorrected, 
he  regards  any  departure  from  his 
own  practice  as  a  departure  from 
nature.  The  confusion  of  thought, 
therefore,  which  occasioned  the  re¬ 
mark  of  the  Frenchman,  he  easily 
tranfers  from  language  to  every 
thing  in  which  communities  diff^, 
and  even  to  any  difference  in  the 
means  employed  for  attaining  the 
same  end.  1  once  had  a  maid-ser- 
vaut  who  had  never  been  in  any 
place  of  worship  but  her  own  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  This  girl  formed  a 
warm  fnendship  for  an  English  fel- 
low-ser\'ant,  who  had  been  as  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  the  Episcopalian 
chapel.  One  Sunday  they  resolved 
to  accompany  each  other,  and  to  at¬ 
tend  church  in  the  morning,  and 
chapel  in  the  evening.  The  result  to 
both  was  disappointment,  and  even  a 
mutual  diminution  of  esteem  and  at¬ 
tachment.  **  1*11  gang  nae  mair  yon 
gate,**- quoth  the  fair  Calvinist;  “  its 
a*  papistry  and  idolatry.  Thae  folk 
speak  i*  the  kirk.  They're  aye  sitting 
down  on  their  hunkers,  and  rising. 
They  stand  at  the  psalms,  and  gar 
pipes  play  i*  the  time  o*  the  singing. 
The  minister,  doited  body  !  wears 
his  sark  aboon  his  gown ;  and  he 
says  nae  prayers  ava,  but  reads  a*  the 
time  out  o*  a  book.  Na,  na,  yon  *11 
never  do  !**  The  South  British  dam¬ 
sel  was  equally  displeased.  **  Your 
people,**  rfie  said,  “  have  no  religion 
at  all.  They  go  .to  church,  indeed, 
but  they  don't  join  in  the  service. 
They  leave  every  thing  to  their  priest, 
as  much  as  the  papists  do  ;  and  think 
it  enough  if  he  pray  for  them>  since 
4T 
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they  don’t  pray  for  themselves,  but  interpret  into  a  tacit  inculcation  of 
may,  all  the  time  of  worship,  be  let-  their  superiority.  Philosophical  en- 
ting  their  minds  run  on  what  they  largement  of  mind  falls  to  the  lot  ot 
like.  Nay,  they  know  not  what  .few.  But  though  it  would  have 
prayers  lie  is  to  make  for  them,  as  be  been  preposterous  to  expect  it  in  the 
says  just  what  comes  into  his  head,  simple  damsels  to  whom  I  have  just 


and  may  disturb  their  attention  with 
something  different  every  day.  They 
won’t  even  take  the  trouble  of  bow¬ 
ing  iheir  knees  to  their  Maker  ;  and 
they  loll  at  their  ease,  while  they 


alluded,  we  might  surely  look  for 
•  more  of  it  than  w'e  find,  in  some  of 
those  authors  who  give  an  account  of 
customs  and  communities  very  dif 
ferent  from  their  own.  Even  Taci 


sing,  though  it  be  the  only  thing  in  tus  has  not  been  guarded,  by  the  deep 
which  they  take  a  part.  They  re-  and  discriminating  force  of  his  un- 
fuse  all  help,  however,  to  make  them  derstanding,  from  viewing  many 
.sing  true  ;  and  think  the  worst  mu-  things  connected  with  the  Germans, 
sic,  as  well  as  the  worst  manners,  as  strange  and  singular,  and  almost 
goo<l  enough  for  the  Almighty.  1  as  aberrations  from  propriety,  chiefly 
should  consider  myself  in  great  dan-  because  they  differed  from  the  estab- 
ger,  if  I  were  of  so  heathenish  a  lished  practices  of  Rome.  I  do  not 


ger,  11  1  were  ot  so  iicatnenisn  a  lished  practices  of  Rome.  1  do  not 
church.”  Such  were  the  contradic-  say,  that  any  direct  assertion  of  this 
tory  feelings  of  two  persons,  who,  if  kind  is  to  be  found  in  his  work,  but 
their  views  had  been  enlarged  by  in-  I  draw  my  inference  from  the  gene- 
formation,  or  their  reflection  called  ral  cast  of  expression  in  w^hich  his 
forth  by  circumstances,  before  their  information  is  conveyed.  It  is  tlu 
habits  had  stiffened  into  opinions,  phraseology  of  one  wno  feels  that  In 
might  have  seen  that  the  forms  they  is  describing  very  extraordinary  be- 
were  comparing  differed  little  more  ings  ;  and  as  the  excellence  of  the 
than  the  words  bread  and  painy  both  treatise  has  rendered  it  a  model  for 
of  which,  though  one,  perhaps,  be  sof-  every  writer,  whose  subject  is  simi- 
ter  to  the  ear,  are  equally  serviceable,  lar,  or,  perhaps,  because  what  was 
as  mere  audible  marks  of  the  same  natural  in  Tacitus  is  also  natural  in 
idea.  They  might  have  seen,  that  them,  we  find  the  style  of  all  our 
a  man  of  candour  and  intelligence  voyages  to  countries  newly  or  little 
could,  in  either  place  of  worship,  known,  tinctured  with  the  same  in- 
cherish  the  same  pious  thoughts  direct  avowal  of  their  own  wonder, 
and  devotional  emotions,  without  and  of  their  claim  to  that  of  the  read 
finding  them  disturbed  by  the  dif-  er.  Some  portion  of  this  feeling 
ference  of  the  means  which  had  been  and  of  the  style  which  it  suggests,  ii 
devised  for  exciting  them.  They  probably  unavoidable ;  but  it  may 
might  have  seen  that,  though  neither  go  too  far,  and  may  betray  contract- 
service  is  wholly  unexceptionable,  ed  views  of  human  character,  and  of 


and  though  a  reformer  might  per¬ 
haps,  by  selecting  from  them  both, 
compound  something  more  perfect, 
yet  that,  by  all  the  rules  of  human 
prudence,  such  a  change  would  be 


that  diversity  in  the  exercise  of  hu 
man  reason,  which  is  the  most  oh 
vious  and  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
difference  from  instinct.  To  prevent 
this,  it  might  be  useful,  frequently 


inexpedient,  till  they  ceased  to  serve  and  fairly,  to  state  ourselves  as  the 
so  well,  as  they  severally  do,  the  pur-  subjects  of  description ;  and  thus  to 
jKite  lor  which  they  w'ere  intend-  learn,  how  easily  the  language  which 

ed.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  we  apply  to  the  natives  of  obscure 

allowed,  that  as  long  practice  in  a  and  distant  lands,  might,  by  them 

foreign  language  is  requisite,  before  be  applied  to  those  of  our  own.  At 

we  can  employ  it  with  the  same  ease  tempts  of  this  sort  have  been  made 

and  efrect  as  our  own,  so  a  high  degree  by  various  authors — by  Montesquieu, 
ot  mental  cultivation  is  necessary,  to  for  example,  in  his  Leitres  Person^ 
wean  us  from  undue  partiality  for  nes  ;  and  by  Goldsmith,  in  his  Citi- 
modes  of  acting  to  which  we  have  ::eH  of  the  World ;  and  though  the 
bet'u  early  and  constantly  habituated,  tendency  of  such  works  ought  to  bt' 
and  w  hich  we  cherish  with  fondness,  salutary,  in  aiding  the  cure  andabatc- 
as  the  bequest  of  parents,  whose  care  ment  of  self-importance,  yet  this  et- 
in  training  us  to  them  we  naturally  feet  is  trifling,  compared  with  that 
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which  is  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
men,  who,  like  myself,  have  had  an 
o))portunity  of  hearing  our  customs 
and  characters  discusseil  among  na* 
tions,  that  differ  from  us  in  ideas,  as 
wiilely  as  in  position,  and  almost,  in¬ 
deed,  among  the  Antipodes  them¬ 
selves.  Some  of  their  remarks  it  is 
my  intention  to  report  to  you,  that 
you  may  have  it  in  your  power,  if 
you  think  proper,  to  communicate 
them  to  your  readers. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  however, 
mention,  very  shortly,  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  me  to  regions  so  re¬ 
mote,  and  so  rarely  visited.  1  was 
horn  in  Aberdeen,  and  bred  at  its 
schools  and  University.  Tiring  of 
l)ooks,  1  went  to  sea,  and  during  the 
late  war,  having  heard  of  the  high 
wages  given  by  American  ship-mas¬ 
ters,  1  entered  with  one  of  tliesc  as 
a  mariner.  After  some  years,  1  got 
the  command  of  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Maltimore,  and  engaged  in  the  South- 
sea  whale-fishery.  On  one  of  my  voy¬ 
ages  to  the  Pacific,  finding  my  ship 
in  want  of  repairs,  1  lay  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  at  Atoui,  one  of  the  mi¬ 
nor  islands  of  the  Sandwich  group. 
Here  1  hired  the  assistance  of  several 
of  the  natives,  one  of  whom,  having 
shewn  a  great  attachment  to  several 
of  the  ship’s  company,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  myself,  1  proposed  his 
sailing  with  us,  to  widen  he  joyful¬ 
ly  consented.  His  name  was  Uliraoa. 
lie  was  about  twenty-five,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  much  intelligence,  together 
with  keen  curiosity,  and  the  power 
of  shrewd  observation.  As  1  had 
caught  a  little  of  his  native  language 
during  my  stay  in  the  island,  and  he 
a  little  of  ours,  during  the  voyage,  wo 
<  ontrived,  on  matters  of  easy  expres¬ 
sion,  to  make  ourselves  mutually  un¬ 
derstood,  though,  as  might  be  expect- 
c<l,  not  without  frequent  mistakes, 
lie  accompanied  me  to  Baltimore, 
where  1  remained  only  to  load  a 
cargo  for  London,  in  which  port  I 
lay  for  some  months,  waiting  to  be 
chartered  back  to  America.  During 
this  unoccupied  interval,  I  intro¬ 
duced  Ulimoa  to  some  of  my  friends, 
who,  in  my  long  absence,  had  risen 
to  mercantile  respectability,  and  by 
these  he  was  conducted  to  all  the 
scenes  of  greatest  interest  in  their 
splendid  metropolis.  Their  rccom- 
pence  for  this  trouble  was  the  plea¬ 


sure  they  received,  from  watching 
his  countenance,  and  observing  his 
emotions ;  for,  as  he  was  dressed  like 
themselves,  he  excited  little  attention 
in  others  ;  and,  from  the  difficulty  of 
verbal  communication,  they  were 
gratified  with  few  of  his  remarks, 
and  had  no  means  of  preventing,  by 
explanation,  his  silent  misconcep¬ 
tions.  Owing,  I  presume,  to  the 
same  difficulty,  he  spoke  but  little  of 
what  he  had  seen,  during  our  voyage 
to  America,  and  from  thence  to  his 
ow’ii  island,  which,  after  so  full  a 
glut  of  novelties,  he  was  impatient  to 
revisit.  This  imjMitience  might  easily 
be  excused,  if  he  foresaw,  as  he  i}ro- 
bably  did,  the  good  fortune  which 
awaited  him ;  for  his  consequence 
and  dignity  were  inconceivably  in¬ 
creased  by  his  travels,  lluring  his 
absence,  the  chief  of  the  island  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Owhyhce,  where  a 
number  of  Kuroix?an  objects  and  cus¬ 
toms  had  by  that  time  been  intro¬ 
duced.  In  these  he  took  a  lively  in¬ 
terest,  and  continued  to  do  so,  after 
his  return  to  his  little  native  domain. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  give  him 
greater  delight  than  the  reappearance 
of  a  subject  of  bis  own,  who  bad  ac¬ 
tually  l)ehcld  the  very  scenes  and 
circumstances  which  his  imagination 
was  perpetually  labouring  to  picture. 
All  other  favourites  were  soon  super¬ 
seded  by  Ulimoa,  of  whose  company 
and  converse  he  never  tired  ;  and  of 
the  im|)ortance  to  which  the  traveller 
was  advanccnl,  1,  also,  as  his  guide 
and  protector,  had  a  considerable 
share.  1  was  frcquensly  admitted  to 
the  royal  banquets,  and  there  1  had 
an  opjiortunity  of  hearing  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  Ulimoa,  who  w'as  now  as 
communicative  as  he  had  liefore 
been  reserve*! ;  not  only  from  plea¬ 
sure,  since  he  knew  he  could  make 
himself  fully  understoo*!,  but  from 
duty,  since  he  was  obliged  to  answer 
the  questions  of  his  prince.  In  these 
narratives  I  felt  both  interest  and 
amusement ;  for  though  1  could  still 
speak  the  language  very  imperfectly, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  interfere, 
to  correct  the  inisrepresentationa  of 
the  narrator,  yet  1  apprehended, 
with  tolerable  correctness,  the  pur¬ 
port  of  his’  discourse,  'fhe  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  of  it,  which  1  take  from 
notes,  (for  my  education  had  given 
me  more  curiosity  about  such  mat- 
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ters,  and  more  cxpcrtness  in  record-  or  those  with  whom  they  think  iheir 
ing  them^  than  is  common  to  seamen,)  gods  are  most  offended;  but  they 
will  shew  how  we  appear  in  the  eyes  never  make  the  choice,  till  twelve 
of  strangers,  who  catch  only  such  good  men  declare,  after  enquiry,  tliat 
partial  glimpses  of  our  customs,  as  they  are  bad  enough  to  qualify  them 
our  busy  mariners  or  hasty  visitors  to  be  victims. 

<lo  of  theirs.  I'hough  the  informa-  Chief. — Do  they  never  sacrifice  tlic 

tion  was  communicated  at  different  captives  made  in  war  ? 
times,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  conve-  Uh’moa. — No ;  with  the  exception 

nience,  couch  it  the  form  of  one  con-  of  those  who  are  taken  in  the  act 
nectcd  dialogue.  of  procuring  intelligence  for  their 

Chief. — Do  these  people  perform  friends ;  a  service  which  we  consider 
any  sacrifices  as  we  do?  as  the  most  useful  and  honourable  of 

Ulimoa. — Yes ;  and  with  excessive  any  in  which  a  warrior  can  engage, 
barbarity,  as  1  can  declare,  from  hav-  Chief. — What  coverings  for  the 

ing  seen  one.  1  was  told  that  some-  body  nave  they  in  England,  and  of 
thing  extraordinary  would  be  exhi-  what  substance  are  they  made  ?  This 
bi ted  on  a  particular  morning ;  and,  I  could  never  learn  from  those  of 
when  the  time  came,  I  was  conducted  them  who  are  here, 
by  my  guides  to  an  open  space,  by  Ulimoa. — Their  dresses  are  of  dif- 

the  side  of  a  huge  stone  house,  or  ferent  fashions,  and,  though  far  in¬ 
temple,  where  1  found  myself  closely  ferior  to  ours  in  elegance,  are  not  un¬ 
pressed  by  a  crowd  of  worshippers,  skilfully  made;  but  some  of  the  ma- 
At  first,  1  observed  only  four  ropes,  terials  are  so  abominable,  as  only 
lianging  from  a  beam  above  a  wooden  barbarians  would  think  of  using, 
stage ;  but,  after  a  short  time,  the  These  are  either  the  hair  of  wild 
same  number  of  victims,  with  their  beasts,  or  a  species  of  long  grass,  or 
arms  pinioned,  were  led  in  from  a  the  substance  of  a  nut,  or  the  excre- 
door  of  the  temple,  attended  by  its  ment  of  a  worm.  The  people  are  cer- 
priests,  in  various  dresses.  One  of  tainly  ingenious  in  preparing  these 
these,  covered  with  a  long  piece  of  materials;  yet  they  can  make  no¬ 
black  cloth,  repeated  many  words,  thing  of  them  so  graceful  as  our 
which  he  seemed  to  address  to  the  war-helmets,  or  the  robes  of  our 
gotl  to  whom  the  sacrifice  was  made,  dancers.  They  have  a  beastly  cus- 
^V’^hen  he  ceasetl,  he  stepped  back-  tom,  which  I  never  could  endure,  ot 
ward  to  make  room  for  the  chief  smearing  the  fat  of  hogs  upon  their 
priest,  (as  1  supposed,)  who  thrust  hair,  and  then  scattering  over  it  the 
the  head  of  each  victim  through  a  pounded  seeds  of  which  they  make 
loop  at  the  end  of  the  rope  prepared  their  food.  This,  being  white,  gives 
for  him,  and  then  retired  a  little,  them  an  appearance  of  great  age; 

In  this  situation,  with  their  faces  and,  as  it  is  most  carefully  done  when 

veiled,  the  victims  remained  for  a  they  go  into  the  presence  of  their 
minute  or  two,  when  the  stage  on  King,  I  suppose  it  is  intended  to  im* 
which  they  stood  fell  suddenly  from  press  him  with  an  opinion  of  their 
under  them,  and,  strangulation  be-  wisdom.  The  most  disgusting  cir- 
ing  the  consequence,  they  almost  im-  cumstance  in  the  dress  of  the  females 
mediately  expired.  I  was  informed  is  a  method  they  take  of  making  one 
that  some  of  the  bodies  were  to  be  believe  that  they  have  sores  on  the 
carried  to  a  place,  where  certain  per-  face,  by  fixing  plasters  on  it.  This, 
sons  (other  priests,  1  suppose)  would  I  am  told,  though  now  less  frequent, 
cut  them  in  pieces.  What  was  to  was,  in  former  times,  almost  univer- 
follow  I  could  never  learn ;  but  I  sal,  and  shews  a  pitiable  perversion 
entertained  no  doubt  that,  as  their  of  the  rational  powers.  Both  sexes 
flesh  was  to  be  divided,  it  was  for  wear  the  skins  of  beasts  upon  their 
the  purpose  of  being  eaten.  One  of  hands  and  feet ;  and,  when  the  la- 
them  w’as  to  be  distinguished  by  ex-  dies  wish  to  be  uncommonly  nne, 
hibition  in  the  open  air,  as  we  exhi-  they  hang  in  their  ears,  and  round 
bit  our  dead  in  the  Morai.  their  necks,  small  stones,  or  an  w- 

Chirf. — From  what  sort  of  people  crescence  got  from  a  diseased  fish , 
do  they  take  their  victims  ?  but  neither  of  them  so  becoming  as 

Ilimoa — From  their  very  bad  men,  the  shells  and  cylinders  of  gtecn 
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loaves,  which  oiir  females  employ  in 
the  same  manner.  Nose  ornaments 
they  have  not  yet  invented. 

Chief. — Pray  how  do  they  manage 
what  concerns  the  alliance  of  the 
sexes  ? 

IJUnioa. — In  a  way  which  made 
me  frequently  blush  for  its  grossness. 
It  is  quite  inexplicable,  and  outrages 
every  natural  feeling,  that,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  sort,  the  women  who  are 
most  selfish  and  cold,  and  who  make 
the  hardest  bargains  for  their  con¬ 
sent,  arc  held  in  the  greatest  respect ; 
while  the  liberal  and  kind  are  treated 
as  the  vilest  scum  of  their  species. 

I  n  the  great  villages,  there  are  num¬ 
bers  of  these  generous  creatures,  who 
make  no  terms  whatever,  and  trust  to 
the  affection  of  their  lovers.  Others 
are  to  be  found  much  more  unrea¬ 
sonable,  and,  therefore,  somewhat 
less  despised.  They  will  ask  you  to 
give  them  a  certain  present  during 
every  year  they  may  afterwards  live. 
Ihit  the  great  majority  are  unnatu¬ 
ral  beings,  who  seem  to  have  no  idea 
of  love,  and  are  enraged  if  the  subject 
1)0  mentioned,  unless  by  those  who 
<lo  it  only  on  the  previous  under¬ 
standing  that  they  are  to  give  them 
a  right  to  all  they  possess,  and  never 
afterwards  to  have  an  engagement 
with  any  other  woman.  Such  sor- 
<lid  avarice  is  sufficient  to  chill  every 
feeling  of  tenderness,  and  to  extin¬ 
guish  altogether  the  most  ardent  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  soul.  The  mothers  and 
elderly  females  are  not  ashamed  to 
encourage  this  degrading  barter,  and 
assist  the  young  ones  in  disposing  of 
their  charms  to  the  highest  bidders. 
Kven  at  the  great  meetings  in  the 
King’s  house,  1  have  seen  the  matrons 
using  all  their  address  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  rich  to  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  wheedle  them  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  latter.  The  young 
women,  too,  are  extremely  immodest, 
and  talk,  without  scruple,  even  in  the 
presence  of  men,  about  the  sale  of 
their  chastity,  provided  only  it  be  at 
the  higher  rate ;  and  they  will  even 
mention  to  many  the  time  wh*en  such 
bargains  are  to  be  consummated.  A 
certain  word,  {marriage,  if  I  sound  it 
properly,)  meaning  something  which 
our  young  women  never  have  the  im¬ 
pudence  to  name,  theirs  use  on  all 
occasions,  without  a  blush,  and  of- 
tencr,  indeed,  than  any  other.  Nay, 


the  parties  in  such  an  affair  go  before 
a  man  covered  with  black  cloth,  and 
tell  him  and  others  what  they  are 
purposing  to  do.  Surely  no  custom 
of  ours  is  so  offensive  and  unna¬ 
tural. 

Chief. — None,  certainly.  Did  you 
see  any  service  performe<l  to  their 
gods,  except  the  sacrifice  you  de¬ 
scribed? 

Ulimoa. — A  great  deal ;  and  in 
this  they  are  as  contradictory  as  in 
every  thing  else.  In  one  place,  1 
saw  a  man,  in  white  cloth,  utter 
w'ords,  without  much  emotion,  or 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  dark  marks 
which  they  use,  on  so  many  occa¬ 
sions,  to  aid  the  memory.  In  an¬ 
other,  a  man  in  black  cloth  continued 
speaking  with  a  sort  of  frantic  agita¬ 
tion,  and  seeme<l  to  be  scolding  the 
crowd  around  him.  He  beat  upon 
the  boards  where  he  stood,  and  would 
sometimes,  I  thought,  have  gladly 
leaped  over  them,  to  apply  the  same 
discipline  to  his  hearers.  In  a  third 
place,  where  all  were  habited  in  one 
dingy  colour,  nothing  of  any  kind 
was  done.  There  was  a  deep  and 
wearisome  silence,  only  interrupted, 
at  times,  by  a  piteous  ai»  l  causeless 
groan.  1  was  taken  to  a  different 
assembly  of  worshippers,  where  the 
priests  were  adorned  with  glistering 
robes,  as  fine  as  those  of  our  dancing 
girls,  and  the  show  which  they  ex¬ 
hibited  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  plays  which  the  latter  perform. 
They  made  a  great  many  motions 
with  their  legs  and  arms  ;  they  had 
perfumed  smoke  flung  around  them, 
which  they  returned  by  flinging  wa¬ 
ter  among  the  people  ;  tinkling  pieces 
of  iron  were  rattled  at  different  parts 
of  the  show,  and  sometimes  even  un¬ 
der  their  own  robe ;  and  the  people 
listened  to  what  was  said,  and  looked 
at  what  was  done,  with  tlie  , deepest 
attention,  but  with  none  of  that 
mirth  wliich  we  enjoy  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  1  was  taken,  also,  to  a  crowd 
upon  the  brink  of  a  river,  who 
seemed  about  to  sacrifice  a  girl,  bv 
submerging  her  in  the  water ;  and, 
afterwards,  to  a  small  assembly  of 
men,  with  long  dark  beards,  and 
loose  flowing  cloaks,  who  were  muti¬ 
lating  an  infant  of  a  week  old.  By 
all  these  devices,  so  various  and  in¬ 
consistent,  I  understood  they  were 
endeavouring  to  please  their  gods.  I  n 
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tin's  they  arc  as  uncertain  as  in  every 
tiling  else.  1  twice  saw  him  go  to 
the  (ircat  Assembly.  He  was  in  a 
liiige  box,  tied  to  some  of  those  ani¬ 
mals,  which  I  can  describe  to  you 
,»nly  as  large  hogs,  and  which  drag¬ 
ged  him  at  their  tails.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  the  crowd  uttered  sounds  of 
joy  and  applause,  and  on  the  other 
liowled  and  groaned,  and  shewed 
every  mark  of  dislike.  1  was  also 
informed  of  several  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  his  government.  There  are 
a  number  of  men  who  think  them¬ 
selves  qualified  to  be  his  servants, 
and  when  he  has  made  his  choice, 
tliose  whom  he  rejects  go  daily  to 
the  Assembly,  and  angrily  declare 
that  all  he  does  by  his  servants  is 
wrong,  and  that  he  is  bringing  mi¬ 
sery  and  ruin  ujion  the  land.  What 
they  say  is  repeated  through  the 
whole  island,  till,  hy  its  daily  repe¬ 
tition,  the  people  are  persuaded  to 
believe  it,  and  to  urge  the  King  to 
change  his  servants.  When  the 
outcry  is  confined  to  the  low  and  ig¬ 
norant,  who  are  no  judges  of  such 
matters,  and  can  say  only  what  the 
disappointed  teach  them,  he  pays 
little  attention  to  their  requests ;  but 
when  these  are  joined  by  the  wise 
and  wealthy  in  the  different  provin¬ 
ces,  he  complies,  by  dismissing  his 
servants,  and  taking  the  grumblers 
m  their  room.  Then  every  thing  is 
(lone  as  before,  but  the  characters 
of  the  actors  are  reversed.  The  an^y 
complainers  declare  that  all  is  right; 
and  those,  who  had  represented  the 
jjeople  as  prosperous  and  happy,  now 
tell  them  they  are  undone,  and  are, 
or  ought  to  be  wretched  ;  and  so  they 
proceed  till  another  change  take 
place. 

Chief. — It  is  useful  to  have  a  King, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
changes,  witnout  being  exposed  to 
removal  himself.  But  his  place 
must  be  troublesome  among  such  un¬ 
steady  beings.  Did  you  see  any  of 
the  things  with  which  the  people 
here  make  lightning  and  thunaer  r 

IJlimoa, — Abundance;  and  I  found 
them  employed,  not  only  in  fighting, 
but  for  a  sort  of  speaking,  as  they 
can  express  meanings  which  are 
unite  opposite.  One  day  I  heard 
them  intimate  that  a  prince  was 
dead,  and  another  that  a  princess 
was  born.  I  heard  them  also  com¬ 


municate  to  the  people  that  a  great 
number  of  their  enemies  had  bet*n 
killed  ;  and  the  same  sounds,  (for  1 
could  perceive  no  difference)  told 
them  afterw’ards  of  the  happy  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace.  The  English  seem 
to  express  every  kind  of  emotion  by 
preparing  to  fight.  On  the  birth¬ 
day,  or  at  the  burial  of  their  chiefs — 
on  receiving  or  taking  leave  of  some 
foreign  king,  their  warriors  assemble 
in  battle  order,  and  brandish  their 
weapons,  with  a  number  of  threaten¬ 
ing  gestures.  They  also  fire  the 
deadly  engines,  about  which  you  are 
inquiring;  but  I  never  heard  of  much 
bloodshed  on  these  occasions. 

Chief. — All  you  have  told  me, 
Ulimoa,  is  extremely  curious  and 
amusing.  It  leads  me  to  susiiect, 
however,  that  the  people  you  have 
described  as  so  unaccountable,  are 
not  possessed  of  the  same  portion  of 
rationality  asw'eare.  Different  tribes 
of  mankind  arc  subject  to  different 
defects,  and  theirs,  I  Rup])08e,  is  a 
partial  insanity.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  they  are  highly  inge¬ 
nious,  and  have  thought  of  many 
arts  of  w'hich  we  are  destitute,  and 
in  the  practice  of  which  they  excel ; 
hut  in  legislation,  in  morals,  and, 
above  all,  in  consistency  of  conduct, 
they  should  certainly  take  a  lesson 
from  us. 

Such  were  the  sage  inferences 
drawn,  in  his  own  favour,  by  this 
Antipodean  potentate  ;  and  let  us  be 
on  our  guard  against  a  similar  self- 
delusion  of  amour  propre,  founded  on 
the  reports  of  travellers,  as  imper¬ 
fectly  informed  as  my  friend  Ulimoa. 

Navae'chus. 
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Being  the  fint  of  a  $erxc»  of  lMter$  from 
a  Reporter  to  his  Brother  Brush  in 
lAtndon^  descriptive  of  the  memobaiii- 
LIA  ET  MiRAHiLiA,  in  ttxc  Scottish  Me¬ 
tropolis. 

Vous  savez  bien  de  quoi  je  veux  parler. 
Jc  vou*  croyois  plus  ^age,  a  ne  voui  rien 
celer. 

Vous  venez  m’amuser  de  vo«  belles  paroles, 
Et  conaervez  sous  main  des  esperances 
folks, 

Voyee-vous,  j’ai  voulu  doucement  vous 
trailer ; 

Mai  a  vous  m’obligerez  a  la  fin  d’^clater. 

Motif  re. 
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MY  D£Au  TOM,  metiting  OH  the  delightful 

Here  1  am  at  last,  as  snug  and  of  the  Chevalier  Johnsto 
safe  as  a  thief  in  a  mill ;  and  really,  endeavouring  to  impress 
if  one  must  speak  the  truth,  this  perversely  quizzical  mind 
same  Auld  Reekie,  though  abused  pitality  and  kindness  wl 
and  abhorred  by  our  own  surly  Sam, 
is  not,  after  all,  quite  so  horrid  a 
place  as  you  thorough-bred  Lon¬ 
doners  suppose.  The  people  I  have 
found  amazingly  ceevil,'*  I  assure 
you.  There  is  an  honest  frankness 
about  them,  at  once  unexpected  and 
seducing.  The  effects  of  their  an¬ 
cient  uninterrupted  connection  and 
intercourse  with  France,  are 
sensibly  felt  in  that  ease,  openness, 
and  vivacity  of  manner,  which  all 
foreigners  w'ho  have  visited  the 
tellectual  City”  have  united  in  prais¬ 
ing,  and  which  is  uniformly  contrast¬ 
ed  with  English  pride,  stiffness,  and 
haughty  reserve.  You  were  never 
more  Uiken  in  (I  always  except  the 
affair  of  Moll  Jenkinson)  than  in 
the  opinion  you  have  formed,  or  been 
led  to  form,  as  to  the  national  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  hospitable,  and  warm¬ 
hearted  people.  Believe  me 


been  shown  to  me,  an  utter  stranger, 
without  the  least  possible  claim  to 
such  flattering  distinction.  In  fact, 
the  kindness  which  I  have  uniform-^ 
ly  experienced,  has  been  productive 
of  considerable  inconvenience  ;-~I 
have  had  no  time  for  seeing  sights, 
and  noting  down  memo)  abilia.  Pa¬ 
tience,  my  dear  Tom !  Rome  was 
still  not  built  in  a  day.  I  have  not  for¬ 
got  ray  promise :  Such  things  as  I 
have,  give  I  unto  thee — only  mind, 
In-  you  are  not  to  clip  my  letters  into 
paragraphs  for  The  Times — that’s  all. 
I  grant  I  could  sketch  some  ]:)ortraits 
which  would  not  only  amuse  i/ou, 
you  rampant  dog,  but  njight  tickle 
the  many-headed  monster  whose  ca¬ 
terer  you  are  ex  officio.  But  this 
blazon  must  not  be.”  You  lack 
discretion,  Tom — with  all  submis¬ 
sion  be  it  spoken ;  and  1  have  a 
!,  you  can-  few  odd  grains  of  prudence  inter- 
iiot  have  the  most  distant  idea  of  mingled  with  that  non-descript  ano- 
the  specific  qualities  and  bearings  of  malous  compound  which  I  take  the 
the  Scottish  character,  till  you  come  liberty  to  call  myself.  So  bridle 
to  Scotland.  You  must  see  the  peo-  in  my  struggling  muse,”  not  ahso- 
ple  in  their  own  country  ;  you  must  lutely  with  pain”  neither,  but  from 
mingle  freely  with  all  denominations  necessity — the  necessity  of  caution, 
and  classes ;  you  must  put  off  all  I  know  you  will  swear  by  all  the 
the  Johnny- Bull-is?n  of  your  coun-  eloquence  of  Canning,  and  the  line 
try;  you  must  clothe  your  villanously  philosophy  of  Mackintosh,  that  1 
sardonic  phiz  in  the  light  and  sun-  have  caught  the  maladie  du  pays.  I 
shine  of  smiles ;  yOu  must  come,  not  can't  help  it ;  only,  when  you  swill 
for  the  purpose  of  growling  and  your  port  in  Bellamy's  of  a  morn¬ 
grumbling  like  a  hungry  bear  gnaw-  ing,  after  an  adjourned  debate,  and 
ing  a  bone — but  with  a  resolution  to  curse  my  new-found  Scotch  prudence, 
please,  and  be  pleased  :  I  say,  Tom,  swear,  I  pray  you,  by  the  beard  ot 
YOU  must  visit  Scotland,  only  q/Ver  you  Apollo,  and  that's  a  true  oath  for  an 
have  put  yourself  through  this  course  Englishman  and  an  Oxonian  to  swear 
of  regimen  ;  and  believe  me,  if  you  by — an't  it,  Tom  ? 
do,  you  shall  not,  from  Terra  de  In  your  last  (which,  en  passant ^  is 

Fuego  to  Cape  Farew^ell,  find  a  plea¬ 
santer  spot,  or  more  kindred  and 
buoyant  spirits,  than  in  this  same 
Auld  Reekie,  the  present  object  of 
your  utter  abomination. 

I  have  been  much  “  out’*  since  I 
came  here.  Don't  misunderstand 
me,  now”.  I  know  you  have,  like  all 
the  world,  been  devouring  Colonel 
Stewart's  admirable  work,  and  may 
take  this  same  monosyllable  out ' 
in  a  sense  which  I  never  meant  it  to 
bear.  Recollect  1  am  not  writing  a 
history  of  the  Forty-five,  or  com- 


•  We  know  not  the  name  of  the  uotii 
who  tagged  his  brutal  annotations  to  tl'.t* 
charming  narrative  of  \\i\B  preux  chn  a- 
Her.  He  knows  as  little  of  Scottish  his¬ 
tory  as  a  blind  man  does  of  coloui^  c 
is  uniformly  wrong  in  every  instance 
where  he  controverts  the  statement  o 
his  author :  and  yet  the  creature  is 
dogmatical !  We  wish  tough  old  Lau¬ 
derdale  could  rise  from  the  dead,  to  sene 
this  impudent  scribbler  to  hug  the  maip* 
EN,  or  take  a  squeeze  from  the  thi  mbi- 
•  Ed)to)‘ 
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t  Lirscd  dull,  pufty,  and  prosy,  and  ply  should  be  as  extensive  and  ample 
as  tonnally  iKjdantic  as  a  speech  of  as  the  demand.  The  manufacture 
Sir  Henry  Parnell :  you  used  to  write  of  lAinifwons  accordingly  prospered, 
a  style  j)crfectly  phlcfrethontic,)  you  when  more  virtuous  labourers  wanted 
allude  to  a  recent  affair  which  has  bread.  Productions  which  held  up 
r.i.iile  much  noise  over  the  whole  the  personal  defects  and  infinnities 
ooiiutry ;  and  ask  me  what  new  lights  of  one's  friends,  or  their  family  se- 
li  ive  broke  in  upon  me,  in  relation  crets,  to  public  scrutiny  and  derision, 
:(»  it,  since  1  became  a  sojourner  were  greedily  run  after  and  bought 
among  the  intellectual"  children  up.  At  first,  nothing  seemed  cana- 
ot  the  North  Why,  my  dear  fel-  ble  of  allaying  the  voracity  of  this 
low,  as  matters  are  situated  at  pre-  insane  appetite.  The  violators  of 
H  lit,  tliat  is  an  affair  of  no  common  all  the  decencies  and  sanctities  of  life 
di  lieacy  ;  and  probably,  to  use  the  had  moreover  the  satisfaction  to  dis- 
,ou\eil)  of  this  country  of  wise  cover,  not  only  that  their  libels  joA/, 
av. sand  awc/c/i/ instances," — ‘'least  but  that  the  virus  they  contained 
..iiil  is  soonest  mended."  One  tiling,  W’as  powerful  and  prompt  in  its  ope- 
iiowc  ver,  I  may  tell  you,  without  ration ;  and  they  sat  chuckling  and 
>it.ition,  that  this  unhappy  af-  gloating  over  the  flame  they  had 
i.iii  lias  satisfied  me,  that  retributive  kindled  by  the  firebrands  which 
i^tiee  is  as  often  to  be  discovered  they  had  scattered  in  the  friskish 
ji  work,  in  the  common  affairs  of  wantonness  of  their  demoniacal  Ej>ort. 
mm,  as  in  the  more  nicely-balanced  The  w'orst  passions  of  our  nature 
I’  lUics  of  fiction.  Bacon  never  erred  were  fostered  on  both  sides,  and 
"li  re  egregiously  than  when  he  con-  Kochefoucault’s  celebrated,  but  o- 
.:v>verted  this  position,  in  order  to  dious  maxim  verified.  Every  man 
.lUiiid  on  its  falsehood,  his  celebra-  laughed,  so  long  as  he  himself  was 
:  v  tl  eulogy  of  the  powers  and  puriwses  not  exhibited,  like  a  merryandrew, 
e.’  lietion.  If  the  blood,  unhappily  to  make  ffiort  to  the  mob.  Men's 
lilt,  shall  be  so  iW  blessed  as  to  seal  eyes,  it  is  true,  are  now  opened,  and 

•  I  ‘  extinction  of  that  infernal  system  a  vigorous  reaction  has  taken  place  : 

'  i>ersonal  scurrility  and  libel, which,  better  feelings  have  returned,  and 

^sing  in  this  same  “moral"  and  gained  the  ascendancy:  the  novelty 
’  iiilellectual"  city,  spread  itself  like  of  this  savage  warfare  has  wore  oft’: 

[lestilence  over  the  land,  believe  “  a  powerful  hand,"  now  cold  in  the 
‘•*c,  it  will  not  have  flowetl  in  vain  ;  dust,  rent  asunder  the  delusive  dra- 
.1(1  although  you  and  I,  and  every  Ptiry,  in  wliich  the  horrid  monster 
iver  of  wit  and  genius,  may  deplore  had  Ix’cn  for  some  time  cnvcloj)cd, 
.'ic  untimely  doom  of  the  highly-  and  exposed  it  to  every  eye,  in  its  re- 
.V  i  om])lished  victim  >vho  has  bled  in  volting  defonnity  :  the  aim  and  pur- 
'iis  dishonourable  cause,  the  public  pose  of  the  confederacy  of  traducers, 
'ill  have  reason  to  rejoice.  The  sys-  equally  sordid  and  cowardly,  is  ^ow 
m  already  totters  to  its  fall.  It  has  confessed  and  notorious:  and,  bc- 
ased  “  to  f tap  ”  and  must  therefore  sides,  it  has  at  length  been  discover- 
I  umble  down  piece-meal.  Thatisthe  ed,  that  the  trade  of  the  libeller  is 
iri  st  imlex  of  its  approaching  fate,  one  of  hazard,  both  to  Hie  purse  and 
^ui  Tx;  fiiu  rau  (pxv’kuv  gv!tT^3iix{  the  person.  All  this  is  true — “  true 
zorjuo;  0/tXt/fg.  So  said  Isocrates  to  as  proofs  from  holy  writ ;"  yet  still 
'•is  friend  Denionicus — and  so  say  I:  I  cannot  help  laughing  in  my  sleeve, 
out  are  not  the ])ublic  themselves  very  to  hear  the  bellowings  and  lamenta- 
io.itly  to  blame  for  all  the  strifes  tions  of  some  on  whom  the  rod  has 
Old  heart-burnings  that  have  sprung  fallen  ;  but  who,  while  their  friends 
o;>,  and  the  blood  that  has  flowed  in  only  were  on  the  rack,  were  as  nig- 
!>uih  ends  of  the  island?  The  sys-  gard  of  their  sympathy,  as  they  were 
III  throve  by  the  patronage  it  re-  liberal  in  their  loud  “  gaffaws." 

»  cived.  Calumny  was  on  demand, and  But  Shakcsjieare  has  described  the 
brought  a  high  price  in  the  market —  genus  of  libellers,  and  the  manner 

•  ligher  than  sterling  sense  and  real  in  which  their  labours  should  be 
'  ibnee ;  and  “  the  fellows  of  infi-  treated,  too  well  to  leave  me  any 

nite  tongue,"  bronzed  foreheads,  and  thing  more  to  do  than  quote  hii 
I'c.irts  of  irall,  took  care  that  the  sup-  well-known  w’ords — 


/uo  The  Reporter  s  Budget. — No.  I.  TJuiir  ^ 

I  must  have  liberty  friend  Jemmy  Tlioinson  and  i 

Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  Mhid,  myself,  both  early  risers,  had  saun-  i 
To  blow  on  whom  I  plciise  ;  for  so  fools  tered  out  to  the  Calton  Hill,  to  in-  t 
have ;  hale  the  caller  breath  of  the  iiioruin<% 

And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  at  this  vernal  season,  when  nature  ib  ? 

folly,  rapidly  undergoing  a  renovation  e-  ! 

They  most  must  laugh.  And  why,  Sir,  qually  salutary  and  necessary  to  man  1 
must  they  so  ?  and  beast.  A  more  heavenly  scene  I 

The  w  ////  is plain,  as  way  to  i>arish  church ;  „ever  dawned  on  the  eye  of  the  silf-  = 
He  wh..in  a  h^l  doth  very  wii^ly  hit,  „amcd  lord  of  the  creation.  Tin- 
IMh  yen,  fool, M!!,  althoogh  /«■  ,»«»■/,  habitations  of  nearly  a  liuiulral  ' 
Sot  to  see, n  .cose  ess  of  the  hoh.  If  not,  thousand  human  beiiigslay  at  our 
I  he  wise  .nun  s  feUy  u,  anatomiz  d  ^  stiU  WJl  in  tlu- 

Kv  n  by  the  sfiuand  nng  glances  ot  a  fool.  i*  i  i.  ,  n, 

arms  of  slumber  and  forgetfulness. 

You  desire  me  to  write  you  freelv.  To  the  south-west,  the  ancient  for- 
all  I  see  and  hear.  This  is  a  very  mo-  tress,  grey  with  years,  but  uniinpair- 
dost  and  comprehensive  request,  and  ed  in  its  strength,  crowned  the  sinii- 
jdainly  betrays  the  quarter  whence  mit  of  the  acropolis  of  Dunedin,  and 
it  juoceeils.  1  cannot  say  S/t  mihi  at  once  frowned  defiance,  and  ensu- 
fus  audita  loqui/*  for  1  see  much  red  protection.  Below  us,  and  on  tlic 
that  is  very  unfit  to  be  committed  to  right,  were  those  last  receptacles  ol 
black  and  white,  and  1  hear  a  great  mortality,  in  the  east,  so  piciu- 
<leal,  of  which,  with  your  good  leave,  resquely  and  poetically  denoininatnl 
i  shall  continue  for  the  present  the  the  cities  of  the  dead,”  the  slccp- 
eustodier.  ^’ou  cannot  suppose  me  ers  in  which,  no  morning  sun,  how- 
such  a  brute  as  to  imitate  Old  Mother  ever  resplendent  in  light  and  iiiajcs- 
JMorgan,  by  retailing  what  passes  at  ty,  shall  ever  arou^.  Immediately  hi- 
the  tables  of  those  hospitable  and  fore  us,  the  sun  w'as  slowly  ascciulinj; 
confiding  friends,  who,  trusting  to  heavenward,  his  broad  and  gloriou.s 
my  honour,  have  admitted  me  into  disk  of  fiame  yet  endurable  to  the 
the  most  sacred  privacies  of  domes-  eye  from  his  horizontal  position,  jusi 
tic  and  social  life;  nor,  indeed,  would  beginning  to  tower  above  the  apex  or 
I  ever  forgive  myself,  if,  even  in  a  Artliur-Seat,  in  the  full  effulgence  ol 
moment  of  frolic,  1  dragged  before  magnificence  and  beauty,  and  lookiii;; 
the  gaze  of  the  curious,  the  envious,  down  with  complacent  benignity  oh 
or  tile  malicious,  any  one  of  those  cir-  the  beings  whom  he  cheertd  ami 
cumstances  of  a  private  nature  which  sustained,  by  the  exhaustless  einaiia- 
I  liave  had  occasion  to  observe,  and  tions  of  his  divine  light.  The  tlcw- 
which  should  remain  for  ever  as  drops,  in  all  their  variety  of  prisina- 
“  res  alt  It  terra  et  caligitic  mersas.’*  tic  hues,  glistened  on  every  leaf,  ami 
Never  shall  1  become  an  example  of  every  thing  invited  to  conteinidation 
that  which  1  so  heartily  condemn,  and  delightfuTreverie;  the  only  niomi 
Hut  just  not  to  inflict  on  you  the  of  the  mind  in  which  it  enjoys  soim- 
mortification  of  an  entire  disappoint-  thing  approaching  to  perfect  felicity, 
meiit,  and  to  give  you  a  morceau  of  What  an  almost  infinite  variety  o* 
information  of  a  kind  1  know  you  the  purest  and  most  ctherialized  pica- 
will  like,  (who  does  not  know  your  sures  do  the  sons  of  Sloth  forego, 
fondness  for  Jdjoux  ?)  I  will  chiefly  without  being  perhaps  aware  of  the 
l  ontine  myself,  in  this  my  first  epis-  subtraction  of  so  much  entire  ami 
tie,  to  tile  relation  of  a  little  adven-  unalloyed  enjoyment  from  the  suni- 
tiii  e  1  lately  had,  whieli  has  afforded  total  of  their  existence,  to  which  dc- 
r.ie  tlio  double  jdeasure  of  forming  lights  so  refined  and  spiritual  niuM 
two  very  pleasant  acquaintances,  and  be  nearly  as  rare  as  snow  on  tiu 
of  acapiiriiig  the  privilege  of  lounging  banks  of  the  Niger  !  ^  \ 

in  one  of  the  most  eharming  little  In  this  happy  state  of  imaginatne 
eabinets  into  which  the  foot  of  man,  quiescence,  interrupted  now  and  tlu  a 
aye,  or  woman  either,  ever  entered, —  by  an  exclamation  of  wonder  or  dc- 
and  wlicre  the  ehaste-cyed  queen”  light,  lihe  thc  drowsy  sentinel  over 
herst'lf  might  liave  siient  an  hour  his  wratch-fire,  by  the  distont  drop- 
rvery  forenoon,  and  been  the  better  ing  shots  of  the  enemy’s  videttes,  t  c 
it-  vision  w’as  as  suddenly  dispellt*. 


I  must  have  liberty 

Withal,  iis  large  a  charter  as  the  whid, 
To  blow  oil  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools 
have ; 

And  they  that  are  mo.st  galled  with  my 
folly, 

They  most  must  laugh.  And  why,  Sir, 
must  they  so  ? 

The  w7/ //'is plain,  as  way  to  ])arish  church ; 
He  whom  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  venj  fooli.shhf,f  although  he  smart, 
Xot  to  seem  senseless  of  the  hob.  If  not, 
'I'he  wise  man’s  folly  is  anatomiz’d 
Kv’n  by  the  stjuand’ring  glances  of  a  fool. 


1\  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  at  once,  as  if  the  magical  wand  of 
more,  we  had  laid  the  foundation  for  Antar,  or  some  Arabian  Knchanter, 
wliat  boarding-school  misses,  in  the  1  found  myself  in  a  sort  of  fairy  lancl 
.Minerva  Novels,  call  an  “eternal  in  miniature.  Alabaster  vases  of  the 
iViendship.”  \Vc  had  not  pursued  most  elegant  and  classical  forms, 
our  joint  promenade  above  a  quarter  which  the  classical  workmen  of  Italy 
t»t‘  ;m  hour,  however,  when  another  could  execute — mincralogical  speci- 
geutlcinan,  who  proved  to  he  Mr  F.’s  mens  scientifically  arranged  and  care- 
j):irtner  in  business,  joined  our  party,  fully  labelled — jewels  and  precious 
uid,  ])y  his  jovial  and  joyous  spirit,  atones  of  all  kinds  and  without  num- 
threw  additional  animation  and  glee  her — the  most  beautiful,  and,  1  have 
ovi  r  our  conversation,  which,  after  reason  to  believe,  the  most  complete 
varion.s  roundabouts,  and  wheelings,  collection  of  Scottish  gems  in  Jlri- 
ind  evolutions,  settled  at  last  in  dis-  tain — insects  tastefully  arranged,  ac- 
ru.ssing  the  merits  of  a  club  dinner,  cording  to  the  most  aj)proved  forms, 
of  which  all  present,  myself  only  cx-  and  placed  under  large  inverted  glass 
e.pted,  had  partaken,  and  whicli  the  covers,  so  perfectly  transparent,  that 
Kttriek  Shepherd  had  enlivened  and  they  added  greatly  to  the  general  ef- 
I  \hilarated  by  his  honest  jollity,  and,  feet — stuffed  birds  of  the  rarest  spe- 
»l)()ve  all,  by  singing  some  of  his  cies,  classed  in  a  separate  cabinet — a 
oirn  bc*st  songs,  among  which  “  The  boa  constrictor  in  the  highest  pre- 
I  drunken  Laird  of  Lamington”  came  servation,  in  the  act  of  salivating  a 
ill  for  a  pre-eminent  share  of  praise,  goat,  previous  to  gorging  the  unhap- 
Aftcr  rambling  about,  gossiping  and  jiy  animal ; — these,  and  many  other 
l.iiighing,  quite  con  aruorCy  till  near  things  equally  worthy  of  notice,  ar- 
eight  o’clock,  Mr  F.  invited  my  friend  rested  and  repaid  our  curiosity-  Nor 
.h  inmy  and  mvself  to  eat  a  Scotch  must  1  omit  the  peculiar  elegance 
breakfast  with  ^linl.  The  honhommie  and  splendour  of  the  different  cahi- 
‘>f  this  honest  fellow  admitted  of  nets  of  this  Musre  de  hijouxt  or  the 
IK)  demur  or  hesitation,  although  I  chaste  but  finished  manner  in  which 
pleaded  a  prior  engagement ;  so  with-  the  suite  of  rooms  is  fitted  up.  The 
out  more  ado,  w'c  adjourned  in  a  whole,  indeed,  indicates  the  predo- 
body  from  the  Calton  Hill  to  Mr  minance  of  a  mind  of  no  vulgar  or- 
I’.’s  parlour,  'fhe  breakfast  was  lux-  der ;  and  I  had  soon  occasion  to  ob- 
uriously  exquisite,  and  'ivould  have  serve,  that  my  acquaintance  of  the 
driven  Dr  Kitchener  fairly  out  of  morning  was  no  mere  common-place 
live  of  his  seven  senses;  although  tradesman,  whose  ideas  and  informa- 
were  it  in  man  to  describe  it,  the  tion  were  boundc<l  by  the  precincts  of 
doctor  is  the  boy  to  do  it  in  his  own  his  own  counter,  and  the  affairs  thereat 
lively,  piquant  style.  I  renounce  transacted,— but  had  stored  his  mind 
I  lie  task  in  utter  despair.  Ilreakfast  with  general  information,  and  fonn- 
over,  Mr  F.  pro^wsed  a  visit  to  their  cd  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the 
f>otttn/ue,  to  which  we  cordially  ac-  general  mental  cultivation  for  which 
ceded,  ^\^c  had  only  to  undertake  many  persons  in  the  middling  ranks 
a  “  facilis  descensus’  of  one  flight  of  life  are  so  creditably  distinguished 
of  steps,  the  dwelling-house  and  in  this  highly-wlucated  country.  Mr 
Museum  being  contained  within  the  F.  and  his  partner  wemed  to  enjoy 
same  premises,  and  both  almost  op-  very  much  the  surprise  I  felt  on  the 
posite  the  hotel  where  your  brother  first  covp  dtoeil,  and  to  be  very  well 
ustnl  to  establish  his  head  quarters  in  pleased  with  the  praise  I  liberally 
his  annual  visit  to  Auld  Reekie,  pre-  bestowed  on  the  taste  and  judgment 
vious  to  his  geological  expeditions  to  with  ivhich  the  whole  had  KHm 
the  Highlands—Maclcan  s,  1  think,  planned  and  arrange<l.  To  this  ho- 
they  call  it,  or  calletl  it,  which  comes  mage  they  arc  richly  entitled,  from 
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every  pretender  to  connoisseurship. 
Such  men  improve  and  elevate  the 
character  of  their  country.  By  ap¬ 
plying  the  principles  of  art  to  the 
daily  business  of  life,  they  extend  its 
dominion  ;  and  while  the  actual  pro¬ 
ducts  are  improved  in  value,  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  is  liberalised  and  refined. 
That  persons  of  such  taste  and  spirit 
are  going  on  prospering  and  to  pros¬ 
per,  is  a  very  pleasing  proof  of  Scot¬ 
tish  taste  and  discernment. 

But  1  must  have  done.  Jle  as¬ 
sured  I  shall,  at  my  convenience, 
take  a  peep  into  the  College,  and 
give  you  my  honest  opinion  as  to 
how  things  are  managed  there.  I 
know  you  detest  the  Scotch  Philoso¬ 
phy,  as  some  poor  wittling  has  called 
the  S|>cculations  of  Reid,  Campbell, 
and  Stewart ;  but  I  yet  remain  to  be 
convinced  that  you  know  any  thing 
of  the  subject  which  you  and  your 
diahtcs  con  jh' res  are  so  prone  to  vitu¬ 
perate.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
shameful  ignorance  occurred  some 
time  ago,  in  an  attack  upon  Dugald 
Stewart  in  the  ‘‘  London  Magazine,” 
in  a  miserable  article,  entitled  A 
Po])ular  Retros])ect  of  Science  and 
Philosophy,”  the  object  of  which 
was  to  deify  the  late  amiable  and 
ingenious  Dr  Thomas  Brov;n,  by 
first  demolishing  tlie  reputation  of 
his  illustrious  masters  and  contem¬ 
poraries.  This  pitiful  scribbler  was 
answered  by  a  caustic  matter-of- 
fact  man,  in  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  KnixiiuiuiJi  ^Iagazine,  sign¬ 
ed  Mi’uuocii  MAcrLAGiiL,  which 
demonstrated,  that  the  wretched  ca¬ 
lumniator  of  Stewart  and  of  Alison 
had  never  read  a  word  either  of  the 
works  he  praised  or  condemned,  and 
could  not  nave  comprehended  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  them,  even  if  lie  had  !  Take 
care  lest  inniaio  nomine  de  ’vv.  fahuht 
narreivr.  The  ])roj)rietors  of  the 
**  London  ”  were  neither  to  hold  nor 
bind,”  in  consequence  of  this  rap  on 
the  knuckles ;  but  they  had  the  sense 
to  remain  silent.  1  know  Murdoch  a 
little ;  he  tells  me  he  had  put  on  all 
his  armour,  and  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  surly  Aberdonian  Dio¬ 
genes  would  have  shown,  more  pluck 


than  would  have  suited  the  stoniacli 
even  of  the  Imperfect  St/mpaihistr 
But  I  am  becoming  “  as  dry  as  the 
remainder  biscuit  after  a  sea- voyage.” 
Don't  imagine,  however,  that  fam 
become  the  hater  of  my  own  coun¬ 
try,  because  I  do  justice  to  this,  or 
address  me  in  the  words  of  ]{om- 
lind:  Farewell,  Monsieur  Travel- 

ler ;  look  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange 
suits ;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  yolir 
oivn  country ;  be  out  of  love  with 
your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  (led 
for  making  you  that  countenance  yon 
are.”  No :  mais  aliens,  Ic  tcinjn 


me  presse,  et  nous  aurons  tout  le 
loisir  de  nous  entretenir  ensemble." 

Compliments  to  all  friends,  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  Tom,  yours, 
“  through  ffood  report  and  througli 
had  report,** 

Will.  Jenyns 

^  \  Tdin,  June  1H2? 

T.  Biagdon,  Esq. 

Londoiu  I 


P.  S.  How  little  you  have  had  to  do 
in  the  House  since  I  left  you  !  (  'an- 
ning  must  have  been  downright  glo¬ 
rious  on  the  Catholic  Peers’  llill. 
Peel  is  almost  his  match,  however ; 
less  fanciful,  and  enthusiastic,  hut 
more  argumentative  and  solid, 
Scarlett  has  come  off  as  his  paltry, 
inadequate  measure  deserved.  HcV 
a  noble  fellow,  for  all  that,  hut  no: 
the  man  for  St.  Stephen’s.  Brougliaiu 
and  Mackintosh  leave  him  nothing 
to  lio})c  for.  His  late  speech,  if  you 
have  done  him  any  thing  like  justice, 
is  the  best  specimen  of  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Sermon  I  ever  read.  If  Cohbcl 
Yvere  in  Parliament,  to  chafe  him  a 
bit,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  ascend 
far  above  bis  present  level.  As  a  ju¬ 
dicial  orator,  and  profound  lawyer, 
he  lias  not,  and  I  believe  never  bad, 
any  peer.  Nature  intended  him  to 
be  the  Prince  of  Jurisconsults,  and 
he  has  not  baulked  her  pur^iose.  I 
wish  to  see  him  engaged  in  some¬ 
thing  that  is  Tcolly  practicable,  ami 

worthy  of  his  great  talents.  The 
Poor  Laws,  that  immedicabilc  vulnus 
of  the  State,  are  not  to  he  amendeej 
by  parchment,  but — by  Providence  . 
Once  more  adieu. 

W.  d. 
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FALKLAND.  A  V  ISION. 

I  STOOD  on  Falkland's  smooth  and  daisied  green, 
Looking,  with  sorrow,  on  the  weedy  walls 

And  mould'ring  casements  of  those  empty  halls, 

^Vhere  royal  revelry  so  oft  hath  been. 

Falkland  !  the  Stuarts*  chosen  dwelling-place. 

Retreat  from  cares  of  rule  and  factious  broil ; 

AVhere  monarchs  came,  each  slacken'd  nerve  to  brace. 
And  doft'’d  the  king,  to  be  the  man  a  while  ! 

I'he  cold  and  chilling  splendour  of  a  court — 

The  distant  awe  and  rev'rence  came  not  here ! 

No  !  'twas  the  brave  and  beauteous’  gay  resort, 

'Fo  quaff  red  wine — to  chace  the  fallow-deer. 

Rut  now  !  her  mirth  and  jollity  are  gone  ! 

The  sooty  raven  all  her  tenant  now — 

AV'^ild  weeds  deface  her  tempest-stricken  brow  : 

Slow  she  decays  to  dust,  and  moulders  stone  from  stone. 

Between  her  roofless  walls  the  swallow  flits, 

Careering  through  the  windows  where,  of  yore. 

King  James  hath  mark’d  the  kindling  strife  of  wits. 

Or  music  found  its  way  to  Mary’s  melting  core ! 

Wliile  thus  I  musing  stood,  and  wept  to  think 
On  all  the  parted  glories  of  the  sj)ot ; 

Mournful  that  Stuarts’  mansion  thus  should  sink — 

The  ruin  vanish'd  from  me  like  a  thought ! 


And  up,  in  beauty,  sprang  a  square, 

Witli  turrets  furnish’d,  jxissing  fair ; 

Witli  pillars  carv’d  on  ev’ry  side, 

And  casements  in  their  gilded  pride; 
^'tatlu•s  and  busts,  that  all  but  breath’d. 
With  stony  flow’rs  around  them  wreath’d. 
Ami  round,  on  ev’ry  side,  were  rife 
'I’lie  hum  and  busy  sounds  of  life  ; 

'I'he  neighing  steed,  the  stag-hound’s  bark, 
'I'he  voice  of  men  ;  and  I  could  mark, 
Nigh  above  all,  the  silver  tone 
'I'hat  waits  on  woman’s  lips  alone. 

NMiile  much  I  marvell’d  at  the  change, 
S;)  deeply  pleasing,  yet  so  strange, 
i’Voin  far  I  heard  the  bugle-note 
<  Ter  moor  and  mountain  wildly  float. 

And  mark’d  a  busier  stir  around, 

As  page  and  vassal  heard  the  sound. 

'I'he  damsels  left  the  casements  then, 

I’ lew  to  the  porch  the  serving-men  ; 
'Vhile,  nearer  now,  of  hoof  and  horn 
To  my  rapt  ear  the  sounds  were  born, 
'I’ill,  ent’ring  gaily  to  the  place. 

Came  the  companions  of  the  chacc. 

many  a  lord,  and  lordly  knight, 

'I’he  merry  hunters,  met  my  sight ! 

And  ladies,  too,  on  tiny  steeds, 

Vclad  in  bright  and  blushing  weeds : 
'I’licir  gowns,  cloaks,  hoods,  and  orillets, 
Quoifs,  vaskens,  vardingalls,  doublctts, 
fU’  siitin,  velvet,  damas,  made. 

With  furring,  ermine,  gold,  o’erlaid ! 

'  I'wcre  worse  than  vain  for  me  to  say 
'I'he  order  of  their  rich  array  : 

For  ev’ry  hue  that  rainbows  own, 

Armind  the  smiling  damsels  shone  I 


Falkland.  A  Vision. 


Smiling — for  noble  youths  were  nigli,^ 
With  ready  hand,  and  eager  eye ; 
Some  lightly  held  the  silken  rein, 

And  some  the  falcon’s  silver  chain  ; 
All  striving  gallantly  to  share 
The  smiles  mid  service  of  the  fair. 


Not  by  his  dress  of  Lincoln  green. 

Nor  l>y  the  collar’s  duz/ling  sheen — 

Tlve  order  of  Saint  Michael  lilcst— 

That  shone  and  sparkled  on  his  breast  ; 
Nor  by  the  ruby,  blushing  deep, 

That  serv’d  his  bonnet-plume  to  kcqi ; 
Nor  by  his  spurs,  that  glitt’ring  shone. 
To  me  the  King  of  Scots  w’os  known  : 
Rut  by  the  laughter-loving  eye. 

The  graceful  nose,  the  forehead  high. 
The  golden  heard  that  deck'd  his  chin. 
And  by  the  smile,  so  well  could  win 
The  hearts  of  Scotland’s  lovely  dames-— 
By  these  1  knew  the  good  King  James* 
Around  him  rode  full  many  a  {x.'er, 

In  sjKirt  or  danger  ever  near : 

But,  nearer  still,  on  palfrey  white. 
Array’d  in  gems  that  mock’d  the  sight— 
So  uRiny  were  they  and  so  bright  ! 

A  damsel,  in  whose  ready  ear 
Whi8i>er’d  King  James— what  none  might 
hear. 

They  seem’d  not  secrets  of  the  state. 

Nor  ill-designing  hints  of  hate  ; 

For,  ever  and  anon,  she’d  smile,  "I 
Then  blush,  look cold,andfrown  a  while, 
Or,  with  a  look,  the  King  revile.  I 

But  well  I  mark’d  the  smile  was  true. 
While  in  the  frown  deceit  shone  through — 
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Dispensing,  as  became  an  host. 

His  smiles  ah)und,  to  ladies  most. 

The  smiling  damsel  held  her  jrface, 

Yet  at  the  bosom  of  His  Grace ; 

But  on  his  right  sat  one  whose  eye. 

At  once  w'as  fiery’  firaught  and  sly. 

With  smile  his  cheek  was  ever  doath’d. 
As  if  sobriety  he  loathM ; 

Yet  seem’d  it  not  mirth’s  open  smile, 

But  one  of  scorn  and  witty  wile : 

And  still  he  made  some  quaint  remark. 
At  which,  while  Beatoun’s  eye  grew  dark, 
The  good  King  James  with  laughter 
shook. 

But  quickly  calm’d  his  joyous  look  ; 
Then  said  with  frowm,  no  wTath  that  lK)rt*, 
“  Sir  David  Lindsay,  jest  no  more.” 

And  near  I  spied  another  face,  "I 
Where  the  dark  features  of  his  race 
Were  moulded  to  a  saintlike  grace.  ) 
His  mild,  meek  look,  his  furrow’d  brow, 
His  white  hairs  few’  and  stra^ling  now. 
Befitted  well  the  sober  w’eeds. 

That  him  an  holy  priest  areads. 

He  gave  no  heeding  to  the  loud 
And  dinning  laughter  of  the  crowd  ; 

But  bent  his  eye  where,  on  the  wall. 
Was  shew’n  old  Ilium’s  fated  fall ; 

And  in  that  look  might  well  be  read. 
His  thoughts  w’ere  with  the  mighty  dead. 
I  saw  him  mark  iEneas’  form, 

That  suffering  chief  of  strife  and  storm. 
With  all  the  kind  regard  that  one 
Eyes  features  of  a  banish’d  son  ! 

Till  .lames  cried  loudly,  Leave  a  while 
Poetic  thoughts  and  ornate  style  * 

Leave  Castaly’s  cool  stream  divine ; 
Virgil,  for  me,  one  hour  resign  ; 

Lord  Gaw’ain  Douglas*,  (luatf  thy  wine.’ 

Even  while  I  listen'd  for  his  meek  reply. 

The  merry  King  and  all  his  ^ests  were  gone ; 

'Mong  mould’ring  walls,  beneatii  the  summer's  sky. 

In  Falkland's  grassy  court  1  stood  alone! 


Ay,  and  the  fluhh  of  happy  pride. 

She  bloom’d  with  as  she  look’d  aside ; 
Anxious  to  know’  that  every  eye. 

Was  witness  of  her  triumph  high. 

'fhey  reach’d  the  door,  where  many  a 
knight, 

As  James  ]>re|xir’d  him  to  alight. 
Stretch’d  out  to  catch  the  bridle  rein 
And  stirrup  of  the  envied  twain. 

The  King  sprung  knightlike  from  his  seat. 
Then  turn’d  his  lady  fair  to  greet ; 

Slyly  around  her  slender  waist. 

With  loving  look,  his  hands  he  laced ; 
And  while  she  struggled  in  her  scat. 
Denying  w’ith  such  pretty  heat. 

Adding  yet  lustre  to  her  charms, 

lie  raught  her,  blushing,  in  his  arms.— 

They  iviss’d,  and  after  them  a  band, 

M’he  pride,  the  Iwauty  of  the  land. 

1  ttx)  resolv’d  to  seek  the  hall. 

Where  Scotland’s  lords  w’cre  feasting  all; 
I  clomb  the  sUiir,  1  op'd  the  door, 

I  st(Kxi  inx)ii  the  frieze-clad  floor. 

It  was  a  noble  spacious  room. 

Breathing  of  (xlours  and  jxirfumc— 
Befitting  kingly  taste  and  j)ride ; 

'fhe  juras,  hung  on  every  side, 

Shew'd  forth  the  wanderings  of  the  chief, 
Who  sought  on  Latian  lands  relief ; 
From  whom  the  mighty  Cicsar  sprung. 
Whom  V^enus  lx)re  and  Virgil  sung.— 

I  saw,  hemm’d  in  by  love  and  wit, 

King  James  among  his  nobles  sit. 

I I  is  doublet  C(Kit  and  hose  were  w  hite. 

Of  silk  and  velvet  richly  dight ; 

Bright  gems  were  glittering  on  his  hand. 
And  l)laidng  from  his  collar  l)and  ; 

With  kindly,  kingly  Itxik  he  sate. 
Beneath  a  crimson  cloth  of  state  ; 


A  dcsultohy  epistle  to  the  editor. 

I  MPF.niAT.  Sir, array  yourself  in  charity—  I  dearly  love  your  attic  Magazine ; 

I  would  approach  your  Editorial  throne;  I  feast  upon  j’our  critiques  and  essays ; 
b'xtcnd  your  sceptre,  pardon  my  temerity,  A  thousand  times  have  I  enraptur’d  Ixvii 
Xor  blight  my  homely  numlx?rs  w’ith  a  With  your  transcetidently  poetic  lays ; 
fn>w  n  ;  (If  you’re  like  certain  Editors  I  w'een. 

Most  fervently  I  deprecate  severity’.  You  can’t  be  proof  against  a  liltk 

Because  of  late  niy  Muse  has  skittish  praise ;)  [asidr. 

grown ;  You’re  likewise  fam’d  for  meekness  aixl 

And  should  your  influence  her  pnxluctions  humanity, 

w  ither.  Then  print  my  piece,  and  gratify  my— 

She’ll  probably  desert  me  altogether.  vanity. 


*-  Tbottph  I  r.m  afraith  that  if  ever  the  illustrious  Cawain  Dcuclas,  the  best,  yet  most  ii^erle<1 
Intor  of  \  irpil,  met  Sir  Daviit  Lindsay  at  the  wMivivial  Ixiard  of  Falklanil,  it  must  have  hapi^etl 
i’'e  Kilter  was  \  ery  yoim}»,  and  N’fore  his  keen  satire  had  ixiinted  him  out  as  the  foe  of  the 
I  not  HNivt  tl'.c  pUii'-ure  »»f  lirinftintt  toftelher  so  noble  a  pair  in  the  eompany  of  Uie  “(tuoer 
I’allnutjeijjh hn.l  hoj'e,  that  for  that  retison  the  anachnmism  (if,  in  truth,  there  is  one)  will  be  fon 
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1*11)  not  like  certain  lovers  of  the  lyre,  Iin^icrishable  names!  your  country  \ 
Who  to  some  pedagogue  their  lessons  boast ! 

stammerM ;  I  am  of  your  fraternity.  still. 

No  !  I  was  heated  in  your  College  fire.  Thou  twinging  Conscience  !  1  shall  gal- 

And  u|X)n  Ritchie's  classic  anvil  ham-  lop  |)ost 

mer’d. —  To  immortality — for  write  I  will. 

l{(H)ks  love  the  summit  of  the  village  spire.  Prudence  !  thou  babe  of  grace,  thou  pret- 
And  eaglets  are  of  Alpine  heights  cna-  ty  toiist, 

moiir’d —  (io  mind  thy  business !  let  me  drive 


So,  from  iny  infancy,  I  lov'd  to  climb 


the  quill. 


'Phe  summit  of  Parnassian  steeps  sub-  Intrusion  would  be  ai>t  to  hurt  my  rea- 
limc.  son ; 

...  ,  1  -1 1  1  ril  heiu- thee  at  a  more  convenient  sea- 

Some  would-be  ixjcts  “  build  the  lofty 

■  oon» 

rhyme, 

Ik'caiuse,  forsooth,  composing  is  a  plea-  yes !  glorious  immortidity's  my  goal ! 

’  I've  started — be  propitious,  great  Ajm)!- 

Iklicving  their  ideas  arc  .sublime,  j(,f 

I  heir  w^'ords  well  chosen— harmony  Speed,  Pegasus, and  dart  Ixjyond  the  Pole! 
their  measure  :  Poi-  few  thy  rapid  stejxs  can  follow  ! 

I•«.r  me.  Pm  all  humility my  prime  i  feel  the  Muse's  influence  on  my  soul, 
Intention  is  to  occupy  my  leisure  ;  And  therefore  I  shall  iK’at  the  Laureate 

'riien  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  my  exertion,  hollow  !— 

fve  sent  them  to  your  Journal  for  in-  y^ur  pardon.  Sir,  though  1  profess'd  hu- 
sertion.  miiitv. 


sertion.  mility, 

"  I'UII  mail}-  a  How’r  is  Iwrn  to  blush  un-  •’>"  “ «■"»  “f  "“'’‘'‘‘y  ' 

seen,  Im|)erial  Sir !  a  iKirtinjr  wnrcl  with  you : 

S.  sings  he  pnn™  oflync  poets,  {.ray ;  ^ 

Mrong  intellect  and  diffidence  have  l)een  . 

Inseparable— since  man  was  made  of  i  *  u  •*  u 

*  ,  Sime  merit  let  your  charity  allow, 

.  ,  ,  ^ And  place  her  cUbrts  in  the  Poet’s  Cor- 

And  but  for  your  unnvalld  Magazine, 

The  world  had  wanted  many  a  beautc- 

"“Slay.  ^  you 

Whieh  shall  (with  your  permission)  griux  .r,,,.rifoy;,  ^t  you’ll  gratitude  re- 

yourjaiges,—  turn  her; 

I’erhaps  transmit  my  name  to  future 

I  !  what  a  deluge  of  jioetic  light  .  PH  drink  your  health  (here's  t'ye !)  o'er 

Blaz'd  forth,  when  Sjienscr's  banners  and  o’ei. 

were  unfurl’d—.  1 


<  Ml  !  what  a  deluge  of  iioetic  light  .  1 11  drink  your  health  (here  s  t  ye  1) 

Blaz’d  forth,  when  Sjienscr’s  banners  and  o’ei. 

were  unfurl’d—.  1  ^ 

sVnd  Sluikesi»eare’s  glowing  numbers  met  ^  ,  f^^got— 


the  sight 


IVay  mind  the  reputation  of  your  jioct ; 


)t aiiadminng and^stonish  d  world !- 

W  hen  Milton  sung  of  Chaos  and  old  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  let  the  public 

Night  —  ^  , 

(>1  Satan  s  cohorts  down  to  Tophet  Trust  not  your  wwi</—y our  printers,  trust 

4  1  I  ,  .  •  u  r  them  not ; 

And  how  that  throng  which  formd  a  The  very  devil  (ugly  elf !)  may  it. 

heav  Illy  choir,  .  -  -  Be  muiiiy  or  publish^  and  I’ll  be  your 

Bla.spheimng,  lay  upon  a  flood  of  fire  !  debtor 

l)h  fur  immortal  Dryden’s  hcav’n-taught  The  earner  waits,  so  I  must  cl.»e  my 

mind,  _ 

The  energy  of  Lee,  and  Otway’s  fire— 
rhe  wit  of  Swift  and  Addison  combin’d —  * 

I’he  dulcet  harmony  of  Thomson’s  lyre, 

Whose  “  airy  hari>,”  struck  by  the  view-  There  is  a  something  in  the  rushing 
less  wind,  wind, 

PriKluced  the  tones  of  heaven  from  Wakening  the  latent  energies  of  soul; 
^»urthly  wire  !  Bursting  asunder  all  those  chains  that 

Then  I’d  be  happier,  spinning  out  a  stanza,  bind 

Than  w’cre  I  heir  to  Bourbon  or  Bra-  The  si>irit  that  ha.s  bow’d  to  gnePs  con- 

gaii:^.  ; 
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And  conjuring  up  remembraaces,  that 
roll, 

In  solitary  hours,  to  fancy’s  view  ; 

And  sad  imagination  clothes  the  whole 

In  rainlww  vestment,  of  ctherial  hue. 
And  fiction  lends  a  charm  reality  ne’er 
knew. 

Oh !  who  has  bounded  on  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  side. 

And  re  vel’d  in  the  freshness  of  the  breeze, 

Or  sail’d  u|x)n  the  breast  of  the  dark  tide. 

Where  the  wild  winds  their  gambols 
never  cease. 

And  has  not  felt  his  nobler  mind  increase. 

Casting  away  the  burden  of  its  cares; 

And  hail’d  to  his  sad  heart  the  wand’- 
rer.  Peace ; 

And  joy’d  in  reminiscence  of  past  years, 
’The  ling’ring  bud  that  blows  in  Sorrow’s 
Vale  of  Tears  !  J.  V.  Surrey, 


MOUNTAINEERS. 

How  sweet,  in  the  morning  of  life,  ’tis  to 
dwell. 

Where  blossom  the  daisy  and  red  heather 
bell ;  « 

O’er  mountains  and  mosses  to  wander  at 
will. 

As  free  as  the  blast  that  sweeps  by  on  the 
hill; 

To  think  of  the  times  of  our  sires  that  are 
tied, 

And  the  wars  of  the  brave  who  now  rest 
with  the  dead. 

Then  in  fancy,  from  years  that  have 
perish’d  to  roam. 

And  dream  of  the  ages  that  yet  are  to  come ! 

Caledonia,  thou  land,  so  bleak,  rugged, 
and  lone. 

Where  meadows  and  rich  sunny  valleys 
are  none ;  v 


Thou  land  of  the  steep,  where  the  dark 
pine-tree  w’avcs 

O’er  the  mounds  that  are  rais’d  on  our 
forefathers*  graves ; 

May  thy  mountains  be  aye  as  majestic 
and  green. 

And  thy  sons  be  as  free  as  their  fathers 
have  been ! 

For  ’mong  thy  grey  glens,  when  the  gluani- 
ing  is  nigh, 

Oft  alone  roams  the  hero,  he  cannot  tell 
why. 

With  bold  heart  and  step  he  treads  over 
the  sod 

Where  none  but  his  fathers  before  him 
have  trode ;  . 

And  gazing  around,  on  rock,  ruin,  and  tree, 

His'  heart  beats  w'ith  love,  and  he  vowd  to 
be  free. 

And  when,  in  fierce  combat,  he  draws  hi* 
claymore  "" 

In  defence  of  the  rights  that  were  bled 
for  of  yore. 

Ah,  woe  to  the  foe  that  would  dare  to 
withstand. 

The  falchion  of  doom  in  the  Highlander’s 
hand ! 

When  approaches  the  foemen  in  serried 
array. 

And  the  pennons  flap  proudly,  as  chiding 
delay, 

lie  thinks  of  the  days  of  his  childhood 
gone  by. 

And  the  friends  he  has  left,  with  the  tear 
in  his  eye ; 

He  thinks  of  his  mountains— *tis  gone, 
and  his  brand 

Firm  grasp’d  till  the  death  glitters  bright 
in  his  hand ; — 

“  If  I  fall,  ’tis  for  Scotland  Impc- 
tuous  in  w  rath. 

He  bursts  on  to  battle,  regardless  of  death. 


80NNET:  W’RITTEN  AT  MAGUS  MUIR,  FIFESHIRE. 

<  On  Magus  Muir  arc  still  pointed  out  the  Tombstones  of  the  Covenanters  who  wee 
executed  for  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe.) 

Haii.,  Magus  Muir  !  thou  noiseless  solitude. 

Once  more  1  tread  thy  consecrated  keep 

And  hollow’d  tomb-ground,  where,  in  slumber  deep, 

Repose  the  ashes  of  the  great  and  good  ! 

Their  hearts  were  holy,  though  their  deeds  were  rude  ;  - 
And  would,  that  in  this  age  of  little  men —  • 

W'hen  zeal  is  gone,  and  gone  all  hardihood — 

^V’ith  all  their  failings,  they  were  here  again  I 

The  sun  careereth  in  his  fields  of  light, 

Reautcously  o’er  the  heath-bed,  where  they  rest ; 

But  fields  more  fair,  and  beams  more  ruby  bright. 

They  witness  where  they  mingle  with  the  blest ! — 

<>h  may  they  haunt  this  spot,  and  of  their  might,  * 

Impart  a  portion  to  my  warm  behest  I 


sweep  around.  I  have  enjoyed  pleas¬ 
ing  dreams,  as  much,  perhaps,  as 
any  body,  and  more  than  1  shall  ever 
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LETTER  III. 

‘  ‘  Edmonton  Fair** 

Mine  hostess  of  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  having  notified  to  me,  at 
breakfast  time,  the  departure  of  her 
bar- maid,  who  was  accustomed  to 
wait  upon  me  in  all  the  graciousness 
of  smile  and  smirk, — ^for  Edmonton 
Fair, — after  taking  two  or  three 
Strides  across  the  room,  and  survey- 
iiu;  my  list  of  “  sights  worth  seeing,’* 
with  which  I  had  been  favoured  by 
the  Durham  parson,  1  resolved  at  last 
to  make  one  of  the  many,  and  to  in¬ 
dulge  myself  with  a  solitary  lounge 
through  one  of  the  most  noted  fairs 
i  1 1 1  h  e  neighbourhood  of  London.  So 
s trolling  out  by  Bishopsgate-street,  in 
pile  of  various  invitations  to  coach 
it,  1  walked  quietly  on,  stick  in  hand, 
and  mentally  prepared  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  reflection. 

'I’his  is  a  method  of  travelling,  whe- 
tlicr  through  a  crowd  or  through  a 
solitude,  which  I  prefer  to  all  others. 

I  never  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
companion,  however  intimate,  or  how¬ 
ever  amusing  and  intelligent,  of  whom 
I  was  not  at  last  completely  tired, 
and  to  whose  conversation  1  would 
not,  at  the  /on^-run,  have  preferred 
tile  reveries  of  my  own  imagination, 
the  freedom  and  elbow-room  of  fol¬ 
lowing  out,  into  every  labyrinth  of 
undefined  phantasy,  those  lights  and 
sliadows  of  mental  feeling  and  ma¬ 
terialized  thought,  which  weave  their 
gossamer  net-work,  in  easy  negli¬ 
gence,  around  one’s  pathway.  Mliat 
can  the  voice  of  talkative  compa- 
nionage  supply,  equal  in  fascination 
to  the  experience  of  the  soul,  when 
it  briglitens,  and  warms,  and  works 
up,  and  ferments,  (like  Barclay's 
large  vat!)  under  surrounding  im¬ 
pressions,  made  by  the  varied  and 
unforeseen  objects  and  incidents, 
which  muster  up,  and  dance,  in  beau¬ 
tiful  and  courteous  reference  and  at¬ 
tractiveness,  past.  1  have  lain,  whilst 
a  l)oy,  for  hours  in  my  bed,  look- 
ing  through  my  eyelids,  and  per¬ 
ceiving,  actually  descrying,  in  the 
rich  and  rosy  canvass,  eveir  shape, 
and  size,  and  movement,  from  the 
checked,  and  square,  and  simulta¬ 
neous,  to  the  round,  and  oblique, 
and  successive.  I  have  shut  my 
<  yes,  after  staring  keenly  and  per- 
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tinaciously  against  the  flasliy  and 
darkening  efi^gence  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  have  beheld  a  whole  enve- 
lopement  of  suns,  within  which  I 
was  whirled  and  moved,  in  ceaseless 


choose  to  express ;  but  my  chief  and 
favourite  amusement,  ever  since  1 
arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood,  and 
my  eyelids  have  become  more  opaque, 
and  my  dreams  less  cheerful,  has  been 
a  solitary  ramble  amongst  men ;  a 
privilege  of  walking  out  or  in,  un¬ 
known,  and  comparatively  unnoti¬ 
ced  ;  of  peeping  through  the  loop¬ 
holes  of  Nature,  and  surprising  even 
myself  with  most  important  discove¬ 
ries,  when  and  where  no  such  good 
fortune  seemed  at  all  likely.  When 
one  deals  with  men  in  the  character 
of  mutual  benefit  and  accommoda¬ 
tion,  or  even  when  one  meets  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  purpose  of  social  gratifi¬ 
cation,  there  is  a  parti^ar  side  of 
the  dye,  which  is  re^larly  turned 
up  for  the  purpose,  tnrown  for  the 
occasion ;  but  when  one  suiqirises 
Madam  Nature  free  and  disengaged 
from  all  restraint,  she  is  wortn  the 
looking  at ;  and  will  not  fail,  by  the 
interest  and  power  of  her  true  fea¬ 
tures,  either  to  arrest  attention,  or  to 
command  delight.  No  man  is  a  ^eat 
man  to  his  **  valet  de  chambre ,  and 
no  man  will  put  himself  to  the  trouble 
of  wearing  a  domino,  unless  when  at 
a  masquerade ;  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  present  object,  no  man  will  make 
long  digressions,  in  the  midst  of  a 
narrative,  without  running  the  risk 
of  repelbng  the  eye  of  the  reader 
from  print  to  porter — from  the  clean 
and  newly  cut-up  page,  to  the  more 
entertaining  attractions  of  **  beef¬ 
steaks  and  gin-twist.” 

It  was  scarcely  one  o’clock,  and 
yet  the  road  by  merry  Islington  was 
crowded  from  side  to  side ;  and,  in 
addition  to  foot  and  coach  travellers, 
there  was  a  large  supply  of  lengthy 
and  capacious  waggons,  from  the 
hinder  extremities  of  which  a  ladder 
was  thrown  out,  as  over  ship-board, 
along  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob’s 
vision,  foot  passengers  were  constant¬ 
ly,  and  wimout  any  interruption  of 
ttie  onward  motion  of  the  vehicle, 
ascending.  Finding  the  road  longer 
than  I  had  anticipated,  and  my  own 
\  X 
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pri rate  ami  purely  mcnul  cofxitations  the  First’s  clay,  down  to  her  own 
less  interesting,  than,  from  the  excel-  husband,  “  there  where  he  sat.”— 
lent  breakfast  1  had  swallowed,  I  had  This  led  to  a  discovery  of  my  unfor- 
bcen  induced  to  expect,  I  conde-  tunate  situation;  having  been  acei- 
scended  at  last,  after  many  very  sig-  dentally  placed  betwixt  the  pn  ju- 
nificant  signs  and  beckonings  to  that  dices  of  a  pair  of  Gilpins,”  zealous 
effect,  to  lay  hold  of  this  travelling  and  resolute  in  defence  of  a  name 
gang-way,  and  to  ascend  into  one  of  which  had  graced  an  alderman  of 
the  most  joyous,  but  most  motley  yore,  and  was,  at  present,  accom- 
crews,  I  ever  found  bottom-room  a-  panying  the  proprietors  of  a  “  beel- 
mongst.  By  far  the  larger  and  more  steak  tSoth”  to  their  field  of  display 
prominent  proportion  of  this  collec-  and  attraction  on  the  green  at  Kil. 
tion  consisted  of  womanhood,  in  that  monton. 

amusing  state  of  excitement,  which  I  was  relieved,  however,  and  with- 
neyer  fails  to  render  her  communi-  out  any  address  of  my  own,  from 
cative  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  ca-  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  the  daii- 
pable  of  every  species  of  attack,  sally,  gers,  accompanying  my  Gilpin  heresy, 
w’it,  and  repartee.  One  observed,  as  by  a  simultaneous  rising,  screaniiiifr, 
I  was  looking  around  me  for  sitting  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  on  all 
accommotlation,  that  I  might  find  a  sides  of  me.  The  Queen  for  ever— 
comfortable  resting-place  in  a  neigh-  Queen  Caroline  for  ever,**  was  the 
hour’s  lap  ;**  whilst  another  was  shout ;  whilst  coach  after  coach,  in 
disposed  to  put  me  into  her  band-  all  the  display  of  horses,  ribbands, 
box,  for  fear  I  should  get  my  new  and  livery-drivers,  passed  along,  in 
coat  spoiled  by  the  dusty  roads.  By  somewhat  slow,  but  imposing  parade, 
the  time  thaf  I  had  squeezed  myscLf  In  the  first  carriage  I  observeil  a 
into  an  opening  of  no  very  inviting  number  of  black  gowns ;  and  a  tall 
dimensions,  betwixt  a  gentleman  and  Quixotic  figure  kept  waving  an 
lady,  who  were  kind  enough  to  nar-  Address,**  in  the  shape  of  a  folded 
row  their  dimensions,  to  let  me  slip  scroll,  to  and  fro,  with  manifest 
in,  as  a  wedge  does  into  the  reft  of  a  pride  and  satisfaction.  A  band  of 
split  tree,  w'e  had  come  immediately  school-boys  had  popped  their  hcad.s 
opposite  to  John  Gilpin,  who  still  over  an  adjoining  wall,  like  frogs, 
continues  his  unfortunate  horseman-  ready  to  overleap  the  precincts  of  a 
sliip  on  a  sign-board  at  Edmonton,  ditch,  and  were  waving  caps,  and 
A  somewhat  sagacious-looking  figure,  shouting  lustily  to  the  same  tune 
one  of  the  few  male  exceptions  who  of  Reginal  acclamation, — when,  ac- 
w’ere  scattered,  like  salt,  over  this  of-  cording  to  the  old  adage,  “  Nemo 
fensivc  stew  of  feminality,  observed  cst  ab  omni  parte  beatus,**  they  were 
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iiig  purpose  of  such  a  convocation  of 
lit*)Xes,  is  immediately  manifested  in 
fvery  sjK'cies  of  traftic,  from  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  a  cart-horse,  to  the 
still  more  difficult  adjustments  which 
aciiompany  the  tranter  of  stoups*' 
and  “  stoubies.’*  Business,  in  a  word, 
ut  one  kind  or  another,  either  real  or 
assumed,  as  a  cover  for  inclination, 
brings  people,  in  Scotland,  in  crowds 
aiul  droves  to  a  public  fair  or  market. 
In,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ia)ndoii,  and  perhaps  throughout  a 
pretty  extensive  range  of  circunija- 
eent  district,  this  is  not  the  case. 
I’leasure  or  amusement  seems  to  be 
the  engrossing  object  of  pursuit ;  vive 
la  bagatelle  is  written  in  legible  cha¬ 
racters  over  every  booth,  and  tent, 
and  show,  and  swing,  and  round- 
al)out.  The  luxury  of  staring,  wan- 
•Icring,  sauntering,  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  and  laughing  loud  and  im¬ 
moderately,  is  preferred  to  every 
liiglier  order  and  range  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Londoners  come  out  into  the 
sunshine  of  market  life,  not  to  make 
honey,  but  to  dance  like  flies  in  the 
sun-beam,  in  all  the  giddy  convolu¬ 
tions  of  perfect  harmony,  hilarity, 
and  sensualism.  Edmonton  fair, 
which  may  be  fairly  adduced  as  a 
characteristic  specimen,  is  held,  not 
in  streets,  or  lanes,  or  houses,  but  in 
an  open  and  perfectly  level  and 
smooth  grassy  fleld,  amongst  flne 
elm  and  beech  trees,  thinly,  but  pic¬ 
turesquely  scattered  about,  and  un¬ 
der  the  shade  or  shelter,  as  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  requisite,  of  tents,  connect¬ 
ed  together  into  regular  streets  or 
s(|uares,  conveying  a  very  exact  and 
lively  impression  of  an  Arabian  en¬ 
campment,  upon  some  green  sward 
“  Oasis”  in  the  desart.  Here  are  no 
lowing  of  oxen — squeaking  of  pigs — 
l>leating  of  sheep — eternal  vocifera¬ 
tion  of  auctioneer — or  trampling,  and 
prancing,  and  buttocking  of  straw- 
taileil  horses;  but  you  are  met,  in 
lieu,  upon  your  entrance,  by  a  whole 
band  of  hucksters  and  confectioners, 
each  recommending,  by  a  proffered 
s])ecimen,  their  various  and  most 
tempting  delicacies,  and  all  hut  com¬ 
pelling  you  to  become  purchasers, 
^'ou  are  r^alcd,  upon  your  ad  vance, 
with  a  flanking  f«,  on  each  side,  of 
sweet-flavoured  delicacies,  from  the 
ice-cream  of  the  confectioner,  to  the 
C'arolinc  boaf-stcak,”  prepared  and 
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served  up  in  the  best  style  imagina¬ 
ble,  by  my  travelling  companions  the 
iBlpins,  above-mentioned.  The  fact 
was,  that  having  now  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  booth  in  the  very  centre 
of  this  immense  mart,  they  appeared 
in  their  proper  sphere,  and  supplied 
me,  for  it  was  now'  dinner  time,  with 
one  of  the  most  delicious  plates  of 
ox  flesh  I  had  tasted  since  1  visited 
London.  Having  followed  up  Mrs 
Gilpin’s  juicy  and  highly-favoured 
viand  with  a  suitable  accompani¬ 
ment  of  porter  and  gin-twist,  (my 
invariable  beverage,  nor  do  1  ima¬ 
gine  there  is  in  the  w'hole  comimss 
of  drinkables  such  another,)  1  sallied 
forth,  bold  as  a  lion,  strong  as  an  ele¬ 
phant,  and  wise  as  a  serpent,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  every  true  Scotsman’s  delight, 
downright  fun.  And  what,  Mr  Edi¬ 
tor,  wrere  this  world  without  it  ? — a 
stagnant  pool,  over  wliich  a  dark, 
and  damp,  and  dripping  arch-way  is 
cast, — a  wide  and  w’eltering  ocean, 
covered  with  sea- weed  and  glittering 
insects, — a  mine  into  which  men  dive 
to  dig  up  care,  and  coin  misery, — 
a  whirlpool  of  giddy  goosery,  where 
straws  reason — and  plan — and  plot — 
and  resolve — and  sink.  "Why,  in  my 
humble  and  sindere  opinion,  you 
may  as  well  convert  the  old  sun  into 
an  iceberg,  and  the  new  moon  into 
a  shoemaker’s  paring-knife,  as  inter¬ 
dict  us  walking,  and  thinking,  and 
speaking,  and  consociating  rationali¬ 
ties,  from  the  many,  and  exciting, 
and  delighting  entanglements  of  fun 
and  folly.  Keep  vice  and  the  devil 
on  the  outside  of  the  enclosure,  and 
you  have  Eben.  Anderson’s  free  and 
full  permission  to  indulge,  in  all 
manner  and  variety  of  conceit,  to 
pluck  the  flowers  of  pleasure  as  they 
blossom,  and  foot  it  away  lightly 
with  John  Gilpin ;  or,  if  it  like  you 
better,  with  the  full  and  ponderous 
swing  of  John  Gilpin’s  spouse  ! 
**  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof when  the  toothacke  racks 
thy  nerves,  or  the  cholic  squeezes  thee 
dowminto  a  hoop, — when  misfortunes 
come  over  thee  like  the  rush  of  a 
mountain  cascade,  every  jet,  and 
drop,  loaded  with  a  leaden  Mnder- 
osity, — when  thy  heart  fails  thee, 
and  thy  flesh  has  meltol  away  into 
thin  air,  or  into  something  still  less 
perceptible  and  more  cvan^cent ; 
will  tnc  scale  of  thy  sorrows  sink  one 
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grain  the  lower  that  thou  hast  smiled,  of  artificial  acquirement,  which  even 
and  lauffhed,  and  held  thy  sides,  and  London  itself,  the  great  Bahylou  ot 
peered  through  thine  eyes,  and  bath-  the  nineteenth  century,  can  disgorge, 
ed  thy  whole  limbs  in  all  the  dewy  Here  you  have,  under  a  gilded  cano- 
einbalTnent  of  convulsive  merriment  r  py,  one  volley,  and  burst,  and  swell 
Wilt  thou  perceive  thine  own  faults,  of  inatrumentid  music,  from  lean’s 
and  follies,  and  foibles,  the  less  clear-  humble,  but  sweetly  classical  pipe, 
ly  and  distinctly,  that  thou  walkedst  to  the  broad  and  overpowering  blare 
abroad,  thine  eyes  armed  and  aided  by  of  the  sackbut,  trumpet,  drum,  and 
tortoise-shell  siKJCtacles — thy  raven  clarionet.  There,  walk  upon  that 
looks  sleeked  down  over  thy  sinciput,  carpeted  terrace  elevated  into  view, 
and  thy  nose  and  eyebrows  elevated  ana  habited  in  all  the  caricature” 
into  the  altitude  of  peering  and  pry-  of ‘scenic  exhibition,  the  strength  ol 
ing  observation?  Wilt  thou,  in  short,  the  party,  from  Don  Quixote,  (or, 
prove  one  whit  the  less  fit  for  a  faith-  as  modern  philologists,  in  the  depth 
ful  discharge  of  the  duties  and  in-  of  their  accuracy,  would  teach  us  to 
dispensables  of  life,  that  thou  hast  pronounce  it,  Don  Quihote,”  cloth- 
taken  advantage*  of  what  Providence  ed  in  armour,  long,  lank,  and  con- 
lias  thrown  in  thy  way — drunk  the  templative,)  to  the  little  merry  skip- 
sweet  milk  instead  of  sour,  and  jack  hop-my- thumb  pantaloon,  who 
preferred  the  juice  of  the  ruddy  mixes  in  the  dance  with  grimace  and 
and  smiling  gra]>e  to  water-gruel  and  blunderment,  racking  the  sides  of 
wliey  posset  ?  M^hilst  thou  art  em-  the  women  with  jest  and  buffoonery, 
ployed,  Mr  Editor,  with  the  courte-  And  all  this  outward  parade  and  show 
ous  reader,  in  resolving  this  question,  is  to  attract  your  attention  and  your 
what  prevents  me — now  that  the  sun  shilling  to  an  exhibition  of  horse- 
is  taking  a  side-long  and  sheep's-eye  manship  !  There,  a  little  farthc?  to 
glance  at  all  the  gaiety  and  foolery,  at  the  right,  where  the  cymbal  cla.shes, 
all  the  petticoated  witchery  of  this  fan-  and  the  triangle  jingles,  and  where  a 
tastical  confusion — from  imitating  so  large,  and  fat,  and  flabby  arm  is  pro- 
glorious  an  example,  or  from  malang  trud^,  in  perfect  nakedness,  through 
a  part  in  this  overflowing  cupful  of  a  crevice  in  her  boxing,  you  have, 
delight.  On  every  side  of  me,  green,  for  twopence,  a  sight  the  most  sight- 
and  red,  and  blue,  and  variegated  ly,  an  amazement  the  most  amazing, 
lamps,  are  fast  suspending,  in  fes-  and  a  curiosity  the  most  curious  and 
toons,  and  curves,  and  strings,  and  astonishing  of  any  in  the  whole  fair, 
letters,  and  w'ords,  and  sentences,  and  in  the  person  of  a  woman,  weighing 
devices,  for  the  evening;  and  the’  and  measuring,  God  knows  how  much, 
pass- word  of  popular  feeling  is  le-  and  carrying  more  flesh  and  fat  uj)on 
gibly  inscrilx‘d,  in  large  Cako-  her  bones  than  a  Yorkshire  pig,  or  a 
MX  AS,”  on  all  that  floats  in  flags,  Duneam  ox.  All  this,  however,  you 
blazes  in  sign-posts,  or  undulates  in  are  told,  by  the  next  exhibitionist,  is 
show  and  exhibition  draj>ery.  You  nothing  to  the  larae,  live  Boa  Con- 
inav  store  your  pockets,  if  you  will,  strictor,  brought  home  on  board  the 
with  ('aroline  ginger-bread  nuts ;  “  Bundalore  Indiaman,”  from  J^m- 

you  may  dine  on  a  CJaroline  rump,  bay  ;  whose  open  and  salivating  jaws, 
fly  in  a  Caroline  swing,  travel  in  a  in  all  the  raw  fleshiness  of  life,  stoop 
Caroline  round-about,  and  have  your  upon  the  living  and  shivering  pt^v, 
fortune  told  you  by  a  Caroline  gijisey.  and  present  a  very  lively  representa- 
There  is  scarcely  an  utensil,  or  an  tion  of  Nature.  For  a' sixpence  you 
eatable,  or  a  drinkable,  or  a  visible —  can  see  the  showman  put  his  Iwly 
scarcely  a  member  or  portion  of  na-  within  the  folds,  and  nis  head  into 
ture  around  you,  which  is  not,  for  the  mouth,  of  this  only  live  serpent 
the  occasion,  in  one  w'ay  or  another  of  the  kind”  in  Britain.  Walk  thi? 
linked  with  the  name  of  Caroline.”  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk  this 
At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  green  way,”  and  you  have  an  exhibition  ot 
and  populous  street- way,”  w’here  I  every  manner  of  beast  and  bird  in 
now'  stand,  there  spreads,  and  widens,  Polito's  collection,  from  ‘he  litth 
and  curves  out,  into  one  extensive  chattering  ginger-bread  nut-devour- 
embankment  of  display,  all  of  rarity,  ing  baboon,  to  the  huge  and  sagaci- 
in  |>oint  of  natural  proiluction  or  ous  elephant.  The  tall  lady,  coti- 
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tr.isted  with  one  of  diminutive  sta- 
iiire,  holds  out  here  ;  whilst  the  lit- 
jlt*  gentleman,  accompanied  with  the 
\'ork shire  giant,  maintain  interesting 
conversation  a  little  farther  on.  By 
and  by,  ^ou  get '  entangled  amidst 
every  variety  of  rope-dancing,  tumb¬ 
ling,  and  legerdemain ;  and  the  cres¬ 
cent  terminates  on  the  left,  in  a  little 
square  erection,  like  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  containing,  as  may  be  read 
on  all  the  four  sides,  a  true  and  an 
authentic  thunderbolt!”  As  I  had 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a 
shaft  of  im|>erial  Jove,  and  as  I  be- 
lield  a  constant  succession  of  entrants 
through  the  blanket,  curtain,  or  veil, 
into  the  concealed  and  awful  recess 
ivhere  the  exhibition  was  made,  I 
resolved,  very  wisely  and  judiciously, 
to  be  no  wiser  than  my  neighbours, 
and  to  have  my  penny-worth  of 
thunderbolt-information  as  well  as 
they.  So  in  I  passed ;  and,  wrapt 
up  in  a  large  bundle  of  coverings, 
ainl  reposing  as  if  it  had  never  blazed 
in  heaven,  descended  through  the  air, 
or  hissed  amidst  the  damp  and  re»st- 
ing  earth,  I  beheld,  not  tW  thunder- 
l)olt,  but  the  investments  thereof.  At 
length  an  old  woman,  with  a  wither¬ 
ed  ainl  drietl  aspect,  as  if  she  had 
been  shovelled  off  from  the  forge  of 
the  (Jyclops  in  the  shape  of  a  cinder, 
appeare<l  suddenly  from  a  small  con¬ 
cealed  enclosure,  and,  after  prefacing, 
with  a  long  story  about  her  garden  in 
Kent,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  which, 
in  the  shape  of  this  thunderbolt,  had, 
in  her  own  presence,  descended  into  it 
— she  proceeded,  slowly  and  cautious¬ 
ly,  as  if  she  were  afraid,  at  every  ap¬ 
proximation,  of  a  sudden  explosion, 
to  unfold,  coat  after  coat,  as  one  peels 
an  onion,  or  as  the  CTavedi^er  in 
Hamlet  doffs  his  doublets,  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  visitatit  of  her  garden.  The 
last  wrapping,  which  was  the  sixth, 
and  of  linen,  being  at  length  unco¬ 
vered,  there  was  a  breathless  pause 
throughout  the  whole  assembly ; — I 
felt  a  strong  and  a  convulsive  ^asp 
upon  my  right  arm;- but  had  not 
time  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  hand 
which  held  me  so  fast  belonged,  when 
the  farther  comer  of  the  sheeting  be¬ 
ing  withdrawn,  and  a  small  section  of 
the  bolt  exposed,  a  sudden  and  most 
fearful  exclamation  arose,  and  down 
n|>on  the  earth  fell,  or  rather  sank. 


mv  grasping  neighbour ;  being  no 
otlier,  as  1  soon  ascertaineil,  than  my 
beaf-steak  and  mutton-chop  land¬ 
lady,  Mrs  Gilpin  herself!  'rhe  plen¬ 
tiful  use  and  application  of  water 
upon  her  formerly  rubicund,  but  now 
truly  indigo  countenance,  disi^ensed 
from  a  vessel  wisely  kept  by  tne  ex¬ 
hibitionist  against  similar  accidents, 
served  to  bring  my  good  lady,  first  to 
the  use  of  her  tongue,  and  soon  after 
to  the  possession  of  her  senses ;  and 
the  further  unfolding  of  the  dreadful 
agent  was  proceeded  in  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Every  one  was  amazed ;  and 
1  dare  say,  even  the  members  of  the 
Iloyal,  and  Philosophical,  and  Specu¬ 
lative  Societie8,Iwould  have  been  not 
less  so,  in  contemplating  the  perfect 
quietude,  inactivity,  and  peacefulness 
of  the  awful  existence  before  us. 
The  bolt  (for,  in  order  to  benefit  sci¬ 
ence,  it  is  proper  to  be'  particular) 
was  of  an  oblong  shape,  something 
in  the  form  of  a  drop  of  water  when 
falling  from  a  leaf,  of  a  tear  when 
Quitting  the  most  prominent  spike  of 
tne  under  eyelid  ;  or  of  an  egg,  when 
properly  shaped  and  proportioned  ; 
partaking,  in  consistency  and  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  very  much  of  the 
features  and  qualities  of  a  chipped  or 
hewed  “  granite.” 

The  mind  of  woman,  as  well  as  of 
man,  is  naturally  prone  to  sjiecula- 
tion  and  induction  ;  and  many,  and 
somewhat  ingenious  and  amusing, 
were  the  observations  which,  after 
seeing  that  all  was  safe,  were  passed 
upon  this  occasion.  One  lady  (for 
in  London  even  a  chimney-sweep’s 
doxy  is  a  lady)  took  up  the  stone, 
weighed  it  carefully,  looked  at  it, 
turned  it  round,  tried  it  with  her 
nail,  and  then  observed,  that  it  was 
both  hard  and  weighty.  Another 
said  it  was  of  a  droll  shape ;  and  a 
third  wondered  how  many  pounds  it 
might  weigh.  At  last,  one  more  sa¬ 
gacious  looking  than  the  rest,  cau¬ 
tioned  the  old  woman  who  kept 
it,  against  remaining  near  it  during 
thunder,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
make  some  dangerous  movements,  in 
order  to  regain  its  former  residence 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  cloud  from  which 
it  had  descended !  After  a  variety  of 
speculation,  I  found  myself  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mrs  Gilpin,  who  still  stuck 
fast  by  my  arm,  in  the  midst  of  a 
whole  forest  of  “  round-abouts”  and 
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uei^ilibourlioocl,  we  spent  an  eveninp; 
which  I  have  ever  since  considered 
as  one  of  the  happiest  of  iny  life. — In 
the  mean  time,  1  remain 
Yours,  &c. 

Eben.  Anderson. 

N.Ih  There  having  been  various, 
and  somewhat  contradictory  surmi¬ 
ses,  respecting  ray  personal  identity, 
place  of  residence,  profession,  and  so 
t’orth,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating,  like  our  good  parson,  in  a 
iit'giitive  form,  what  I  liave  occasion 
to  know  of  myself : — I  am  neither 
writer,  nor  banker,  nor  merchant, 
nor  mechanic,  nor  magistrate,  nor 
minister;  but  just  plain  Eben.  An¬ 
derson,  (ient.,  and  a  faithful  and  loyal 
subject  of  his  present  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth. 


VILW  OF  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS 

IX  AMERICA,  DURING  THE  YEARS 

1B18,  1819,  AND  1820. 

'J'hk  United  States  of  America,  in 
whatever  light  they  are  considered, 
I’onn  an  interesting  subject  of  con¬ 
templation  ;  and  it  would,  no  doubt, 
l)e  extremely  desirable  to  have  a 
calm  and  philosophical  estimate  of 
the  American  character  and  manners. 
Most  of  those,  however,  who  have 
undertaken  this  difficult  task,  appear 
to  have  been  beset  by  strange  preju¬ 
dices,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
in  place  of  giving  a  faithful  portrait 
of  the  American  character,  they  have 
either  censuretl  and  abused  every 
thing  American,  or  they  have  run 
blindly  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
lavish  and  indiscriminate  praise.  In 
place  of  calmly  deliberating  on  the 
•piestion,  in  the  ca^iacity  of  judges, 
they  have  descended  into  the  arena 
of  debate,  and  have  entered  into  the 
subject  with  all  the  zeal  and  ingenui¬ 
ty  of  party-spirit.  It  is  not  from 
such  suspicious  sources  that  we  can 
draw  any  satisfactory  information. 
Fven  in  respect  to  the  laws,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  policy  of  America,  and 
tbeir  general  effect  on  the  CTcat  body 
of  the  j)eople,  we  meet  witn  the  most 
decidwl  and  positive  contradictions ; 
and  although,  by  comparing  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  different  writers,  wc 
may  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to 
specific  facts ;  yet,  in  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  question 'of  national  character 


and  manners,  w'c  are  landed  into  a 
hojieless  controversy.  On  matters  of 
this  nature,  there  is  such  a  latitude 
for  fancy,  caprice,  temiier,  taste,  and 
other  feelings,  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  wide  discrepancies  of 
travellers  on  such  subjects.  Some, 
too,  may  liave  had  the  misfortune,  in 
visiting  a  foreign  country,  to  be  cast 
among  jx^rsons  of  disagreeable  habits 
and  character ;  and  if  they  arc  evil 
disposed  towards  the  people,  they 
will  take  occasion  to  fasten  the  faults 
of  a  few  on  the  community  at  large. 
If  a  writer  is  contenteil  an<l  liappy  ; 
if  he  succeed  in  the  puiqwscs  of  his 
journey,  this  frame  of  mind  will 
throw  a  chann  over  external  objects, 
and  will  make  him  pleased  with 
every  thing.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  unhappy  and  dissatisfied,  he 
will  see  things  under  a  totally  difter- 
ent  aspect ;  his  discontented  spirit 
will  tinge  every  thing  with  its  own 
hue ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  can  hardly  expect  from  him  any 
favourable  account  of  the  iK'ople 
among  whom  he  resides.  Where  the 
judgment,  therefore,  is  apt  to  be  bi- 
asscil  by  so  many  circumstances,  it 
is  not  by  giving  implicit  credit  to  any 
single  testimony,  but  from  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  tlifferent  and  contradictory 
statements,  that  we  can  extract  any 
fair  estimate  of  the  American  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  present  work,  on  the  Society 
and  Manners  of  America,  is  by  a  lady 
who  visited  the  country  in  1818.  It 
consists  of  letters  w  ritten  to  a  friend, 
containing  her  observations  on  all 
that  she  saw  or  heard  in  this  new 
and  interesting  country,  copiously 
interspersetl  with  reflections,  both 
moral  and  iwlitical,  on  many  import¬ 
ant  topics  connected  with  Great 
Hritain,  as  well  as  with  America. 
The  style  of  the  writer  is  lively  and 
entertaining,  and  though  she  occa¬ 
sionally  introduces  trite  ami  com¬ 
mon-place  remarks,  she  is  at  other 
times  elocment,  as  well  as  philosophi¬ 
cal.  In  this  view,  the  work  is  far 
from  being  destitute  of  interest.  Its 
chief  defect  seems  to  be,  that  it  is 
one  continue<l  and  overstrained  pa¬ 
negyric  upon  every  thing  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  America,  even  to  the 
minutest  particular  of  her  manners 
and  customs.  With  this  writer, 
America  is  the  standard  of  excellence, 
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Amcnca  in  1818,  1819,  and  1820, 

and  every  thing  is  praised  or  censur¬ 
ed  exactly  as  it  approaches  to  or  re¬ 
cedes  from  this  model.  There  are 
no  discriminating  traits  in  the  por¬ 
trait,  no  variety  or  relief  from  the  dition, 
broad  and  uniform  glare  of  exagger¬ 
ated  praise.  No  one  who  considers 
the  circumstances  of  the  American 
community  can  be  insensible  to  its 
peculiar  and  various  advantages.  In  dually 
l>articular,  the  immense  and  unoccu- 
pi«l  territory  which  lies  between  the  to  which,  as  he  cannot  control  them, 
Western  States  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  must  accommodate  his  habits  ; 
affords  a  vast  outlet  to  her  superflu-  and  we  bring  these  peculiarities  into 
ous  and  increasing  population  ;  and  view,  by  way  of  set-off*  to  the  perjH - 
the  wages  of  labour  are  thus  always  tual  species  of  flattery  and  coinpli- 
kept  high  in  the  more  populous  and  raent  in  which  this  writer  indulges 
settled  |)arts.  The  great  mass  of  on  the  subject  of  America. 

Uie  American  community  must  thus  To  such  a  length,  indeed,  is  this 
always  be  prosperous,  nappy,  and  partiality  carried,  that  it  detracts 
contented.  That  wretchedness  and  greatly  from  the  authority  of  litr 
misery  which  are  found  in  the  ancient  statements.  From  the  most  trilling 
and  overpeopled  communities  of  Eu-  circumstances,  and  from  every  jur- 
rope,  cannot  be  seen  here  ;  and  no  tu-  son  with  whom  she  meets  in  the  shajx' 
mults  or  discontent,  occasioned  by  the  of  an  American,  she  draws  the  ma- 
high  price  of  provisions,  or  by  want  terials  of  panegyric.  On  reading 
of  employment,  can  occur  in  this  some  of  her  statements,  we  might 
land  of  prosperity  ahd  peace.  But  suppose  that  human  nature  had  been 
with  this  blessing,  w^hich  we  are  far  improved  by  its  passage  across  the 
from  underrating,  are  connected  pe-  Atmntic,  and  that  the  selfish  passions 
culiar  disadvantages,  aff'ecting  the  w'hich  distracted  the  European  states 
state  of  society  and  of  manners,  found  no  place  in  this  h«ppy  country, 
which  this  writer  has  throwm  entire-  It  was  an  American  vessel  in  which 
ly  into  the  shade.  In  a  community  this  Englishwoman  sailed  for  the 
newly  fonned,  such  as  that  of  Ame-  ■'United  States ;  and  the  dispositions 
rica,  we  can  no  w  here  expect  to  find,  of  the  crew,  the  character  of  the  cap- 
cxcept,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  oldest  tain,  and  the  whole  management  and 
towms,  the  same  comforts,  conveni-  discipline  of  the  ship,  furnish  topics 
enccs,  and  luxuries,  nor  the  same  for  unqualified  praise.  1  observed 
polish  and  refinement  of  manners,  or  much,**  she  remarks,  ‘‘  and  often, 
tlie  same  high  acquirements,  as  in  the  upon  the  quietness  and  matchless  ac- 
old  and  long-established  societies  of  tivity  of  the  cjrew.**  No  scolding 
Euroj)c ;  and  all  accounts  according-  from  the  captain,  nor  sulky  looks 
ly  agree,  that  as  we  recede  into  the  from  the  men  ;  but  all  was  kindness 
l^ck  settlements,  we  meet  with  a  on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience  on 
state  of  manners  rather  coarse  and  the  other.  The  ship  was  named 
repulsive.  JMr  Birkbeck,  who  can-  Amity,  and,  during  the  whole  pas- 
iiot  w'ell  be  suspected  of  any  preju-  sage,  there  never  was  a  ^pute,  ex¬ 
dice  against  America,  has  celebrated  cept  once,  between  an  Englishman 
die  filthiness  of  the  inns,  where  the  and  a  Scotchman,  in  which  an  Ame- 
inotley  assemblage  of  strangers  are  rican,  milder,  of  course,  and  less  fier) 
all  crowded  into  one  sleeping  apart-  in  his  disposition,  kept  the  peace  lx- 
inent,  and  wdiere  they  in  a  manner  tween  both.  The  captain  was  an 
dress  and  undress  in  public ;  a  trait  old  and  weather-beaten  sailor,  who 
w’liich  evinces  a  vulgarity  and  wrant  had  often  crossed  the  Atlantic,  am 
of  delicacy  wholly  inconsistent  with  had  never  lost  a  single  spar ;  thoug  j 
our  Kiiropt*an  ideas  of  decorum.  By  (acids  the  writer)  I  **  have  con  verst  t 
the  want  of  domestic  service,  also,  with  sailors  not  half  tlte  age  of  t  k 
and  of  other  conveniences,  a  great  good  captain  of  die  Amity,  who  ha< 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  though  they  never  made  a  voyage  widiout  losnni  ^ 
liavc  jdenty  of  provisions,  and  may  sjiar.**  It  would  thus  appear,  th**  ’ 
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be  realising  an  independence,  must 
be  engaged  in  the  meanest  ami  moM 
servile  offices,  and  must,  in  the  end 
contract  habits  suitable  to  their  con- 
\Ve  do  not  mention  tbt^ 
things  in  any  way  reproachful  to 
America.  They  necessarily  flow 
from  the  state  of  manners  which 
must  prevail  in  a  community  gra- 
over  the  dcsari. 
Man  IS  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
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.iinong  tlieir  other  advantages,  the 
Americans  arc,  somehow  or  other,  se* 
(iired  against  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean.  The  intelligence  of  the  crew 
is  the  frequent  topic  of  praise.  She 
often  conversed,  she  informs  us,  with 
one  of  those  sons  of  Neptune,”  as 
he  sat  piecing  a  tom  sail  and  mend¬ 
ing  a  rope,  and  never  came  from  the 
conversation  without  having  gained 
>t)nie  useful  information,  or  without 
having  conceived  a  higher  idea  of 
the  country  to  w'hich  the  man  be¬ 
longed. 

In  tins  happy  frame  of  mind  our 
traveller  enteretl  the  Hudson.  Here 
'he  is  furnished  with  innumerable 
'iihjects  of  admiration,  and  her  de- 
'cription  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the 
.  arious  objects  which  now  presented 
‘lieinsclves,  is  eloquent  and  strik- 
mg.  As  the  ship  movetl  slowly  up 
‘iu*  river  towards  New  York,  num- 
iarless  little  boats,  manned  with  ac¬ 
tive  rowers,  darted  from  the  difter- 
vJit  shores,  and  made  various  inqui¬ 
ries  at  the  vessel,  respecting  the  length 
<*f  the  vojTige,  the  weather,  the 
'.vinds,  the  latest  news  from  Europe, 
^S:c. ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  dialogue, 
they  asked  if  any  of  the  passengers 
wislnal  to  be  landed  ?  but  always  in 
vi  manner,  w’e  are  told,  which  “  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  render  a  ci¬ 
vility,  rather  than  a  desire  to  obtain 
emjdoynierit.’* 

rheir  faces,  we  are  also  informeil, 
were  uncommonly  intelligent ;  they 
h.ad  piercing,  grey  eyes,  which  glan¬ 
ced  from  beneath  even  and  projecting 
hrow’s, — and  they  spoke  good  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  a  goo(l  voice  and  accent; 
and,  it  is  added,  that  she  had  before 
«)l>servc‘d  the  same  of  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  in  which  she  had  taken  her 
iwissage.  Every  thing  that  came 
mider  lier  observation,  in  this  land  of 
happiness,  our  traveller  seems  to 
have  surveyed  with  a  most  favourable 
eye.  In  the  landing  from  the  ship, 
she  discovers  new  matter  for  congra¬ 
tulation  and  praise.  They  were  be¬ 
set,  we  are  told,  with  no  needy  crowds 
of  suppliants,  imploring  charity  or 
work ;  yet  the  deportment  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens  was  in  the  highest  degree  civil 
and  obliging :  some  laid  planks  to  as¬ 
sist  their  descent  from  the  vessel,  or 
lent  a  hand  to  stay  their  unsteady  feet, 
while  others  busied  themselves  with 
t]\eir  portmimteaus.  In  all  this  there 
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is  nothing  very  extraordinary.  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  the  partiality  of 
our  traveller.  A\’^e  are  further  assu¬ 
red,  that  **  there  was  in  the  look 
and  air  of  those  men,  though  clad 
in  working-jackets,  something  which 
told  that  they  were  rendering  civili¬ 
ties,  not  services  ;  and  that  a  kind  of 
thank  ye  was  all  that  should  be  ten¬ 
dered  in  return.”  AV’'e  have  various 
anecdotes  and  stories,  to  shew  the  ci¬ 
vil  and  obliging  dispositions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York  to  stran¬ 
gers,  of  which  w'e  do  not  make  the 
least  question ;  and  the  servants,  al¬ 
so,  arc  vindicated  from  the  charge 
often  made  against  them,  of  being 
disobliging  and  insolent. 

In  Philadelphia,  which  our  tra¬ 
veller  next  visited,  she  ex])erienced 
the  same  hospitable  attentions  as  at 
New  York  ;  for  though,  she  remarks, 
that  there  is  at  first  something  cold 
and  precise  in  the  general  air  and 
manner  of  the  peojile,  particularly 
when  compared  to  the  chearfulness 
and  open-heartedness  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  New  York,  yet  this  coldness 
of  exterior,  she  assures  us,  wears  off,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  further  acquain¬ 
tance.  Our  traveller  is  remarkably 
brief  in  her  account  of  what  is  tlie 
chief  province  of  a  traveller  to  de- 
scrilie;  namely,  the  apjiearance  of  the 
city,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  we  regret  this  the  more, 
as  her  forte  seems  jiarticularly  to  lie 
in  these  local  sketches.  From  this, 
she  diverges  into  the  wide  ocean  of 
political  discussion,  and  speculates  at 
great  length  on  the  character  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  about  which  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion — on  the  penal 
code  of  America — and  on  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  capital  punishments  for  mi¬ 
nor  crimes. 

The  State-house,  in  which  was  ar- 
sembled  the  first  American  (’ongress, 
and  which  is  now  converted  into  a 
Museum,  next  affords  her  a  topic  for 
declamation  ;  and  she  takes  occasion 
from  this,  to  enter  at  great  length  on 
the  subject  of  the  first  American 
war.  A  great  portion  of  the  work  is 
indeed  Uken  up  with  abstract  essays 
on  political  questions,  which  might 
have  been  just  as  well  argued  oti  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  >Ye  have,  also, 
liesides  various  other  points  which 
are  discusse<l,  a  long  dis.vrtation  on 
negro -si  a  very,  the  chief  object  of 
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which  seems  to  be,  to  vindicate  Ame-  children  are,  it  seems,  allowed  to  wor- 
rica  from  the  reproach  which  she  is  ship  thw  Maker  in  the  same  churcli 
supposed  to  have  incurred  on  this  withthoseof  the  whites;  but  here,  as 
account,  though  we  do  not  see  that  well  as  in  school-rooms,  they  are 
our  author’s  reasonings  are  very  con-  fully  ranged  on  separate  forms :  ami 
elusive.  The  existence  of  domestic  in  cities,  the  Africans  have  churches 
slavery  is  unquestionably  the  great  as  well  as  preachers,  of  their  own;  as 
blot  ot  the  American  community.  We  it  would  be  unbecoming  the  gentility 
do  not  at  present  inquire  where  was  of  the  white  preachers  to  dispense  to 
the  original  sin  of  thus  defiling  the  them  the  gospel  of  peace.  In  hoard- 
white  population  by  the  introduction  ing-houses,  also,  the  white  and  black 
of  blacks.  W e  willingly  absolve  the  servants  are  ranged  at  diffel^nt  tables, 
Americans  from  any  peculiar  blame  and,  in  short,  all  the  domestic  inter- 
on  this  account.  Nay,  we  believe  course  of  the  whites  with  the  blacks 
that  every  enlightened  American  sin-  is  one  continued  series  of  what 
cerely  laments  the  existence  of  sla-  in  Europe  would  reckon  insults, 
very  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  the  every  one  grosser  than  another.  It 
traces  of  it  which  are  still  left,  even  is  in  vain  that  our  author  endeavours 
w'here  it  is  abolished,  in  the  admix-  to  palliate  these  odious  distinctions, 
ture  of  the  black  with  the  white  po-  by  comparing  them  to  those  which 
pulation.  But  the  evil  exists,  and  separate  the  higher  from  the  lower 
the  degrading  state  in  which  the  free  classes  in  Europe.  In  every  coni- 
blacks  are  still  kept,  by  the  prevailing  munity,  the  foundation  for  distinc- 
iniluence  of  numbers,  is  one  of  the  tions  is  laid  in  those  inequalities  ot 
most  odious  and  disgusting  conse-  wealth,  rank,  or  talent,  wnich  every 
quences  of  negro  slavery.  It  marks  where  prevail.  These  distinctions 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  are  inevitable ;  they  necessarily  arise 
the  powerful  effect  of  despotism  in  out  of  the  very  nature  of  human  so- 
corrupting  the  human  heart.  The  ciety,  and  are  even  recognised  by  the 
insolent  superiority  assumed  by  the  poor,  who  are  far  from  grudging,  on 
whites  over  the  blacks,  and  the  de-  this  account,  at  the  rich.  No  heart- 
grading  distinctions  maintained  be-  burnings  are  produced  by  these  dis- 
tween  the  two  classes,  throughout  tinctions,  because  no  positive  or  per- 
all  the  details  of  social  life,  are  ut-  emptory  line  is  drawn  between  the 
terly  revolting  to  every  principle  of  different  classes ;  and  any  man  in 
humanity,  or  of  right  feeling.  To  Europe  has  the  chance,  by  industry 
the  despised  black,  life  is  a  continual  or  talent,  of  rising  to  tne  highest 
series  of  unmanly  insults,  which  habit  consideration  in  society.  The  la- 
may  force  him  to  bear,  but  which,  bouring  classes  are  not  considered  in 
we  have  access  to  know',  is  in  many  Europe  as  objects  of  disgust,  whose 
cases  a  source  of  the  most  cruel  mor-  intercourse  would  bring  pollution 
tification.  In  many  countries  where  along  with  it.  The  rich  do  not,  in¬ 
slavery  prevails,  or  has  prevailed,  the  deed,  associate  in  familiar  intercourse 
slightest  taint  of  negro  blood  on  the  with  the  poor,  but  rather  from  the 

unhappy  person,  stamps  indelible  natural  unfitness  of  such  interwurse. 

disgrace,  from  which  neither  moral  than  from  any  offensive  feeling  ot 
nor  intellectual  w'orth  can  relieve  disgust  towards  them.  But  in  coun- 
him.  In  the  southern  states  of  the  tries  where  slavery  has  been  planted, 
Union  this  is  still  tlie  case;  in  the  thecase  is  widely  different.  Thefoun- 
northern  states,  the  hardships  of  tlie  dadon  for  the  separation  of  the  two 
negro’s  lot  may  be  somewhat  miti-  classes  is  thus  laid,  in  the  pride  and 
gated.  But  in  many  respects  he  is  insolence  of  the  whites ;  the  natural 
still  treated  with  harshness  and  con-  return  for  which,  from  the  blacks,  is 
tumely  :  the  manners  of  the  country  resentment  and  hatred.  We  are  dulv 
still  mark  him  out  for  scorn  and  ex-  sensible  that  slavery,  audits  banetul 
elusion,  as  if  Iiis  society  were  pollu-  consequences,  cannot  be  suddenly  cx- 
tion  ;  and  the  very  facts  casually  let  tirpated  from  the  society  of  the  Unit- 
out  by  our  traveller,  in  her  anxiety  ed  States,  and  are  far  from  imputing 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  America  blame  to  the  government,  whose  1^- 
to  the  freed  negroes,  decisively  mark  nevolent  exertions  in  abolishing  ih** 
their  degradeil  state.  The  black  trafiic  in  slaves,  and  in  the  wise  atu 
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lilu'ral  policy  which  it  has  followed 
towards  the  free  blacks,  we  duly 
appreciate.  But  we  wonder  how  a 
ptH)ple,  among  whom  a  love  of  liber¬ 
ty  prevails,  who  are  generally  well 
informed,  and  who  in  that  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  their  domestic  po¬ 
licy,  namely,  the  administration  of 
criininal  justice,  are  so  thoroughly 
riilightened  and  merciful,  should  ne- 
\  t  rtheless, .  in  their  domestic  man- 


abstract  sciences.  WonderlhUy  patient 
and  candid  in  argument,  close  reasoners, 
acute  observers,  and  original  thinkers. 
They  understand  little  the  play  of  words, 
or,  as  the  French  more  distinctly  express 
it,  badinage.  When  an  American,  in- 
deed,  is  pressed  into  this  by  some  more 
triding  European,  or  by  some  lively  wo. 
man  of  his  own  nation,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  a  Quaker  striking  into  a  High- 


>.rtlieIoss,.in  their  domestic  m»n-  J""**  T*>ie  people  have  nothing  of 
.u  rs,  atnl  'daily  intercourse,  trample  X"’ 

he  feeling  of  an  unoffending  ^^her.  It  is  «,id  that  everj 

i.iie  0  i>eopIe,  in  a  manner  alike  re*  man  has  his  forie^  and  so,  perhaiis,  has 


nice  of  people,  in  a  manner  alike  re- 

pii;i:nant  to  humanity,  religion,  and  every  nation ;  that  of  the  Americiin  is 
t'\ery  liberal  maxim  ;  and  all  this,  clearly  good  sense:  this  sterling  quality 
merely  because  their  colour  happens  is  the  current  coin  of  the  country,  and  it 
to  be  black,  instead  ot  white.  The  is  curious  to  see  how  immediately  it  tries 
admirable  satire  of  Montesquieu  the  metal  of  other  minds, 
seems  here  to  be  strictly  applicable. 

This  great  man,  when  he  was  argu-  The  author  also  mentions  ano- 
ing  ironically  in  defence  of  negro  ther  trait  of  the  American  character, 
vlavcry,  contended  that  the  blacks  namely,  a  talent  for  dry  humour, 
u  (Tc  not  men,  and  were  therefore  which  is  the  weajion  (she  adds,)  they 
not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  usually  employ  wlien  assailed  by 
species,  because,  he  adds,  if  they  impertinence,  or  troublesome  folks  of 
were  men,  it  would  follow  that  we  any  kind.  This  might  have  passed 
could  not  be  Christians.  oft*  very  well  as  a  general  remark, 

I'he  account  of  Philadelphia  is  con-  but  we  have  unfortunately  some  spe- 
I'luded  with  the  following  excellent  cimens  given  of  this  dry  humour, 
delineation  of  the  American  character:  which  seems  to  us  to  be  affectation, 

.  .  „  or  downright  vulgarity.  One  of  the 

1  he  Americans  are  very  ^  talkers,  ^  5,^  .fefferson,  when 

hrtiv  the  exchange  of  knowledge,  for  was  President,  the  truth  of  whieh 

«  hich  they  employ  conversation,  and  cm.  Y®  ‘"t* 

ploy  it  solely.  They  have  a  surprising  dinners.  '»  appears  that  the  Spanish 
^tock  of  information,  but  this  runs  little  Ambassadors  lady  took  offence  in 
into  the  precincts  of  imagination  ;  facts  some  point  of  etiquette,  and  sent  fier 
fonn  the  ground. work  of  their  discourse,  husband  to  complain  to  Mr  tJefterson, 
They  arc  accustomed  to  rest  their  opinions  who,  we  are  told,  fell  upon  the  fol- 
on  the  results  of  experience,  rather  than  lowing  happy  expedient  of  rebuking 
on  ingenious  theories  and  abstract  reason-  this  formaJity  : — 
ings ;  and  are  always  wont  to  overturn 

the  one,  by  a  simple  ap{)eal  to  the  other.  Jefferson,  while  occupied  in  his  lib* 

They  have  much  general  knowledge,  but  was  informed  that  the  Simiiish  iiii- 

are  best  read  in  philosophy,  history,  poli-  nister  was  in  an  adjoining  a|>artment ; 
lical  economy,  and  the  general  science  of  he  called  immediately  for  his  boots,  anil 
government.  The  world,  how'ever,  is  the  putting  one  on,  and  holding  the  other  in 
l>(X)k  which  they  consider  most  attentive-  his  hand,  proceeded  to  the  rwm.  Hav- 
ly,  and  make  a  general  practice  of  turn-  ing  half-opened  the  door,  he  issued  orders 
ing  over  the  page  of  every  man*s  mind  to  the  servant  behind  him,  touching  his 
that  comes  across  them ;  they  do  this  horse,  and  then  advancing,  and  drawing 
very  quietly,  and  very  civilly,  and  with  on,  as  he  did  so,  his  remaining  boot,  we  - 
the  understanding  that  you  are  at  perfect  corned  his  visitor  with  bis  wonted  ame- 
libcrty  to  do  the  same  by  theirs.  They  nity.  “  Pray  be  seated  ;  be  s^ted  ;  no 
ire  entirely  without  mauvaite  hanie,  and  ceremony  here,  my  good  Sir.  Very  glad 
are  equally  ftee  from  effrontery  and  ofti-  to  sec  you and  then,  without  reading 
ciousness.  The  constant  exercise  of  the  the  disconcerted  air  of  the  astoi^hed  rc- 
rcasoning  powers  gives  to  their  character  presenUtivc  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  en- 
•ind  manners  a  mildness,  plainness,  and  tcred  with  hia  wonted  into  genera 
unchanging  suavity,  such  as  are  often  re-  conversation,  opposing  ft*®  S**' 
marked  in  Europe  in  men  devoted  to  the  the  minister,  and  the  unaffected  majesty 


or  downright  vulgarity*  C)ne  of  the 
stories  tola  is  of  Sir  Jefferson,  when 
he  was  President,  the  truth  of  which 
we  greatly  doubt : — At  one  of  his 
dinners,  it  appears  that  the  Spanish 
Ambassador's  lady  took  oft'eiice  in 
some  point  of  etiquette,  and  sent  tier 
husband  to  complain  to  Mr  Jefferson, 
who,  we  are  told,  fell  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  happy  expedient  of  rebuking 
this  formality : — 

INIr  Jefferson,  while  occupied  in  his  lib* 
rary,  was  informed  that  the  S|miiish  mi¬ 
nister  was  in  an  adjoining  a|)artmcnt ; 
he  called  immediately  for  his  boots,  ami 
putting  one  on,  and  holding  the  other  in 
his  hand,  proceeded  to  the  room.  Hav¬ 
ing  half-opened  the  door,  he  issued  orders 
to  the  servant  behind  him,  touching  his 
horse,  and  then  advancing,  and  drawing 
on,  as  he  did  so,  his  remaining  boot,  wel¬ 
comed  his  visitor  with  bis  wonted  ame¬ 
nity.  “  Pray  be  seated  ;  be  seated  ;  no 
ceremony  here,  my  good  Sir.  Very  glad 
to  see  you and  then,  without  regarding 
the  disconcerted  air  of  the  astonished  re¬ 
presentative  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  en¬ 
tered  with  hia  wonted  ease  into  general 
conversation,  opposing  the  gentleman  to 
the  minister,  and  the  unaffected  majesty 
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of  the  philosopher  to  the  frozen  haughti-  Seneka,  Onondaga,  and  (  aiiadaitnia 
ness  of  the  diidomatist.  lakes,  they  found  that  cultivation 

Anxious  to  explore  the  country,  had  here  made  greater  progress  than 
of  which  she  had  such  a  fervent  ad-  farther  eastward.  The  villages  at  the 
miration,  our  traveller  now  took  a  head  of  these  lakes  are  all  thrivin'^ 
journey  up  the  Hudson,  160  miles,  and  beautiful.  But  Canadaigua,  our 
to  Albany  ;  thence  she  proceeded  traveller  is  of  opinion,  bears  awav  the 
westward  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  palm.  In  the  country  near  the  river 
and  visiting  Canada,  returned  to  Genesee  she  took  up  her  residence 
New  York  by  way  of  Vermont.  In  with  a  Mr  Wadsworth,  who,  nineteen 
the  course  of  this  journey,  she  had  years  before,  had  settled  in  Uie  depths 
various  opportunities  of  observing  of  the  wilderness, 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  new  set-  Leaving  Genessee,  in  one  of  those 
tiers — their  plans  for  improving  the  light  waggons  so  common  in  tlic 
country,  and  the  great  difficulties  United  States,  they  traced  the  cours  e 
they  had  to  struggle  with,  not  only  of  the  Genessee  to  within  four  miles 
from  the  labour  of  clearing  the  of  it?  discharge  into  lake  Ontario, 
land,  but  from  the  diseases  occasion-  where  there  are  three  reinarkahlo 
cd  by  the  pestilential  air  of  the  falls  in  the  river.  At  the  head  of 
woods,  and  by  the  exhalations  from  the  first  fall  is  the  town  of  Roches- 
thc  waters.  Her  observations  on  all  ter,  which  is  only  seven  years  old, 
these  matters  are,  as  usual,  pur-  and  now  contains  upwards  of  200 
posely  interspersed  wdth  political  houses,  well  laid  out  in  broad  streets ; 
discussion  of  events,  many  of  them  shops  furnished  with  .all  the  neces- 
long  ])ast.  "West  Point,  near  Albany,  saries,  and  many  of  tlie  luxuries  of 
tlic  scene  of  General  Arnold’s  trea-  life ;  and  several  good  inns, 
chery  during  the  American  war,  gives  From  Rochester  to  Lewiston,  on 
occasion  for  a  dissertation  on  that  the  Niagara  river,  the  country  was 
transaction ;  and  in  the  character  of  unhealthy  in  the  extreme — almost 
Arnold,  and  throughout  the  whole  every  house  was  the  habitation  of 
work,  every  opportunity  is,  in  like  disease ;  and  the  pallid  countenan- 
manner,  seized  for  a  political  lec-  ces  of  the  settlers  indicated  too  plain - 
turc.  ly  their  sufferings":  the  cabins  they 

From  Albany,  they  set  forward  in  passed  on  the  road  exhibited  no- 
the  stage  coach,  and  having  gained  thing  of  the  stir  of  human  life :  one 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  traced  solitary  figure  was  sometimes  the 
its  course  for  60  miles,  through  a  only  moving  creature  within  its 
country  finely  varied,  rich  with  cul-  avails.  At  one  place,  a  group  oi 
tivation,  and  sprinkled  with  cottages  children  was  gathered,  some  sitting, 
and  villas.  The  valley  of  the  IVIo-  some  standing,  to  observe  the  pass- 
hawk  is  chiefly  peopled  with  old  ing  vehicle :  “  the  gaze  of  their  lus- 
Dutch  settlers,  who,  along  with  the  treless  eyes,  and  the  hue  of  their 
Germans,  thrive  the  best  in  this  a-  sallow  cheeks,  haunted  me  for  many 
gricultural  country, — who  set  them-  hours  afterwards.”  The  physician 
selves  down  with  w’onderful  sagacity,  wffio  travelled  with  them  in  the  dili- 
and  this  l)eing  once  done,  is  done  for  gence,  told  them,  that  he  bad  five 
ever.  Tlie  qualities  of  the  other  and  thirty  patients  within  the  stretch 
settlors  are  thus  briefly  summed  up :  of  a  mile.  We  did  not,  (says  our 
As  a  settler,  next  best  to  the  Ger-  traveUer),  enter  a  house  in  which 
man  thrives  the  Scot ;  the  French-  there  were  less  than  two  of  the  fa- 
man  is  given  to  turn  hunter  ;  the  mily,  either  in  bed,  or  Iwking  as  it 
Irishman  drunkard, and  the  English-  they  ought  to  be  there these  evils, 
man  speculator.”  however,  only  fall  upon  the 

They  next  arrived  at  Utica,  at  an  settlers  in  the  country ;  as^  the  fo- 
inn  where  fifteen  stages  stop  daily,and  rest  is  cleared  away,  the  mol  arta  re- 
of  which  the  master,  eighteen  years  cedes.  Arrived  at  the  frontier  village 
since,  carrietl  the  weekly  mail  in  his  of  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara 
pocket  to  Albany.  Such  instances  they  found  the  country  healthy  ;  the 
everywhere  occur  of  the  surprising  inn  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
progress  of  the  country.  On  ap-  lers ;  and  the  landlady  was  workch. 
preaching  the  Skeneatalus,  Tayuga,  as  our  traveller  oh^rves,  out  o 
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5tri  ngtli  and  out  of  teinj)er,  nursing  yond  their  ancestors  uho  cmigratetl 
an  infant  with  one  ann,  and  cook-  from  their  native  France.  'J'lie  fol- 
ing  with  the  other.  Relieving  her  lowing  is  the  description  given  of 
(»t‘  tliis  incumbrance,  her  good  hu-  tliis  thoughtless  and  contented  race 
inoiir  was  restored,  and  supper  pro-  of  people  : 
pared.  From  this  place  they  ])ro- 
i  cided  to  visit  the  cataract  of  Nia- 
gara,  of  which  there  is  an  ample 
.Inscription ;  and  being  on  the  bor- 

.Icrs  of  (-anada,  the  scene  of  the  late  ‘h*.''- spmtual  rinldre...  ( ..nmeng 

war,  we  have  a  long  .account  ot  its  ,hey  enforce  every 

(M'lits  the  liwasion  of  the  United  prohibition  calculated  to  preserve  it  entire; 
Mates  by  the  British  force  the  ns-  such  as  marrying  with  heretics,  reading 
ing  ot  the  country  tne  battle  of  any  liook  \nthout  the  |x;rmission  of  the 
I’lattsburg — and  the  retreat  of  the  confessor,  and  learning  the  Fnglish  lan- 
invaders.  Ruage.  The  jiroximity  of  the  States  and 

l*assing  over  into  Upper  Canada,  their  growing  power,  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  writer  gives  a  most  melancholy  their  institutions  civil  and  religious,  are 
account  of  the  sufferings  which  fre-  naturally  looked  upon  by  these  shepherds 
♦juently  await  the  poor  emigrants  in  the  flock  with  suspicion  and  terror.  As 
that  country.  But  this  ‘  can  hardly  »f  Fiuuula  to  the  republic  would 

he  otherwise,  in  cases  where  emi-  of  necessity  pave  the  way  to  their  down- 
gration  is  the  last  resort  of  poverty  interest  hinds  fast  their  loyalty  to 
..r  improvidence.  All  accounts  ac-  Jhe  n.ling  ;»«ers :  these  again,  «|ually 

.'.mlingly  agree  in  setting  forth  the  “"T  \  u 

hardships  ot  emigration  as  certain,  .1..- 

an.l  strongly  suggest  the  inexpc-  ference  to  the  men  wl...  hoUfthe  keys  of 
liicncy  of  all  such  enterprizes,  unless  people’s  minds.  Thus  gixjs  the  world ! 

I rom  necessity.  No  ipan  who  can,  by  ^^d  yet  with  the  Canadian  jicasant  it 
any  exertion,  hold  his  station  in  any  w'ould  seem  to  go  very  happily  :  he  cats 
ot  the  civilized  communities  ot  Bu-  his  crust,  or  shares  it  with  the  passenger 
rope,  ought  rashly  to  exchange  it  for  right  cheerily  ;  his  loyalty,  transferred 
H  residence  in  the  American  wilder-  from  Louis  to  King  CJeorge,  sits  tsiually 
ness.  It  is  justly  observed  by  this  wri-  light  on  his  light  spirits.  As  to  the  go- 
tcr,  that  the  inexperienced  emigrants  vernment,  if  he  shares  it  not,  as  little 
of  Europe  attempt  to  proceed  too  docs  he  feel  it.  Too  inxir  to  be  oppressed, 
far  into  the  wilderness,  when  they  ignorant  to  he  discontented,  he  in- 
might  settle  with  more  advantage  in  vokes  his  saint,  obeys  his  priest,  smokes 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  Ws  piiw.  and  sings  an  old  ballad;  while 
States,  where  there  is  stiU  abundance  f  •P‘"‘»’;"a‘:| 

^  ,  j  ,  wr  .  . V  lava’s  which  he  never  hears  of,  and  tod 

of  vacant  lands.  In  Vermont  there  ^  u- i  i  «  L 

,  . ,  ^  .  ,  after  gams  w’hich  he  contnves  todo  with- 

arc  many  valuable  tracks  unreclaimed  ^ 
in  the  lower  vallies,  either  arable  or 

pasture,  which  would  suit  the  emi-  We  have  a  long  letter  on  the  di¬ 
grants  from  Scotland.  The  Ameri-  rection  of  American  genius,  which 
can,  our  author  justly  observes,  en-  seems  to  be  a  laboured  apology  for 
ters  the  western  wilderness,  skilled  to  the  want  of  any  standard  American 
vanquish  all  its  difficulties:  he  is  works  of  science  or  wit.  “  It  has 
properly  jdaced  in  the  vanguard  of  been  common  (says  this  writer,)  to 
civilization;  but  the  foreigner  will  scrutinize  the  literature  of  America  at 
find  himself  far  better  placed  in  the  the  European  bar,  and  to  pass  a  ver- 
main  body,  where  he  is  encouraged  diet  against  American  wit  and  Amc- 
l>y  his  companions  around  him.  rican  science.”  Without  passing 

The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  any  such  verdict,  or  without  any  il- 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  tlie  liberal  meaning  towards  America,  it 
I’nited  States,  or  even  from  the  set-  is  certainly  a  matter  of  surjirisc,  and 
tiers  in  Upper  Canada,  in  their  cha-  worthy  of  enquiry,  that  we  have  no 
racier  and  habits.  They  are  still  es-  American  work  of  any  celebrity,  ei- 
sentially  French  ;  and  in  ignorance  ther  in  science,  literature,  or  poet^. 
and  supiTstition ,  tlie  mo<leni  Cana-  In  the  work  before  us  this  is  briefly 
dians  are  notone  whit  informed  be-  accounted  for,  on  the supiiosi lion  that 
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the  whole  talent  of  America  is  ab-  ary  eminence  is,  no  doubt  hichlv 
fiorbed  in  the  public  service :  that  honourable  every  where,  but  in  \ 
America,  engaged  originally  in  an  ar-  merica  it  would  be  pc(^iarly 
duous  conflict  for  her  independence,  and  when,  amid  such  excitements* 
and  afterwards  in  the  hardly  less  the  prize  is  not  won,  what  can  wc 
difficult  task  of  establishing  her  go-  infer,  but  that  the  people,  occupied 
vernment,  has  had  no  respite  from  with  more  ordinary  cares,  are  defi. 
the  real  business  of  life,  for  works  of  dent  in  that  high  taste  and  cultiva- 
speculation  or  fancy.  But  this  will  tion  which  naturally  gives  birth  to 
liardly  account  for  the  deficiency  of  works  of  genius  and  imagination. 
American  literature.  Has  not  every  And  this  view  of  the  American  cha- 
nation  to  attend  to  the  business  of  racter  is  quite  consistent  with  a  sin- 
legislation  and  government;  and  have  cere  admiration  of  thdr  capacity  lor 
they  not  all,  in  their  turn,  been  in-  It^slation  and  government 
volved  in  the  turmoils  of  revolution  ?  The  nature  and  causes  of  the  late 
It  was  in  times  of  civil  confusion  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
that  the  genius  of  Milton  was  bred  ;  United  States  are  next  considered  at 
and  it  will  not  be  found  that  obsta-  great  length.  We  do  not  see  the  iic. 
ties  of  this  nature  have  ever  damped  cessity  of  reviving  the  discussion  of 
tlie  strong  and  ardent,  impulse  of  the  this  unhappy  quarrel.  We  hoix*  it 
human  intellect.  Burke,  one  of  the  is  truly  Uie  last  war  that  will  ever 
great  literary  ornaments  of  his  time,  take  place  between  the  two  powers, 
was  immersed  all  his  life  in  the  con-  and  that  henceforth  they  will  exist 
tentions  of  politics ;  and,  in  like  man-  for  the  more  amiable  purposes  of  nm- 
ner,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Steel,  were  tual  benevolence.  The  account  given 
deeply  embarked  in  the  factions  of  of  the  American  navy  is  well  worthy 
the  day.  But  their  disputes  called  of  attention,  and  that  of  the  army, 
forth  their  wit  and  their  literary  including  the  militia,  who  appear  to 
lowers.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have  been  a  disorganized  mass,  mu- 
enthusiastic  spirits,  following  the  bias  tinous  and  wilful,  and’  rejecting, 
of  their  genius,  fly  from  the  active  frequently,  the  control  of  all  orders 
btistle  of  the  world,  and  aspire  after  or  discipline ;  brave,  however,  and 
fame,  by  those  effusions  of  the  fancy  determined,  and  formidable  to  an 
w'hich  require  to  be  matured  in  the  invading  amvy  by  these  qualities,  as 
privacy  of  the  closet.  To  these  great  well  as  by  their  unrivalled  dexterity 
efforts  of  the  human  mind,  the  agi-  in  the  use  of  their  arms.  A  short 
tatioiis  of  the  w'orld  have  never  yet  campaign  gradually  tamed  into  or- 
presented  any  obstacle ;  and  w^e  do  der  this  disorderly  throng ;  and  it 
not  well  see  how  the  political  condi-  does  not  appear  that,  during  the 
tion  of  America,  even  if  it  had  been  whole  course  of  the  war,  any  per- 
exj)osed  to  greater  trouble,  could  ac-  manent  impression  could  have  been 
count  for  her  want  of  literature.  But  made  on  the  country  by  the  hand- 
the  truth  is,  thatbetw^een  the  peace  of  ful  of  British  troops  sent  against  it. 
1763  and  her  late  war  with  Great  Bri-  Wherever  the  country  was  invaded, 
tain,  America  had  a  precious  inter-  there  the  war  became  national,  and 
val  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  peace;  crowds  of  volunteers  flocked  to  the 
during  which,  if  literature  haa  been  national  standard.  This  was  the 
much  cultivated,  some  of  its  flowers  case  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  which 
must  have  burst  forth,  to  attract  the  was  penetrated  by  Sir  Geoige  Frc- 
attention  of  Europe.  It  is  said,  in-  vost  with  a  corps  of  excellent  troops, 
deed,  that  in  America  distinction  is  the  ^lite  of  the  British  army,  whose 
chiefly  found  in  the  service  of  the  onset  no  body  of  raw  American 
state.  Literary  distinction  would,  militia  could  for  a  moment  have 
wc  apprehend,  be  a  far  greater  honour  wdthstood.  But  they  were  instantly 
to  any  American  than  state  prefer-  surrounded  with  clouds  of  irr^ulars, 
ment.  An  American  poet,  whose  who,  declining  any  regular  battle, 
works  were  read  and  admired  in  Eu-  hung  upon  them  and 
rope,  would  be  a  phenomenon.  He  in  detail,  while  they  were  oppos^> 
would  he  like  a  flower  in  the  wilder-  face  to  face,  by  regular  troops, 
ness,  and  would  bi*  more  run  after  G.  I*revost  has  been  censured  for  ln» 
even  than  aiiv  warlike  hero.  Liter-  retreat  into  Canada.  But  sooner  or 
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UU'r  he  must  have  retreated ;  for  he 
l  oultl  never  have  made  his  way  through 
the  mass  of  force  which  was  daily 
j;athering  around  him.  His  farther 
entrance  into  the  country  would  have 
l)een  a  repetition  of  the  experiment 
made  by  General  Burgoyne,  during 
tlie  first  American  war,  witli  even  a 
greater  certainty  of  failure. 

I'he  nature  of  the  American  con¬ 
stitution,  with  the  separate  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  respective  states,  and  tlie 
tit's  by  which  they  are  bound  toge¬ 
ther,  afibrds  a  theme  on  w'hich  tlie 
author  of  these  letters  freely  expa¬ 
tiates  ;  and  her  observations  are  fre¬ 
quently  striking  and  philosophical, 
and  would  be  more  valuable,  were 
they  not  often  dictated  by  such  a  visi¬ 
ble  and  undue  partiality  to  America. 
Slie  has  a  letter  on  the  education  of 
the  American  youth,  and  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  women ;  both  of  which 
she  commends  in  the  highest  terms. 
Indeed,  her  remarks  are  one  conti¬ 
nued  eulogium  on  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  climate  is 
lively  and  elegant : 

Tin’s  is  a  climate  of  extremes ;  you  are 
here  always  in  heat  or  frost.  The  former 
yuu  know  1  never  object  to,  and  as  I 
t-<|ual)y  dislike  the  latter,  I  should  perhaps 
be  an  unfair  reporter  of  both.  The  sum¬ 
mer  is  glorious ;  the  resplendent  sun 
“  shining  on,  shining  on,”  for  days  and 
^-eeks  successively ;  an  air  so  pure,  so 
light,  and  to  me  so  genial,  that  I  wake,  as 
it  were,  to  a  new  existence.  1  have  seen 
those  around  me,  however,  often  droop¬ 
ing  lieneath  fervors  which  have  given  me 
life.  By  the  month  of  August,  the  pale 
cheeks  and  slow  movements  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  women,  and  even  occasionally  of 
the  men,  seem  to  demand  the  invigora¬ 
ting  breezes  of  the  Siberian  winter  to  brace 
the  nerves,  and  quicken  the  current  of  tke 
blood. 

The  winter those  whom  it  likes, 
may  like  it.  The  season  has  its  beauty 
and  its  pleasures.  Sparkling  skies  shin¬ 
ing  down  upon  sparkling  snows,  over 
which  the  light  sleighs^  peopled  with  the 
young  and  the  gay,  bound  along  to  the 
chime  of  bells,  which  the  horses  seem  to 
hear  well  pleased.  In  country  and  city, 
this  is  the  time  of  amusement ;  the  young 
people  will  run  twenty  miles,  through 
the  biting  air,  to  the  house  of  a  friend  ; 
where  all  in  a  moment  is  set  a-stir  ;  car- 
i>ets  up,  music  playing,  and  youths  and 
maidens  laughing  and  mingling  In  the 
mnz)*  dance. 


The  spring  ;-.-there  is  projwly  wu 
spring ;  there  is  a  short  struggle  between 
winter  and  summer,  who  sometimes 
tight  for  the  mastery  with  a  good  deal  of 
obstinacy.  We  have  lately  seen  a  fierce 
combat  between  these  two  great  sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  year.  In  the  latter  days  of 
March,  summer  suddenly  alighted  on  the 
snows  in  the  full  Hush  of  July  heat ; 
every  w  indow  and  door  were  Hung  open 
to  w'elcome  the  strariger,  and  the  trees 
w'erc  just  bursting  into  leaf,  when  angry 
winter  returned  to  the  field,  and  |Knired 
down  one  of  the  most  singular  showers  of 
sleet  1  ever  witnessed.  The  water,  freez¬ 
ing  as  it  fell,  cost'd  every  branch  and  twig 
in  cry'stal  of  an  inch  thick,  so  trans|)A- 
rent,  that  each  hud  apiieared  distinctly 
through  it ;  in  some  places,  large  trees 
gave  way  beneath  the  \inusual  bur¬ 
den;  their  head:- absolutely  touching  the 
ground,  until  their  trunks  snapped  in 
twain. 

Her  observations  on  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  United  States  evince  great 
good  sense,  as  well  as  good  teini)er. 
She  strongly  dissuades  any  einigranU 
from  bringing  over  Euroiiean  ser¬ 
vants,  who,  not  being  accustomed  to 
the  freedom  and  indeix'ndence  which 
prevail  here,  cannot  bear  it,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  become  so  saucy  and  disoblig¬ 
ing,  that  their  masters  are  soon  forced 
to  part  with  them.  I'he  native  A- 
mericans,  she  observes,  make  the  liest 
servants.  But  they  have  a  fixed  dis¬ 
like  to  household  service,  and  never 
resort  to  it  but  in  case  of  necessity ; 
and  they  are  so  proud,  that  their 
character  requires  management.  “  No 
American  (^e  observes)  will  receive 
an  insulting  w'ord.  A  common  mode 
of  resenting  an  imperious  order,  is 
to  quit  the  nouse,  without  waiting  or 
even  asking  for  a  reckoning.”  As 
one  illustration  of  this  disposition, 
she  tells  a  story  of  a  female  servant, 
who  left  her  place  because  her  mis¬ 
tress,  who  was  from  Europe,  locked 
up  the  plate,  which  she  held  to  lie  an 
impeachment  on  her  honesty.  The 
poor  German  and  Swiss  {peasants  who 
are  brought  over  to  America,  and 
who  are  frequently  bound  to  serve 
for  a  certain  term  of  years,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  their  passage,  form  a 
valuable  class  of  sc'rvants  to  farmers 
and  country  gentlemen.  To  prevent 
this  class  of  emipants  from  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  most  liumane  regulations 
have  been  passed  in  the  different 
states,  and  they  are  exeeuteil  with 
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tlie  most  exact  rigour ;  an  officer,  of  what  they  find  set  down  in  books 
with  a  salary,  being  appointed  to  as  the  characteristic  of  their  conn- 
look  after  their  interest.  On  this  trymen,  by  babbling,  on  all  occasions' 
subject  our  author  contradicts,  in  of  their  love  of  home ;  as  did  latiiv 
every  particular,  and  apparently  on  a  certain  great  law  lord,  who  at  a 
good  grounds,  a  story  circulated  to  public  dinner  in  this  city,  after 
the  disadvantage  of  the  American  stating  that  he  had  lived  forty  years 
character,  in  Mr  Fearon's  work.  within  cry  of  his  native  countv, 
^^^e  have  an  account  of  Baltimore  but  without  visiting  it,  proceeded  to 
and  ^Vashington,  the  seat  of  the  A-  describe  how  delighted  he  should  be 
inerican  (Congress,  which  was  visited  on  coming  to  the  play-ground  of  liis 
by  the  writer  of  these  letters.  She  was  childhowl,  (some  twenty  miles  far- 
j)resent  at  some  of  the  discussions,  ther  north,)  and  next  day  set  off  on 
and  gives  a  very  favourable  account  his  return  southward,  without  iiiak- 
of  American  eloquence.  'J'he  ivork  ing  the  experiment.  He  deals  still 
concludes  with  some  observations  on  less  fairly  with  this  nation,  if  lie 
slavery  in  the  northern  states,  and  judges  of  it  on  the  data  afforded  by 
with  various  suggestions  on  this  the  writings  of  the  much-praised  aii- 
subject,  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  thors  it  has  lately  produced.  Tlie 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  United  greater  part  of  our  literary  inanufac- 
States.  The  multiplication  of  this  ture,  (as  known  out  of  the  country,) 
servile  race  is  a  serious  and  an  in-  is  only  remarkable  for  conveying,  in 
creasing  evil.  The  American  states-  a  highly-polished  style,  the  truths 
men  are  duly  sensible  of  this ;  but  (and  sophisms)  which  the  spread  of 
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their  nature,  partake  more  of  the 
•general  than  the  individual ;  that  is, 
arc  produced  by  the  exercise  of  those 
1‘aculties  of  the  mind,  which  are 
most  universally  and  equally  distri¬ 
buted — of  the  rational  part  of  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  and  have  little  con¬ 
nection  with  the  aifections  and  iina- 
i;ination,  which  are  most  liable  to  be 
moditied  by  the  various  accidents  of 
lime  and  place,  and  which  are  con¬ 
sequently  the  essential  inCTedients 
of  those  peculiarities  which  nave  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  National  Charac¬ 
ter.  Now  1  could  figure  to  myself 
tile  honest  face  of  our  Imi)erfect 
^'vmjiathist,”  dilating  into  a  nearty 
chuckle  at  the  thought  of  Scotland’s 
claim  to  the  possession  of  feeling 
and  imaginative  mind  being  rested 
iijion  her  poets,  (his  favourite  Burns 
always  excepted)  ;  and  truly  had  we 
nothing  better  to  shew  than  Kpigo- 
niads,  (iraves,  and  certain  Tragedies, 
his  laughter  would  not  be  very  much 
mis-timed.  There  are,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  ballads  and  songs,  which  have 
built  into  themselves  abodes  in  our 
hearts ;  and  which,  if  they  do  not 
(juite  form  a  literature,  at  least  shew, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  adverse 
events,  Scotland  had  the  stuff  where¬ 
of  to  frame  a  literature  as  proud  and 
as  lasting  as  that  of  England. 

1 1  may  be  as  well,  however,  before 
proceeding  farther,  to  state,  in  order 
to  avoid  misunderstanding,  that  1  am 
not  one  of  those  who  consider  the 
.lacobite  portion  of  Scottish  song  as 
the  only  valuable,  or  indeed  as  the 
best  part  of  it.  It  would  have  been 
shameful  to  this  country,  if  its  sons 
had  allowed,  what  was  once  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  most  devoted  attachment, 
to  l)e  tom  from  them,  while  they 
Avere  yet  ignorant  of  its  unworthi¬ 
ness,  without  a  sigh  or  a  struggle ; 
and  it  glads  me,  that  more  than  one 
]>oet  has  bewailed  the  misfortunes  of 
that  dazzling  destruction,  arbitrary 
power,  which  gains  upon  tbe  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  susceptible  and  imagina¬ 
tive  mind  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  artful  and  beautiful  courte¬ 
zan,  “  sparkling  at  once  in  beauty 
and  destruction,”  inveigles  to  herself 
the  heart  of  an  inexperienced  boy. 
But  it  must  have  heen  still  more 
shameful  if  this  hollow  pageant,  in 
spite  of  the  awkwardness  of  those  who 
presenteil  it  in  this  country,  had  been 


able,  by  mere  dint  of  tinsel,  to  bliml 
the  whole  nation  to  its  innate  cold¬ 
ness  and  deformity,  and  to  draw  all 
our  genius  to  its  lure.  Scotland  has 
been  spared  this  disgrace,  'fherc  is 
plenty  of  good  and  pleasant  feeling 
woven  into  song,  which  has  no  allu¬ 
sion  to  these  dull  things  Politics— 
there  is  wealth  of  independent  senti¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  remember  a  Jacobite 
son^  worthy  to  stand  in  competition 
with — “  Is  there  for  honest  poverty?” 

Neither  am  1  (now  that  I  am 
about  telling  what  I  am  not)  of  the 
number  of  those  crack-brained  prt'- 
tenders  to  enthusiasm,  who  have  late¬ 
ly  run  tartan -mad;  and  (like  the 
Humorous  Lieutenant  of  Fletcher, 
in  love  with  the  King,  and  extend¬ 
ing  this  affection  to  his  cast  clotht's, 
superannuated  nags,  and  namesake 
street)  admire  every  thing  Highland: 
— kilts — high  cheek-bones — smoky 
huts — language — and  (mercy  on  us’) 
the  music.  The  first  of  these  may 
be  elegant,  but,  God  knows,  they  arc 
neither  decorous  nor  comfortable. 
As  for  the  elevation  of  the  cht*ek- 
bone,  it  being  a  beauty  we  Lowland- 
ers  are  said  to  have  in  common  with 
our  brethren  of  the  mountains,  the 
less  said  of  it  the  better.  The  three 
last  articles  of  the  catalogue  seem 
to  me  much  uiK)n  a  par.  In  sober 
earnest,  a  band  of  Highlanders,  in 
their  native  arms  and  dress,  under 
their  natural  chief,  in  proper  time 
and  place,  with  their  bagpipes  play- 
ing,  (provided  they  be  at  least  tw’o 
miles  distant,)  is  a  kind  of  living 
pot'try  ;  but  a  parcel  of  English¬ 
men,  who  understand  not  a  word  of 
Gaelic,  and  know  no  more  of  the 
Highlands  than  may  be  learned  in 
a  six  weeks  tour,  sitting  dowrn  to  a 
luxurious  dinner  in  the  Highland 
dress,  or  walking  about  a  spacious 
and  elegant  ball-room,  with  all  the 
stiffness  which  fear  of  exposure  in  so 
unusual  a  garb  naturally  inspires,  is 
a  very  ridiculous  object ;  and  half  a 
dozen  bagpipes,  within  the  narrow 
walls  of  tne  Edinburgh  Theatre,  are, 
to  my  ears,  truly  dial)olical.  1  do  not 
think,  that  either  the  vapouring  of 
the  lairds  at  their  fancy  balls,  or  the 
bringing  down  two  or  three  dozen 
Highlanders  every  year,  to  play  and 
cut  capers  on  the  stage,  is  the  true 
w'ay  to  keep  up  the  old  Highland 
.spirit..  Its  more  likely  o|H*ration 
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will  be  to  supply  us  with  melo-dra- 
matic  heroes.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  Highland  imagina¬ 
tive  and  poetic  turn  of  mind,  1  must 
be  allowed  to  remain  sceptical  till  I 
see  some  fruits  of  it.  As  yet,  no¬ 
thing  has  appeared  but  Ossian — that 
ricketty  bastard,  which  nothing  but 
the  bland  atmosphere  of  the  niost 
ridiculous  nationality  could  have 
kept  in  existence  for  a  month, 
^'hc  iH)etical  character  attributed  to 
the  Gaelic  language,  on  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid,  seems  to  me 
rather  the  struggling  of  men  attempt¬ 
ing  to  express  their  ideas  amid  an 
inadequacy  of  w’ords,  than  the  break¬ 
ing  forth  of  lofty  imagination.  As  far 
as  positive  evidence  goes,  the  High¬ 
landers  may  be  the  most  or  least  ima¬ 
ginative  race  in  existence.  Arguing, 
therefore,  from  probability,  and  it  is 
all  that  is  left  us  to  go  upon,  1  should 
incline  to  believe,  from  the  very  ex¬ 
pressions  of  their  eulogists,  that  they 
are  in  this  resiK'ct  nearly  on  a  level 
with  their  neighbours.  “  The  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery  gives  them  an  ha¬ 
bitual  melancholy.”  Possibly — but 
are  only  great  minds  melancholy  ? — 
Have  we  never  heard  of  the  ‘^moping 
idiot?”  A  constitutional  tempera¬ 
ment,  whether  ardent  or  phlegmatic, 
is  a  thing  of  itself,  and  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mind.  It  is  most 
generally  the  result  of  the  animal 
spirits,  and  depends  not  unfrequent- 
ly  on  the  state  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
the  part  of  our  constitution  w'hich 
we  liave  in  common  with  the  brutes. 
Our  gaiety  is  friskincss  in  the  kitten 
— our  melancholy,  sluggishness  in  the 
ass.  The  reason  and  the  imagination, 
these  qualities  of  the  diviner  some¬ 
thing  within,  call  it  Spirit,  or  what 
you  will,  arc  indei>endent  of  the 
mere  animal  existence ;  and  high  de¬ 
grees  of  them  are  united  indifferently 
to  its  strength  and  its  weakness. 
There  is,  however,  a  specious  shew  in 
a  high  degree  of  animal  vivacity,  that 
at  times  deceives  byc-standers  into  a 
lx*lief  of  abilities  where  none  exist 
— as  in  the  case  of  spirited  boys,  who 
are  great  geniuses  at  school,  and  re¬ 
gular  dunces  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Much  the  same  mistake  is 
made  when,  on  the  strength  of  a  grave 
face,  men  are  reputed  wise; — and  this 
mistake  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
the  present  case.  Melancholy,  for- 
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sooth  !  Wliy,  Master  Matthew 
Master  Stephen,  Master  Slender,  ami 
Master  Silence,  were  as  melanclioly 
as  the  best  of  them ;  yet  all  these 
together,  and  involved  to  what  jm  er 
you  wrill,  could  never  muster  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  soul  of  honest  (ha- 
tiano,  who  spoke  an  infinite  deal 
of  nothing — more  than  any  man  in 
Venice.”  **  Oh  !  this  villanous  me¬ 
lancholy  !  out  upon  it.” 

1  have  said  thus  much  of  the 
Highlanders  from  a  real  liking;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  arc, 
at  the  least,  foolish  friends,  who  would 
recommend  them  to  our  liking,  by 
attributing  to  them  virtues  they  have 
never  shewn  themselves  to  possess  ; 
thus  elevating  them  to  a  height  where 
there  is  a  risk  of  their  being  unable 
to  maintain  themselves,  and  thereby 
hazarding  an  exposure  to  ridicule 
by  a  fall.  I  have  scrupled  the  less 
to  question  the  imagination  of  the 
Highlanders,  from  the  conviction 
that  they  have  virtues  enough  to 
compensate  the  loss  of  a  quality  that 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
them.  But  to  return,  my  principal 
object  in  noticing  them  at  present, 
was  to  make  them  serve  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  remark  on  certain  weak- 
headed  Lowlanders,  who  (in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  praiseworthy  attempts 
of  some  Highlanders  to  revive  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors — 

“  Oh  !  ’tis  man’s  worst  deed. 

To  let  the  things  that  have  been  run  to 
waste  !”)— 

have  lately  been  infected  with  what 
the  author  of  Waverley  calls  the 
tartan  fever.”  Now,  although  it  is 
the  sign  of  a  wise  and  amiable  mind, 
when  a  man  feels  pride  and  pleasurt* 
in  dwelling  on  the  remembrance  of 
his  forefathers,  and  things  connected 
with  them,  it  does  not  follow,  that  he 
of  a  different  race,  whose  soul  echoes 
this  man’s  words  with  an  appearance 
of  feeling,  is  either  better  or  wiser 
than  his  prototype,  the  parrot.  Nay, 
when  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  is  deeply  sensible  to  the  feelings  of 
country,  and,  to  prove  it,  joins  with 
foreigners  in  the  abuse  of  his  kindred, 
(as  certain  Blues  of  either  sex,  and  a 
few  would-be  poets,  do,  when  thoy 
extol  the  Gael  at  the  expense  of  tiie 
Lowlander,)  we  must  have  leave  to 
laugh  at  his  folly.  Amidst  all  mj 
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faults  and  follies,  1  cannot  blame  Having  Hnislicd  these  preliinina- 
myself  with  this.  Born  a  Lowland*  rics,  I  commence  my  Remarks  on 
er,  my  prejudices  are  Lowland.  It  Scottish  Song  with  the  Romantic  Bal¬ 
ls  admitted  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  lads.  These,  it  is  true,  are  not  pecu- 
ihe  low  country,  from  want  of  habit,  liar  to  Scotland,  but  are  possessed  by 
have  seldom  evinced  so  much  mecha-  it  in  common  with  the  North  of 
ideal  courage  as  the  Highlanders;  England.  The  two  nations  are,  how- 
hut  the  materials  are  in  them,  and,  ever,  sprung  from  the  same  stock ; 
when  rightly  trained,  they'll  set  and,  if  we  may  not  call  tliese  songs 
(heir  feet  as  lar  as  who  goes  farthest."  Scottish,  we  may  consider  them  as 
Who  ran  fastest  at  Langside.^  For  an  inheritance  derived  to  both  Scots 
(he  rest,  our  hearth-stones  blaze  as  and  English  from  their  remoter  |»ro- 
hoiinily  as  theirs — as  kind  and  lov-  genitors,  and  worthy  to  be  noticed  at 
ing  hearts  sit  round  them,  clinging  present,  as  hints  of  what  literature 
closer  to  each  other,  as  the  reflected  our  Saxon  ancestors  brought  with 
flames  light  on  the  blackened  glass,  them  to  this  island ;  for,  inde])en- 
whilc  the  wind  whistles  and  sighs  dent  of  the  well-known  resemblance 
round  the  house,  and  the  big  rain-  of  these  ballads  to  the  old  Scan- 
drops  pelt  on  the  window.  If  we  do  dinavian  songs,  their  almost  entire 
not  chase  the  slim  deer  over  heathy  freedom  from  any  chivalrous  inix- 
nioiintains,  we  can  pursue  our  native  turc,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
game  over  the  stubble-field,  with  their  origin  belongs  to  a  perioil  be- 
tliese  same  hills  in  our  horizon,  show-  fore  the  Norman  conquest.  All  the 
ing  more  beautifully  than  when  near,  ballads,  too,  that  have  come  to  my 
— with  the  same  gales  bracing  our  knowledge,  are  natives  of  the  “  North 
nerves,  and  the  same  clouds  floating  Countrie,"  where  Normans  and  their 
majestically  between  us  and  the  blue  customs  (and  the  conseejuent  spread 
sky.  To  our  fishers,  the  winding  of  chivalry)  were  least  frequent.  A- 
rivers  arc  one  continued  chain  of  riosto,  in  his  talc  of  (Jinevra,  gives 
fresh,  healthy,  living  beauty.  Our  the  burning  of  maidens  for  inconti- 
daily  occupations  may  be  of  an  hum-  nency  (an  incident  frequent  in  these 
hie  nature ;  but  the  human  mind,  ballads,  but  nowhere  else  to  be  met 
that  true  alchemist,  can  transmute  with)  as  a  j>eculiarity  of  Scottish  tra- 
the  most  sordid  materials  into  beauty  dition ;  hereby  lending  the  weight  of 
and  worth,  by  weaving  around  them  his  authority  to  the  opinion  of  the  so¬ 
ils  hallowed  feelings  and  imagina-  parateness  of  that  tradition  from  the 
(ions.  The  carpenter's  shop  becomes  tales  of  chivalry.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a  holy  temple,  and  its  deities  are  nup-  be  these  talcs  prior  to,  or  coeval  with 
tial  and  parental  love,  in  the  shape  of  chivalrous  romance,  it  is  certain  that 
a  dear  wife  and  chubby  children,  they  are  talcs  of  a  simple  age,  in 
i-<ast,  but  greatest,  we  have  attained,  which  there  existed  a  few  markt'd 
by  our  own  exertions,  a  degree  of  distinctions  of  rank,  maintained  by 
freedom  and  knowledge  (and  are  at-  the  external  splendour  and  power  of 
(aining  more)  of  which  they  knew  the  higher  orders,  but  unaccompa- 
nothing  till  it  was  (perhaps,  from  the  nied  by  any  marked  distinction  in 
circumstances,  unjustly)  forced  upon  their  liabits  of  thinking,  manners, 
them.  This  is  true  sympathy  with  and  customs.  Itmustgcnerallv  haj)- 
the  prejudices  of  other  nations,  ho-  pen,  that  until  the  diffusion  of  know- 
nestly  to  avow  our  own,  and  to  defer  ledge,  which  is  always  inonoindizcd 
to  theirs,  as  being  the  same  in  na-  at  first  by  those  who  liave  usurpcil 
ture,  though  different  in  form  ;.cach  the  other  gootl  things  of  this  world, 
children  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  the  only  difference  lK*tween  the  mas- 
heart.  If,  by  this  deportment,  we  ter  and  the  slaves  will  be  the  greater 
succeed  not  in  conciliating  our  neigh-  gaudincss  of  the  one,  and  the  coward- 
hours,  it  would  be  alike  vain  and  dis-  ly  servility  of  the  other.  The  pas- 
honourable  to  at  tempt  it  by  any  other.  sions,  (taxing  the  word  in  its  widest 
I  f  Highlanders  despise  us  as  a  nation,  acceptation,)  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
what  feelings  must  they  have  towards  pie  were  ardent  and  intense ;  partak- 
him,  who  meanly  attempts  to  insinu-  ing  more  of  that  part  ol  our  consti- 
ate  himself  into  their  favour  by  abu-  lution  which  unites  itself  most  close- 
^ing  his  brethren  ?  ly  with  the  material  creation,  than  cf 
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the  purely  mental.  I'heir  moral  sense 
seems  to  have  been  yet  in  its  infancy^ 
forcing  its  way  up  amid  the  conflict¬ 
ing  of  their  passions,  as  the  flame  (if 
so  homely  a  simile  be  admissible)  of  a 
new-stirred  fire  WTcathes  and  longues 
itself  up  amidst  the  severed  coals ; 
now  twisting  itself  into  some  small 
corner  and  disappearing,  and  again 
returning,  with  a  larger  and  more 
lasting  light.  If  any  part  of  their 
moral  constitution  could  be  said  to 
have  attained  its  strength,  it  was  that 
instinctive  honesty  which  they  main¬ 
tained,  with  a  seeming  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  its  being  a  virtue ;  that  truth, 
which  rather  proceeded  from  an  ig¬ 
norance  of  falsehood,  than  a  dislike 
of  it.  It  would  be  ill-natured  to  ask, 
w’hetlier  the  integrity  and  veracity  of 
those  good  peo])le,  who  retain  these 
virtues  because  they  have  been  taught, 
from  their  youth  upwards,  that  their 
interest  and  reputation  depend  upon 
their  so  doing,  are  more  estimable 
than  this  blind  honesty  ?  Assuredly 
they  are  not  more  to  be  relied  on. 

'J'he  great  charm  of  these  ballads 
consists  in  their  being  pure  narratives 
of  events,  in  their  straight  forward 
W'ay  of  telling  their  story,  without 
stopping  to  comment;  never  giving 
any  broader  hint  of  the  author’s 
knowledge  of  liis  hero’s  or  heroine’s 
feelings,  than  a  brief  exclamation  of 
joy  or  sorrow.  They  give  the  bare, 
but  elegant  frame- work  of  the  story; 
and  the  flowers  that  are  to  twine  a- 
round  it,  completing  the  bower  of 
pleasure,  are  the  imaginations  and 
feelings  of  the  reader  or  hearer. 
They  merely  give  hints,  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  him.  They  act  upon  the 
mind  like  a  magnet  let  down  into  a 
heap  of  iron  filings  and  dust,  which 
draws  to  it  all  the  valuable  particles, 
and  hangs  them  in  fanciful  festoons 
on  its  edges.  The  simple  state  of 
society  to  which  they  refer,  and  which 
I  have  attempted  to  describe,  affords 
no  great  variety  of  event ;  and  hence 
the  original  tales  are  very  few  ,  though 
latterly  increased  in  number,  by  the 
forgetful  or  intentional  compounding 
of  one  story,  with  the  appearance  of 
novelty,  out  of  fragments  of  several 
old  ones.  A  lady  of  rank  falling  in 
love  with  an  inferior,  and  the  dire 
consequences  of  their  love — faithless 
servants  betraying,  or  (as  in  Glen- 
kindie)  diverting  the  success  of  their 
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masters — the  desolating  rage  of  an 
injured  husband-— the  worm  turning 
again  when  trodden  on  (as  in  Lama, 
kin)— maternal  love— and  family  dis. 
cord,  comprehend  almost  the  whoic 
of  their  subjects.  They  are  few,  in¬ 
deed,  but  they  are  of  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest  :  and,  as  the  colouring  that 
completes  their  spirited  outlines  is 
every  time  to  be  supplied  by  tlic 
mind,  it  every  time  finds  a  delight 
in  its  exertions,  that  gives  a  conti- 
nueil  newness  to  the  old  tales.  Many 
of  the  little  embellishments  that  now 
hang  upon  them  are,  doubtless,  the 
feelings  they  excited  in  some  young 
poet,  breathed  into  verse,  and  hung 
as  votive  offerings  on  the  fane  reared 
by  some  elder  bard,  and  which  had, 
for  a  time,  sheltered  him  from  the 
pelting  storms  of  adversity,  and  the 
heartless,  inquisitive  gazeof  the  wwld. 

These  praises  may  be  thought  ex¬ 
travagant  ;  but  whoever  takes  the 
trouble  to  examine  their  object,  will 
find  that  they  are  no  more  than  just. 
Some  quotations,  however,  will  he 
the  best  apology  for  the  warmth  of 
my  eulogium.  The  first  is  Uiat  ex¬ 
quisite  appreciation  of  female  deli¬ 
cacy  in  the  ballad  of  Glenkindie, 
where  the  lady  discovers  she  has  been 
deceived : — 

Oh,  wha  is  this,”  fays  that  ladie, 

“  That  opens  nae  and  comes  in  ?” 

“  It’s  I,  Glenkindie,  your  ain  true  love, 
O,  and  let  me  in.” 

She  kent  it  was  nae  gentle  knicht 
That  she  had  latten  in. 

For  neither  w’han  he  gaed  nor  cam’ 

Kist  he  her  cheek  or  chin. 

He  neither  kist  her  w'hen  he  cam’, 

Nor  clappit  her  when  he  gaed ; 

Sic.  &c. 

The  next,  which  cannot  fail  to 
speak  for  itself  to  all,  is  from  Latly 
Jane.  The  heroine  is  situated  some¬ 
what  like  Griselda,  waiting  at  table 
on  the  day  her  lord  brings  home  his 
new  wife. 

She  has  serv’d  the  lang  tables 
Wi’  w  hite  bread  and  wri’  w’ine  ; 

An’  aye  she  drank  the  wan  water. 

To  keep  her  colour  fine. 

And  she  gaed  by  the  first  table, 

And  leuch  amang  them  a’ ; 

But  afore  she  reach’d  the  second  table 
She  loot  the  tears  doon  fa’. 
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She’s  ta’en  a  napkin,  long  an*  white,  anomalies  which  their  ignorance  of 
And  hung ’t  upon  a  pin  ;  the  manners  of  the  great  frequently 

It  was  to  dry  her  wateiy  cen  produced,  it  may  be  easily  conceiveil 

As  she  gaed  out  an*  in.  what  a  strange  proiluction  a  ballad 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  as  would  become  by  the  time  it  was  na- 
ilu'se  songs  have  fluttered  down  to  turalized  in  a  district.  1  am  tempt- 
us  on  the  breath  of  tradition,  it  to  subjoin  a  case  in  point,  which 
would  be  ridiculous  to  assert  that  we  ^  obtiiined  a  few  weeks  ago  : 
j>ossess  any  of  them  in  tlieir  original  Such  as  have  tiamieson’s  Popular 

form.  Many  trifles  have  been  inter-  Pallads  in  their  i>ossession,  may  (if 

woven  with  them — some  quite  at  va-  they  be  so  inclined^  compare  the 
riance  with  the  nature  of  the  original  following  ballad  with  his  **  Ladie 
story.  Names  and  titles  are  given  to  Maisry.’*  The  fastidious  may  pass 
the  scenes  and  characters,  according  over  these  verst's,  lor  assuredly  they 
more  with  the  age,  rank,  and  place  displease  them.  ^Ien  of  taste, 

of  abode  of  the  people  among  wdiom  too,  will  And  them  eaviare  to  their 
the  ballad  is  found,  than  the  narra-  palate.  But  every  unbiassed  person, 
tive  itself :  (massages  are  addetl  or  lost,  whose  mind  is  yet  unlettered  by  the 
with  advantage  or  otherwise.  This  shackles  ot  that  mimiiiie- piminie 

is  natural ;  for  the  inclination  to  tell  delicacy  which  is  now  so  prevalent, 

stories  is  universal,  while  the  power  sit  in  judgment  on  them.  He 

is  rarely  met  with.  According  to  the  remembered,  however,  that  they 

talents  of  the  person  in  whose  me-  producal  as^  affording  a  fa- 

niory  the  ballad  is  deposited,  will  it  vourable  specimen  ot  the  ballad,  but 
be  really  good,  or  only  rescued  from  example  ol  the  grotesque  sha]>e 

contempt,  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  it  sometimes  assumed  in  passing  from 
tlie  story.  Hut  there  is  a  peculiarity  mouth  to  mouth.  Amidst  all  its  od- 
in  the  motlifications  of  these  ballads,  ‘hty,  however,  there  remains  enough 
I'liey  arc  (or,  more  properly,  they  delicate  human  feeling  to  account 
were,)  repeated  in  a  kind  of  chaunt,  ^or  the  hold  it  has  taken  of^  the  pea- 
in  which  attention  is  paid  to  the  sants  feelings,  and  to  justify  me  in 
time  alone,  and  the  notes  are  slurred  preferring  it  to  Mr  Jamieson's  copy, 
over.  This  vras  a  great  assistance  in  here  is,  in  his,  an  appearance  ol 
remembering  the  verse ;  and  I  have  patch- work,  joining  the  l)eginning 
observed,  when  writing  down  ballads  ballad  to  the  end  of  another, 

from  recitation,  the  effects  of  this  which  has  been  pro<luctivc  of  iii- 
ebaunt  upon  the  speaking  and  hear-  congruity  ;  for  the  boy-traitor,  in 
ing — organs  so  associated  in  the  mind  fhe  early  part  ol  tlie  ballad,  hears 
of  the  chaunter  with  the  words,  that  the  Lady  Maisry  reject  her  lovers, 
it  not  only  recalled  w’hat  would  other-  who  observe  nothing  ])articular 
wise  have  been  forgot,  but  that  ah-  in  her  appearance,— and  tell  them 
soluU’ly  the  reciter  could  not  separate  loves  an  Knglishinan  :  he  sets 

the  thing  delivered  from  the  manner  n/i  to  tell  this  defalcation,  from  na- 
<d’  delivery.  A  whole  stanza  was  tional  feeling,  to  her  brother  ;  but 
ebaunted  to  me;  and  if,  in  writing  tells  him,  instead,  that  she  is  with 
it,  I  came  to  a  stand,  even  though  a  child,  which,  on  going  to  lier  bower, 
single  word,  and  that  the  last,  were  lie  finds  to  be  true.  There  is  a  cold 
all  I  wanted,  the  whole  verse  must  be  heartlessness,  too,  in  the  way  he 
gone  over  again.  The  effect  of  this  takes  to  punish  her  in  his  unre¬ 
association  upon  the  language  of  the  lenting  prosecution  of  it,  and  the 
songs  has  been  considerable.  The  icy  acquiescence  of  all  around.  I  he 
singer  sometimes  remembered  the  fwo  lovers,  and  the  brotlier,  are  in- 
ainount  of  the  narrative,  and  enough  deed  the  only  jKTsons  who  seem  to 
of  the  words  to  express  it ;  but  the  have  feeling,  and  his  is  a  hard,  ob- 
ear  also  must  be  gratified — and  to  durate  pride,  more  wortliy  of  a  de- 
this  necessity  we  owe  the  many  mon  than  a  man.  In  the  copy  here 
strange  expletives  and  unmeaning  given,  in  spite  of  all  lU  roughness 
phrases  used  to  fill  up  the  measure,  and  alloy,  we  feel  ourselves  in  tins 
If  to  this  be  added  the  ineviteble  world  of  human  loves,  when  we  are 
debasing  of  the  language,  in  its  dc-  told  of  her  father  betaking  to 

scent  to  the  lower  orders,  and  the  the  grcnc-wudc,  and  her  britlKr 
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to  the  brume,”  and  of  her  sister  Her  father's  to  the  grcnc-wud» 
sitting  down  to  greet,”  when  her  Her  brithcr’s  to  the  brume ; 
cruel  sentence  is  carried  into  exccu-  An’  her  mithcr  sits  in  her  gow 
tion, — but,  above  all,  W'hen  we  hear  To  see  her  dochter  bum. 
of  that  glorious  triumph  of  exceeding  •  •  •  • 

love,  namely,  the  lover  leaping  into  The  sister  she  culd  do  nacthinj 
the  flames  for  a  last  embrace.  There  And  she  sat  down  to  greet, 
is  grandeur,  and  keeping,  too,  in  the  ,  , 
ch^actcr  of  the  mother,  from  her  “  Oh J  "Jl  I  get  a  bom 

first  “  standing  stately  on  the  flure,”  ip.  , 

and  upbraiding  her  daughter,  to  her  ^nd  bid  my  true  love  cbme 
unmoved  “  sittin  in  her  gowden 

chair,  to  see  her  dochter  burn.”  I  ^kan  sjwk  a  bonny  bo 

fear  I  will  be  thought  to  say  too  That  stude  ncht  at  her  kn© 
much  in  hinting  at  a  faint  shadow-  ®  rin  your  errand, 

ing  of  a  Shakespearian  woman  in  '  i  my  e  e. 

“Fair  Marjory” — a  timid,  loving  It’s  whan  he  cam’ to  Brokcn-1 
girl,  yet  immoveable,  while  leaning  He  bent  his  bow  an’  swam  j 
on  tlie  strength  of  her  affections.  An’ whan  he  cam’ whare  green 
'J'he  thought  of  her  lover  supports  her  Set  doon  his  feet  an’  ran. 

in  opposing  the  contumelies  of  her  whan  he  cam'  to  Strawbe 
relaUons  with  a  mild  fortitude ;  and  „e  thirled  at  the  pin ; 
the  sound  of  his  horn,  caught  with  An’  aye  sac  ready  as  the  portc 
deatli's  prophetic  car,”  inspires  cour-  To  rise  and  let  him  in. 
age  to  brave  her  tyrant  mother  in  the  ww  , 
midst  of  her  fiery  trial.  Such  merits  delii^rs  his  message  ii 
may  induce  readers,  who  can  feel,  to  ballad  style,  and 

pardon  the  blemishes  that  have  crept 

over  them,  as  a  dull  scarf  will  come  «  Gae  saddle  to  me  the  black, 
over  the  polish  of  the  finest  silver,  “  Gac  saddle  to  me  the  bro 
when  exposed  uncovered  to  the  air ;  Gae  saddle  to  me  the  swiftest 
such  blemishes,  as  the  extreme  youth  That  e’er  set  fute  on  grun.’ 
of  the  heroine,  evidently  arising  out  bonny  b 

of  the  years  attributed  to  her,  being  bonny  broun  j 

the  only  ones  that  would  rhyme—  the  dapple  gray  rade  still 
the  minute  (Homeric)  attention  to  Till  he  cam’ to  the  toun. 
the  hero’s  boots — the  body  “break¬ 
ing  in  twa”— the  language —  ke  rade,  an’  aye  he  r 

An’  aye  away  he  flew ; 

Fciir  Marjory’s  gacn  into  the  school  Till  the  siller  buttons  flew  off 

Between  six  and  seven,  Hg  jijg  horn  an’  b 

An’  she’s  come  back  richt  big  wi’  bairn 

Between  twalvc  and  eleven.  An’  aye  he  blew,  an’  aye  he  I 

,  ,  ,  ....  He  blew  baith  loud  an’  shr 

It »  out  then  sprung  her  mither  dear,  lUtle  life  that  Maijor 

SkxkI  stately  on  the  tlure :  gbe  heard  his  horn  blaw  w 

“  1  e  re  wcleum  back,  young  Marjory, 

But  yc’rc  sune  becuin  a  — —  !  ”  “  Beik  on,  beik  on,  cruel  n 

“  I’m  not  a - ,  mither,”  she  said,  ..  i  « .  „  cfi 

.  t  X-  •  .  1  .  1  For  I  value  you  not  a  sti 

“  Ivor  ever  intend  to  lx; —  .tv  ...  w  i.  j  i 

„  ,  •»  1  -1 1  .  .1  kor  if  ever  I  heard  my  love  u 

But  I  m  wi  child  to  a  gentleman,  ,,  ,  .  , . 

An-  he  swears  he’ll  marry  me.’* 

Her  fa  tiler,  brother,  and  sister,  sue-  ,  The  few 
cessively  address  her  in  the  same  |icr  testamen  ry  ^  , 

polite  style,  and  receive  the  same  Natives  above  men  o  e  , 
answer ;  except  that  to  the  latter,  son  from  whom  I  got 
instead  of  the  information  contained  repea  e 

in  the  last  two  lines,  she  addresses  a  When  he  cam’  unto  the  flam< 
]>iciT  of  advice.  He  jamp  in  butes  and  a’ ; 


Ye're  but  a  young  woman,  sister. 
An'  yc  sliuld  sixrak  sparinlie.” 


A 


I 


**  I'll  burn  for  thy  gakc,  Marjorj’, 

The  toun  that  thou  lies  in  ; 

An’  I’ll  niak’  the  baby  fatherless, 
l  or  I’ll  throw  mysel*  therein.” 

I  will  not  say  another  word  of  this 
ballad,  which  is  given  as  a  fair  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
generally  found,  with  all  its  iin- 
jurfections  on  its  head.**  It  is  only 
justice  to  add,  that  there  are  two  ex- 
♦juisite  passages  in  Mr  Jamieson’s 
c()]>y.  The  first  is  the  extremely  natu- 
r  il  description  of  Lady  Maisry,  when 
her  brother  asks  who  is  the  father  of 
her  child,  with  the  simple  and  touch¬ 
ing  words  put  into  her  mouth.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  from  the  anti¬ 
thetical  smartness  of  the  expression, 
that  Jamieson  has  been  polishing  the 
language. 

She  turn’d  her  richt  and  roun*  about, 

An’  the  kembe  fell  frac  her  han’ ; 

A  tremblin’  seiz’d  her  fair  bodie, 

An’  her  rosie  cheek  grew  wan. 

Ob  pardon  me,  my  brither  dear, 

An’  the  truth  I’ll  tell  to  thee ; 

A1 V  bairn  it  is  to  Lord  William, 

An’  be  is  betroth’d  to  me.” 

'i'bcse  rhymes  are  smart  and  snap- 
pisli,  like  the  tinkling  of  iron  on  the 
bard  ground  in  a  frosty  day,  wdiile 
the  flow  of  the  old  ballads,  where 
they  do  flow  unencumbered  by  the 
harshnesses  every  where  sprinkled 
through  them,  is  indeed  “  the  me¬ 
lody  that  lightly  floats.** 

Its  ;u:c  the  murmuring,  dying  notes, 
I'bat  fall  os  soft  as  snow  in  the  sea. 

And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly.” 

'I'hc  other  passage  is  that  expression 
of  the  eternity  of  maternal  love, 
which  contrasts  so  finely  with  the  old 
rancour  of  offended  pride,  which  is 
destroying  lier — 

”  Ob  !  bad  my  ban’s  been  loose,  Willie, 
(Sae  hard  as  they  are  bun’ !) 

I  wuld  ha’e  turn’d  me  frae  the  gleed. 

And  casten  out  your  young  son.” 

After  finishing  what  I  had  to  say 
on  the  ballads,  I  intended  to  proceed 
to  a  body  of  song,  more  exclusively 
Scottish  ;  but,  to  treat  it  with  proper 
minuteness,  it  must  be  deferred. — 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  conclude  the  pre¬ 
sent  subject  with  some  remarks  on 
the  late  attempts  to  restore  the  bal¬ 
lad  style  of  writing. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  nature  of  the 
ballad  is  entirely  alien  to  the  iJoetry 


of  our  age.  Even  in  the  professedly 
narrative  iK)ems  of  this  day,  the  tale 
is  most  frequently  a  mere  a|X)logy  for 
digressions — ^a  peg  to  hang  disserta¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  on — in  short,  a 
bond  of  union  to  the  most  heteroge¬ 
neous  materials,  or,  to  speak  hiero- 
glyphically,  a  rope  which  binds  to¬ 
gether  a  heap  of  different  substances, 
beautiful  or  not,  as  may  hap|>en, 
which,  having  no  principle  of  at¬ 
traction,  would  never  have  come 
together  of  their  own  accord,  and, 
if  accidentally  placed  side  by  side, 
would  be  separated  again  by  the 
first  wind  that  blew.  AVhat  is 
C'hilde  Harold  but  a  nucleus,  round 
which  the  bright  fancies  of  the  au¬ 
thor  may  congregate,  and  stand 

starlike  around,”  until  they  gather 
to  a  god  ?  AVould  the  Excursion  be 
irreparably  damagetl  by  omitting  the 
interlocutions  of  the  Parson,  the 
Pedlar,  and  the  Solitary?  Would 
not  a  succession  of  wax-work  figures, 
in  appropriate  attitudes  and  costume, 
passing  in  succession,  under  the  view 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  descriptive  j>en, 
be  as  interesting  as  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  his  poems  ?  Rememl)er, 
reader,  his  ]  toe  ms  !  All  these  authors 
arc  men  of  genius,  but  they  know  it 
too  well,  and  will  not  trust  their  re¬ 
putation  to  works,  the  worth  of  which 
would  seem  to  the  vulgar  more  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  materials  than  the  artist. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  goes  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  will  not  allow,  if 
he  can  help  it,  his  subject  to  have 
any  share  with  him  in  interesting  the 
reader.  This  peculiar  bias  in  the 
minds  of  our  iKXJts  is  a  sufficient 
dam|H?r  to  any  hopes  of  a  revival  of 
the  ballad  style  of  writing  ;  but  the 
failure  of  the  attempts  spoken  of  had 
another  cause. 

In  that  species  of  word-painting 
which  shews  us  the  outline  of  the 
succession  of  events  in  human  life,  as 
one  continuous  stream  of  occurrences, 
and  the  states  of  the  mind  comiws- 
ing  it  at  the  different  moments  of  its 
pn^ess,  as  merely  the  physical 
])oint8,  which,  in  taking  the  survey 
of  the  whole,  go  for  nothing— -in  this, 
the  pleasure  and  interest  derivetl  by 
the  mind  flow  from  the  grace  or  bohl- 
ness  of  the  primary  windings  and 
sweeps  of  the  line,  not  from  any  co- 
louringor  peculiarity  of  conformation, 
which  a  microscopic  eye  might  disct»- 
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ver  in  any  of  the  points.  Its  beauty  or  be  omitted,  since  all,  a  hair-hreadtli 
grandeur  must,  in  character,  resemble  beyond  it,  must  be  cut  off.  The 
that  of  a  country  bare  of  trees,  but  copy  must  be  from  nature,  not  from 
where  the  unprejudiced  eye  may  yet  copies  of  it,  however  faithful ;  since 
find  a  beauty  in  the  outlines  of  the  at  every  transmission,  an  additional 
swelling  hills,  the  winding  brooks,  de^ee  of  stiffness  is  necessarily  ac- 
and  the  sweeping  margins  of  the  quired,  unlike  the  original,  and  de- 
lakes  ;  or,  the  source  of  a  higher- toned  structive  of  its  beauty.  Now,  in  dc- 
feeliiig,  in  the  abrupt  crags  and  deep  fiance  of  this  plain  dictate  of  coin- 
glens.  Modern  poetry — the  schools  mon  sense,  our  restorers  of  bal- 
of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  among  the  lad  literature,  (instead  of  taking  for 
Italians,  the  w  ritings  of  Chaucer,  and  their  subjects  life  as  it  fell  un- 
of  the  great  men  of  the  age  of  Eliza-  der  their  view,  by  which  w  ay  only 
beth — bears  the  same  relation  to  the  could  they  have  had'any  chance  of 
mere  narrative  versifiers  that  a  w^ll-  producing  something  good,  and  cs- 
w'oode<l  country  does  to  such  a  one  as  sentially  the  same,  idthough  formal- 
above  described.  Some  kind  of  earth  ly  differing  from  the  old  ballads.) 
is  necessary  to  the  maturity  of  the  have  uniformly  chosen  events  which 
trees  that  rise  and  spread,  and  grow  happened  in  times  now  living  onlv 
green  on  it ;  but  its  primary  confor-  in  vague  and  remote  tradition.  'I'hc 
ination  is  scarcely  noticed,  and  al-  consequence  is,  that  their  “  grating 
though  fiat  and  common-place,  pas-  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretclud 
ses  iincensured  beneath  the  leafy  straw,”  is  about  as  like  the  profess- 
beauties  that  shroud  it.  These  two  ed  objects  of  their  imitation,  as  a 
kinds  of  poetry  are  both  good  in  map  is  to  Switzerland.  The  ina|i 
themselves,  and  their  original  differ-  may  serve  to  mark  the  relative  situa- 
cncc  sc'cms  to  be  this, — that  the  first,  tions  of  the  most  important  j)laci  <, 
to  be  good,  must  be  copied  from  im-  but  he  who  has  lent  a  pleased  ear  to 
mediate,  minute,  and  long-continued  the  glowTng  words  of  the  traveller  cr 
inspection  of  human  hfe ;  that  the  poet,  while  expatiating  on  that  niag- 
other  may  take  a  portion  of  this,  and,  niAcent  region,  gazes  on  the  Fera\\  1- 
by  die  showers  of  knowledge,  and  ed  paper  with  a  stupiAed,  half  sce|i- 
the  genial  warmth  of  imagination,  deal,  disappointed  Is  this  Switzer- 
may  quicken  into  existence,  and  draw  land  ?”  But  worse — mere  fragment?, 
forth  into  beauty  the  germs  that  lie  of  some  of  these  models  have  conic 
hid  in  it.  The  labour  of  the  Arst  poet  down  to  us  ;  now,  as  even  accurate 
is  like  that  of  the  workman  who  pu-  copies  of  them  would  have  an  iin* 
riAes  the  ore  ;  of  tlie  latter,  like  that  pleasant  coldness  and  stiAhess,  whai 
of  the  artist  w'ho  fashions  it  into  must  be  the  monster  produced  h\ 
jJTaceful  ornaments :  or  the  former  is  cementing  these  pieces  with  lonj: 
like  Salvator  Rosa,  a  genius  of  gran-  passages  of  modern  wridng,  cut  aiui 
deur  and  wTldness,  dashing  noble  dried  after  the  most  approved  fa- 
outlines  ;  the  latter  like  one,  who,  shion  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  foiind  ii 
w’hen  taking  the  hint  from  him,  or  the  ballads  of  truly-gifted  writers 
making  outlines  of  his  ow  n,  should  of  Scott,  and  Hogg,  for  he,  too,  is,  i^ 
direct  his  attention  to  omitting  none,  his  rank,  a  genius.  But,  oh  !  whai 
even  the  most  minute  elegance  of  co-  words  can  justly  express  the  failun 
louring  and  detail.  The  work  of  the  of  the  servile  imitators  of  '‘the  Ariostc 
one  is  best  view  ed  at  a  distance,  or  in  of  the  North  ?”  The  creatures  who 
mass  ;  that  of  the  other  can  under-  because  they  can  marshal  lines  con- 

go  and  be  beneAted  by  the  most  taining  the  exact  number  of  syllables 

searching  attention.  with  rhymes  at  the  end  of  them,  must 

It  follows  from  the  understood  forsooth,  set  up  for  poets  !  Onlylooiv 
nature  of  the  ballad  style  of  i>oetry,  gentle  reader,  at  that  immense  crow‘ 
— its  stern  rejection  of  all  extrinsic  of  witlings,  who  advance,  and  throw 
beauties,  however  cognate — that,  to  down  upon  the  table,  with  sucli  i 

give  it  interest,  it  must  be  elaborated  mighty self-satisAed air,  certain  sheet! 

iVom  a  very  minute  inspection  of  ac-  of  paper,  whereon  they  have  serin- 
tiial  existence :  the  picture  must  be  so  bled  meaningless  arrangements  o 
closely  true  to  reality,  that  no  beauty  the  most  common-place  abstractions 
tliat  is  within  its  limited  reach  may  — of  those  dullest  of  dullards,  who 
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witli  here  and  there  a  Scotch  word  in-  Again  was  heard  the  roundelay  • 
icrj)Osed,  dare  to  call  themselves  the  Resounding  o’er  the  flowery  dale ; 
followers  of  Pope — a  farrago  as  gra-  1*^  court  and  cottage  all  were  gay, 
ting  to  the  ear  as  cold  to  the  heart — a  -^d  shepherds  pip’d  in  every  vale. 

mass  of  lacquered  lead  dross-a  thing  The  village  maid,  and  high-born 
uin\orthy  of  a  name,  and  too  dull  for  No  longer  now  afraid  to  love, 
being  laughed  at.  Patience,  and  Indulg'd  the  fond  and  secret  flan 
sliuffle  the  cards.  W,  W.  And  whisuer’d  soft  in  shadv  m 


The  village  maid,  and  high-bom  dame. 
No  longer  now  afraid  to  love. 
Indulg'd  the  fond  and  secret  flame. 
And  whisper’d  soft  in  shady  grove ; 


1  UK  LEGEND  OP  THE  BELL  ROCK  I 
A  TRADITIONARY  STORY. 

The  Bell  Rock  is  now  known  to 
ICnroiM?  and  America,  from  its  con¬ 
spicuous  light-house,  which,  although 
inferior  to  the  celebrated  I’haros  of 
rtoleiny,  is  perhaps  the  first,  for  ele- 
5;ance  and  utility  united,  in  the  mo- 
iit  rn  world.  Every  body  knows  that 
file  Inch  Cape  Rock  received  the 
name  of  the  Bell  Rock,  from  the  tra¬ 
ditionary  story  of  a  Bell  once  tolling 
there,  the  machinery  of  which  was 
kcj)t  in  motion  by  the  fiuctuations 
of  the  tide.  The  credit  of  this  bene¬ 
volent  invention  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  a  pious  Abbot  Alierbro- 
iliock,  (Arbroath;)  it  is  also  current¬ 
ly  told,  that  the  Bell  was  carrieil 
away  by  an  avaricious  Dutchman, 
who,  by  the  retributive  justice  of 
I’rovitlence,  was  afterwards  ^vrecked 
on  the  same  rock. 

Hence  the  poem  is  conformable  to 
po]nilar  tradition,  the  poetical  em- 
hcllishmcnts  being  only  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  parts  of  the  story. 

See  Encyclopedia  Britannica^  Sup^ 
plement^  Article  Bell  Rock. 


The  glance  of  Hope  each  eye  relum’d. 
And  Independence  stamp’d  the  brow  ; 

The  virgin’s  cheek  more  richly  bloom’d. 
And  Beauty  blush’d  with  softer  glow  ; 

But  there  was  one,  in  virgin  pride. 
Whose  artless  charms  unrivall’d  shone, 

Who  every  Scotian  fair  outvied. 

And  sat  supreme  on  Beauty’s  throne 

Nor  cottage  maid,  nor  royal  race. 

From  Carrick’s  strand  to  Caithness’ 
shore, 

Shew’d  such  transcendent  virgin  grace. 
As  Kelly’s  lovely  Ellenore  ! 

Her  father's  castle  rear’d  its  head 
O’er  Elliot’s  pure  and  {lebbled  stream. 

Where  waving  wtxxls  their  branches 
spread. 

Impervious  to  the  noontide  gleam. 

Around  the  elm  the  woodbine  twined. 
The  scented  wild-rose  blushing  fair, 

The  weeping  birch  its  head  reclin’d, 

The  fragrant  primrose  blossom’d  there. 

The  rude  rock,  grey  in  hoary  pride, 

With  cool  and  crystal  drops  would 
weep; 

While  up  its  Ringed  and  shaggy  side 
Would  green  and  clasping  ivy  creep. 

Nature  had  lavish’d  all  her  care. 

To  deck  this  rich  romantic  glen  ; 

And  Brothock  youths  would  oft  repair 
To  breathe  the  sweets  of  Kelly-den. 


Ear  in  the  sea,  against  the  foaming  shore, 

I'here  stands  a  rock :  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms ;  but,  when  ’Us  clear, 
t'lK'url  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  feet  apiMsar. 

Dryden's  Virg'd. 

When  Brace  of  F.d ward’s  iron  yoke 
Had  burst  the  vile,  inglorious  bands. 
And  Scotia  saw  her  fetters  broke, 

Her  sceptre  sway’d  by  David’s  hands  ; 


And  Ellenore,  at  early  morn, 

Would  oft  her  secret  walks  pursue  ; 
Her  breath  like  fragrant  blossom’d  thorn 
Her  bosom  pure  as  drops  of  dew. 

And  she  would  seek  her  shady  bower, 
O’er-hung  with  buds  and  branches  fair 
Herself  the  sweetest,  fairest  flower. 

Of  aught  .that  climb’d  and  blossom’d 
there. 


'I’hen  Freedom’s  fire,  long  quench’d  in 
night. 

Shed  morning  sweetness  o’er  the  sky  ; 
The  lustre  of  her  dawning  light 
Was  seen  in  every  peasant’s  eye. 


And  she  would  join  her  matin  song 
With  woodland  minstrels  warbling 
round. 

While  Echo  would  the  strains  prolong. 
And  softly  close  the  mellow  sound. 


It  chanced  she  sat,  at  ev’ening  hour, 

And  mark’d  the  twilight’s  imrple  gleam, 
The  green  leaves  flicker’d  round  her  bower. 
The  evening  star  shone  bright  bctw'een ; 

5  A 


With  looks  of  love  the  matron  smil’d. 
With  kinder  glances  hail’d  her  lord. 
More  fondly  clasp’d  and  kiss’d  her  child, 
His  fVeeborn  rights  again  restor’d. 


.<i 
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The  mavis  made  the  valley  ring,  Oh,  lady !  look  not  on  the  youth ; 

The  cushat  coo’d  in  covert  nigh ;  For  he  is  poor,  and  lowly  bom ; 

She  tried  to  join,  but  could  not  sing.  And  though  his  heart  has  worth  and  truth 
Her  heart  was  sad — she  knew  not  why.  Such  graces  Kelly’s  lord  would  scorn.  * 

Her  cheek  lean’d  on  her  ivory  hand,  And,  Henry,— oh  !  forbear  to  gaze 

Till  daylight  in  the  west  declin’d ;  On  Beauty’s  bright  meridian  sun ; 

The  shades  of  night  crept  o’er  the  land,  .  Or,  like  the  moth,  in  taper’s  blaze, 

And  murmur’d  sad  the  hollow  wind.  Still  hover  near,  and  fall  undone  ! 

Resistless  Love  was  lurking  there ; 

His  shaft  was  fitted  to  tlie  string ; 

His  aim  was  tme — it  pierced  the  pair. 
Swift  as  the  bolt  on  lightning’s  wing. 

Regardless  of  her  high-born  birth, 

She  lov’d,  and  pledg’d  her  faith  sincere; 
Ye  proud,  but  sordid  sons  of  earth. 
Suppress  that  smile,  that  sapient  sneer! 

Does  not  the  woodbine’s  spicy  bloom 
Round  moimtain-fir  with  fondness 
twine  ? 

The  gentle  rosebud  breathe  perfUme, 
And  in  the  hawthorn’s  shitule  recline  ? 


Soft  slumbers  o’er  her  senses  stole. 

And  Fancy  sat  on  Reason’s  throne ; 

Bright  visions  hover’d  round  her  soul. 

And  dreams  of  bliss,  on  earth  un¬ 
known. 

She  rais’d  her  eye,  and  wildly  gaz’d  ; 

The  evening  star  no  longer  beam’d ; 

Above  her  head  the  meteor  blaz’d. 

And  through  the  trees  the  lightning 
gleam’d. 

Amidst  the  elemental  storm 

She  felt  her  frame  with  terror  shake  ; 

When,  lo  !  a  shadowy  female  fonn 
Before  her  stood,  and  slowly  spake : 

“  Soft  be  thy  slumbers,  Ellenore  ! 

Nor  dreams  disturb  thy  gentle  sleep  ; 

Yet  thou  must  dream,  to  wake  once 
more— 

Yes,  lady  fair !  must  wake,  to  weep  ! 

“  But  streams  will  glide,  and  floods  o’er-  And  Henrj',  too,  impell’d  by  love, 
flow ;  Seeks  laurels  in  the  tented  field ; 

Dark  Winter  howl  and  Summer  shine ;  Resolv’d  his  prowess  there  to  prove. 

The  flower  will  fade,  the  bud  will  blow ;  His  crook  exchang’d  for  spear  and 
And  smiles  and  tears  be,  lady,  thine !”  shield. 

She  paus’d,  and  Ellen,  trembling,  said, 

“  Mysterious  being  !  sjieak  again  !  ” 

But,  ah  !  the  vision’d  form  had  fled — 

Had  vanish’d  in  the  dim  wood  glen. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  night 
That  Ellenore  in  sadness  pass’d  ; 

She  mus’d  till  morn’s  returning  light. 

And  listen’d  to  the  fitful  blast.  “  I  go»  yonr  father’s  life  to  guard. 

In  danger’s  hour  by  him  to  stand ; 

The  sunny  morning  shines  serene.  When  we  return,’  I,  for  reward. 

Again  she  seeks  her  fav’rite  bower ;  Will  kneel,  and  claim  my  Ellen’s  hand.’ 

Bright  dews  iinjK'arl  the  velvet  green. 

And  fragrance  breathes  from  bud  and 
flower. 

But  who  is  he,  in  plain  array. 

That  comes  untimely  to  intrude ; 

And  thus  would  cross  a  lady’s  way 
With  glances  keen,  and  footsteps  rude  ? 

A  glow  suffus’d  his  youthful  cheek. 

His  simple  tale  he  faltering  told. 

And  lowly  bow'd — he  came  to  seek 
A  vagrant  lamb  that  left  his  fold. 

His  manly  form,  his  graceful  air.  In  vain  the  spaing’s  returning  bloom  ! 

And  modest  speech,  attention  claim  ;  Each  blossom  adds  to  her  despair ; 

I  n  wonder  lost,  the  Ix^uteous  fair  She  seeks  a  convent’s  cloister’d  gloom. 

Is  gazing  on  his  youthful  frame.  To  mourn  her  secret  sorrows  there. 


But  now,  on  Scotian  hills  around. 
The  martial  clang  is  heard  afar ; 
And  Kelly’s  lord,  in  fealty  bound. 
Attends  his  monarch  to  the  war. 


“  Oh !  weep  not  thus— dear  Ellenore !” 
He  said,  and  sooth’d  the  sorrowing 
maid; 

“  Our  better  fate  has  bliss  in  store, 
Though  Heaven  that  bliss  has  long  de¬ 
lay’d. 


What  parting  tears  the  lovers  shed 
It  boots  not  here  in  verse  to  tell ; 

Nor  pause  we  o’er  the  “  mighty  dead,” 
On  Durham’s  field,  who  fought  and 


Oh  !  why  is  Ellen’s  cheek  so  pale, 
While  tears  her  heaving  boeom  stain  ? 
Oh  !  she  has  heard  the  fatal  tale— 

Her  father  and  her  lover  riain ! 


Her  hapless  lord  is  all  unknov^'n  ; 

And  can  she  now  that  love  reveal  ? 
Ah,  no  !  since  life  and  ho])e  have  flown. 
Her  lips  shall  lasting  silence  seal. 

With  orisons,  at  dawn  of  day, 

And  vesper  hymns,  at  evening  hour, 
They  try  to  chase  her  griefs  away, 

And  cheer  this  early  blighted  flower. 


The  priest  before  the  altar  kneels, 

The  golden  censer  smoking  near ; 

The  8)x)usal  hymn  triumphant  peals, 

And  bids  the  virgin  bride  appear. 

As  slow  the  sacred  floor  she  treads, 

The  blushing  flowers  more  sofUy  bloom. 
Anew  they  raise  their  drooping  heads, 
And  breathe  around  their  rich  ix;rfumc : 

“  The  world,”  she  said,  “  is  cross  and  But,  ah  !  her  cheek  no  longer  glows, 
care  ;  For  it  is  faded,  blanchM,  and  pale  ; 

Love  flatters  only  to  beguile  ;  No  more  she  smiles  ftiir  Kelly’s  rose, 

And  wealth  is  but  a  specious  snare.  But  droops  the  lily  of  the  vale  ! 

That  lures  the  heart  with  syren  smile. 

The  victim  comes,  while  sisters  wait,  , 

‘‘  But  here  is  a  perpetual  calm.  O’er  her  the  sacred  veil  to  throw ; 

Each  jarring  passion  hush’d  to  rest ;  When  led  within  the  hallow’d  gate. 
While  hope  ditfiises  heavenly  balm.  She’ll  bid  farewell  to  all  below. 

The  sunshine  of  the  cloudless  breast.” 

One  moment’s  pause-'one  parting  look  ! 
Twelve  lingering  months  to  grief  are  What  hast  thou  seen — sadEllenorc? 
given  ;  Her  soul  with  sudden  anguish  shook-— 

And  now  the  youthful  Ellenore  She  scream’d,  and  sunk  upon  the  floor  ! 

Resolves  to  yield  her  heart  to  Heaven, 

And  sigh  for  earthly  bliss  no  more.  Has  Henry,  w'hom  so  long  she  mourn’d. 

Come  fimm  Hie  mansions  of  the  dead  ? 

At  mom,  the  bells,  with  solemn  peal.  No !  he  from  England  has  return’d, 

Are  heard  afar,  to  load  the  gale  ;  A  captive  there  by  conquerors  led. 

A  vestal  bride  her  vows  will  seal— 

’Tis  Ellenore  assumes  the  veil !  •••••• 

The  maid  is  borne  fronfi  Brothock’stow’ers ; 

For  love  and  gold  can  forms  defy— 
Again  she  blooms  in  Kelly’s  bowers. 

Her  happy  bridegroom  smiling  by. 

One  ^  little  month”  had  pass’d  away. 
Their  hands  and  hearts  in  love  entwin’d ; 
Before  them  bright  the  prospect  lay. 
While  every  care  was  cast  behind  : 

But  Henry  now  must  leave  the  fair. 

To  London  must  again  sojourn  ; 

Stem  duty  asks  his  presence  there — 

On  w’ings  of  love  he’ll  soon  return. 

He’s  gone— arriv’d— his  duty  done — 
Why  should  he  now  prolong  his  stay  ? 
He  knows  that  Ellen  pines  alone. 

And,  sighing,  mourns  his  loug  delay. 

He  finds  a  liark  for  Brothock’s  shore ; 

Unmoor’d,  tliey  bend  the  blacken’d  sail ; 
He  thinks  of  love  and  Ellenore, 

And  swiftly  scuds  before  the  gale. 


But  still  the  Abbess  fix’d  her  eyes 
On  Kelly,  more  than  Ellenore ; 

And  sought  to  lure  her  beauteous  prize. 
To  leave  these  hallow'’d  courts  no  more. 


The  sun  with  golden  lustre  shines 
Around  St  Thomas’  hallow’d  tow  ers ; 
And  imag’d  saints,  in  sacred  shrines. 

Are  crown’d  with  wreaths  of  virgin 
flowers. 


The  matin  song,  the  choral  swell. 
Resounding,  strike  the  raptur’d  ear, 
They  echo  o’er  each  distant  cell. 

And  vestals  wipe  the  joyous  tear.  . 

The  holy  rites  are  now  begun. 

And  clouds  of  incense,  curling  high. 
Obscure  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 

And  scatter  fragrance  o’er  the  sky. 


■  The  Abbey  of  Aberbrothock  wm 
founded  by  King  William  the  Lion,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  dedicated  to  St 
Thomas  a  Bcckct.  Hence  it  is  called  St 
Thomas’s. 


k ;  a  Traditionary  Story.  [^Junc 

When  tempests  blow  and  heavensare  dark, 
IngulphM  within  the  yawning  deep. 

For  year  and  day  he  mus’d  and  plaim’d, 
With  patient,  persevering  mind ; 

And  toil’d,  'with  most  unwearied  hand, 
To  perfect  what  he  had  design’d. 

Some  say,  that  Becket’s  sainted  sprite 
Came  from  the  fields  of  light  above. 

And  join’d  the  Abbot  every  night. 

To  aid  him  in  this  work  of  love. 

’Tis  done— on  Inch  Cape  tolls  a  Bell, 
While  restless  waves  the  power  supply 

By  day  and  night,  its  ceaseless  knell 
Proclaims  aloud  that  danger’s  nigh. 

At  home,  abroad,  on  sea  and  shore, 

The  Abbot’s  name  was  far  renown’d ; 

And  when  his  earthly  toil  was  o’er, 

His  dust  with  grateful  tears  w  as  crown’d. 

For  now,  the  sailor  fearless  steers, 
Though  murky  clouds  obscure  the  sky ; 

The  w^arning  Bell  delighted  hears. 
Stands  off,  and  glides  in  safety  by. 

It  chanced,  on  Becket’s  holiday, 

When  calm  and  smooth  the  sumnici 
seas. 


Before  the  gale  resistless  driven, 

On  wings  of  wind  away  they  go ! 

On  rufiian  billows  rise  to  heaven— 

Now  diving  deep  to  hell  below'  ! 

The  Inch  Cape  Rock  lies  right  before, 

And  dark  and  dreary  is  the  night ; 

Around  them  w  inds  and  waters  roar— 

And  it  is  long  to  morning  light ! 

She  strikes  the  rock— her  stately  form 
In  fragments  floats  ujwn  the  wave  ; 

Loud  shrieks  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm 
O’er  Henry  in  his  watery  grave  ! 

Oh  !  w  eep  not  thus,  sweet  Ellenore, 

Sad  as  the  widow’d  turtle-dove  ! 

These  tears  cannot  the  dead  restore  ; 

But  he  has  left  a  pledge  of  love. 

Yes,  Kllen,  cla.sp  thy  infant  boy. 

Who  to  thy  tosom,  nestling,  creeps  ; 

I’hy  chaunt  of  “  melancholy  joy” 

Will  soothe  his  spirit  as  he  sleeps. 

The  worm  of  grief  has  nipt  her  bloom.  When  keels  slow  plow’d  their  watery  way, 
Y’oung  Henry’s  smiles  but  rack  her  And  white  sails  w'oo’d  the  wanton 
mind ;  breeze ; 

For  she  is  hastening  to  the  tomb. 

To  leave  an  orphan  child  behind  !  The  sea-fowl  sported  on  the  wave, 

.The  Phoca  rais’d  his  shaggy  head; 
The  mermaid  deep,  in  shelly  cave, 
Reclin’d  upon  her  coral  bed  ; 

The  Inch  Cape  Rock  was  cover’d  deep, 
With  w’ater,  ooze,  and  .sea- weed  green. 
While  round  its  dark  sides  shelving  steep, 
The  playful  finny  tribes  w'cre  seen  ; 

And  ever,  ^vith  the  restless  tide,  ! 

As  rippling  w'aters  rose  and  fell, 

O’er  ocean’s  glassy  bosom  wide. 

Was  heard  the  far-resounding  knell ; 

When  Vandergroot  came  sidling  pa.st, 

A  thrifty  Dutchman,  homew  i^  bound ; 
On  deck,  he  loan’d  against  the  mast. 

And  listen’d  to  the  warning  sound. 


She  sought  St  Thomas’  Abbot  there, 

A  meek  and  holy  man  was  he  ; 

And  pour’d  to  him  a  jiarent’s  prayer, 
'I'hat  he  should  friend  and  father  be 

To  infiuit  Henry  :  “  Take,”  she  Siud, 

“  That  treasur’d  gold,  my  rents  and 
lands  ; 

In  peace  I’ll  lay  my  weary  head, 

IVIy  son  in  your  protecting  hands.” 


The  grass  is  greeji  on  Ellen’s  grave ; 

The  Abbot  inuigled  with  the  clay ; 

And  home  on  time's  unceasing  wave. 
Full  forty  years  have  pass’d  away. 

But  where  i.s  now  the  orphan  boy. 

She  left  to  father  Francis*  care  ? 

He  shuns  the  w  orld’s  tumultuous  joy, 
-\nd  fills  his  friendly  Abbot’s  chair. 

Alnive  his  mother’s  griissy  tomb 

I'.ach  mom  he  bends  with  humid  eye  ; 

And  o’er  his  father’s  haplc.ss  doom 
He  nightly  heaves  the  secret  sigh. 

.\nd  oft  he  hears  of  hapless  bark 
'Vi  eck'd  on  the  Inch  Cape's  rocky  steep, 


Anon  the  rock’s  brown  ridge  appears, 
I’he  ebbing  tide  has  left  it  dry  ; 

The  wary  Dutchman  sounds  and  steers. 
With  cautious,  keen,  observing  eye : 

The  w  inds  in  secret  chambers  sleep. 

The  boat  is  launch’d.  Inch  Cape  is  nigh ; 
The  oars  are  plied,  w  ith  steady  sweep ; 
Close  to  its  shelving  side  they  lie. 

Now  on  the  rock  the  skipper  stands. 

The  w  ond’rous  structure  to  survey  ; 


.Ian  Hanson  was  a  sailor  bold ; 

But  when  the  plunderer’s  spoil  he  spied 
1 1  is  cheek  grew  |Kiie,  his  blood  ran  cold. 
And  thus,  with  quiv’ring  lip,  he  cried 

“  Oh,  Oaptain  !  leave  that  Bell  behind  ; 

For  it  will  raise  the  mountain  wave  ; 
Its  knell  will  wake  the  tempest  wind. 
And  plunge  us  in  a  wat’ry  grave  !” 


Around  their  heads  loud  thunders  roll ; 

Blue  lightnings  shoot  across  the  sky  ; 
l)es[Kiir  has  seiz’d  each  shiv’ring  soul. 
And  horror  glares  in  ev’ry  eye  ! 

Their  helm  is  lost — their  sails  are  riven. 
And  all  (wound  is  midnight  glmun  ; 
Before  the  madd’ning  tem|)est  driven. 
They,  wailing,  wait  appnxiching  doom ! 


Vangroot  replies,  “  Peace,  drivelling  fool ! 

Vile  slave  of  superstitious  fear  : 

For  juggling  priests  a  projjer  tool — 

But  I  i^ermit  no  croaking  here  !” 

“  ’Tis  Achan’s  prize— th*  accursed  thing!” 

,1an  Hanson  cried,  “  let  me  on  shore  : 
I'or  it  thy  funeral  knell  shall  ring. 

And  thou  in  death  this  deed  deplore  !” 

llagc  fir’d  the  Captain’s  lioiling  blood. 

He  gnash’d  his  teeth  with  horror  grim ; 
Dash’d  Hanson  in  the  briny  flood — 

And  cried,  “  Now,  dotard  !  sink  or 
sw’im  !” 


While  ev'rj'  seaman  stands  aghast. 

They  hear  a  shriek— loud,  wild,  and 
shrill ; 

The  billows  rest — and  hush'd  the  blast — 
One  little  moment  all  is  still ! 


While  slept  the  winds,  and  {>aus’d  the 
storm, 

The  parting  waters  show’d  a  sprite. 
That  iKire.lan  Hanson’s  spectred  form. 
Amidst  a  blaze  of  meteor  light ! 


It  siKike,  with  look  of  with’ring  scorn- 
And  laugh’d,  with  wild  unearthly  glee 
“  Inch  ('ai>e  is  near — ’tis  Becket’s  inurn- 
And  Vandergroot  shall  sleep  with  me  I 


Down,  down  he  dives,  in  Oceiui’s  bed. 
The  bubbling  waters  o’er  him  close 
Now,  jxirting  round  his  dripping  head. 
Again  he  to  the  surface  rose. 


He  grappled  with  the  waves  in  vain.  The  spectre  sinks  liencath  the  waves,  . 

And  on  his  murd’rer  fix’d  his  eyes  :  The  bark  is  whirl’d  —  the  breakers 

Know',  Vandergroot— w’e  meet  again  !”  roar— 

He  said,  and  sunk,  no  more  to  rise.  The  furious  temjxjst  louder  raves — 

And  ev’r}'  heart’s  last  ho|)e  is  o’er  ! 

Now  blow’s  a  fresh  and  fav’ring  gale. 

They  homeward  scud,  from  danger  The  lightning’s  lialeful  glare  reveals, 

free ;  A-head,  Inch  Call’s  ixirtcntous  rock — 

No  calm  unbends  the  swelling  sail.  She  fiirw’ard  flies— she  strikes  and  reels, 

Till  they  have  reach’d  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Recoiling  from  the  fatal  shock  ! 

And  Vandergroot  his  vrow'  has  met ;  She  strikes  again— wild  bursts  the  sound, 
She  smiles,  he  eats,  he  drinks,  and  The  last,  loud  shriek  of  dread  de.s|>air  ! 
smokes ;  Her  shiver’d  fragments  float  arouml — 

And  in  his  chair  at  evening  set.  And  all  is  awTul  stillness  there  ! 


At  Amsterdam  no  tempest  blew. 

The  tw'ilight  sky  was  calm  and  bright ; 
Dame  Vandergroot,  with  friends  a  few, 
In  pleasure  pass’d  the  joyous  night. 

The  midnight  hour  is  |>a8t  and  gone. 

And  still  they  laugh,  and  dance,  and 
sing; 

When  echoes  deep  a  hollow  groan— 

And  Becket’s  Bell  is  heard  to  ring  ! 


Van  had  a  garden,  trim  ami  gay. 

And  there  the  Bell  on  high  was  hung ; 

And  each  returning  holiday 

A  merry  peal  was,  joyous,  rung. 

The  busy  year  revolves  around. 

And,  leaving  Holland  far  behind. 

Now  Vandergroot  for  Leith  is  bound. 
And  struggling  with  the  waves  and  wind. 

By  calms  and  squalls  his  voyage  is  cross’d, 
He  sees  the  gath’ring  storm  arise  ; 

1 1  comes— his  bark  is  tempe&Utoss'd, 

And  dark  clouds  load  the  low’ring  skies. 


Bcwild’ring  fear  has  dimm’d  each  ev'C, 
And  silence  sits  on  ev’ry  tongue  ; 

At  last  they  to  the  garden  hie. 

When  still  the  Bell  resounding  rung 
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They  saw  a  spectre  bellman  stand, 

A  glistening  halo  gleaming  round  ; 

A  shroud  hung  dripping  in  his  hand, 

HLs  brows  with  oozy  sea-weed  bound 

It  was  Jan  Hanson’s  restless  sprite, 
Which  laugh’d,  with  loud  exulting  yell; 
And  sinking  in  the  shades  of  night. 

Cried,  “  Vavdeughoot’s  departing 

KNELE  !” 
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oorrcctness  of  his  own  motives,  the  on  the  other  hand,  the  test  of  proba- 
rtal  nature  of  these  motives  will  be  bility  is  applied  with  much  greater 
t'lilly  unfolded.  The  Memoirs  writ-  strictness  to  private  life,  the  even 
ten  by  those  persons  who  acted  a  dis-  tenor  of  which  is  less  liable  than 
tinguished  part  in  the  English  Civil  public  life  to  the  intervention  of 
Wars,  afford  by  far  the  truest  picture  wonderful  incidents,  so  Uiat  any  ten- 
which  we  have,  both  of  the  views  of  dency  to  romance,  or  exaggeration 
the  different  parties,  and  of  the  cha-  in  narrating  it,  is  the  more  easily  de- 
racter  of  the  writers.  On  the  other  tccted.  Nor  does  the  self-partiality 
hand,  if  ^e  Memoir- writer  has  been  of  the  Memoir- writer  operate  so 
initiated  in  the  intrigues  of  a  Court,  much  as  might  be  at  tifkt  sup|K)sed, 
tlie  vanity  of  being  able  to  tell  an  in  preventing  a  full  exposition  of 
important  secret  is  generally  a  strong  his  character  ;  for  this  very  cause 
enough  motive  to  make  his  confes-  prompts  him  to  take  a  far  more  fa- 
sions  and  disclosures  very  explicit;  vourable  view  of  his  own  actions 
and,  indeed,  that  class  of  persons  are  than  the  world  at  large;  and  he  is 
more  apt  to  say  too  much  than  too  thus  led  to  give  a  full  exposition  and 
little,  and  to  resolve  every  thing  in-  defence  of  those  parts  of  his  conduct 
to  the  operation  of  those  Court  in-  which  others  may  be  apt  to  consider 
trigucs,  of  which  they  possess  the  as  most  (jucstionable.  His  egotism 
secret.  Hut  all  persons,  whose  nar-  induces  him,  as  egotism  generally 
rative  relates  to  public  events,  inde-  does,  not  to  be  reserved  in  his  ac- 
ptndently  of  their  own  veracity,  count  of  himself,  but  to  expatiate 
which  must  be  the  subject  of  sepa-  upon  his  own  conduct  and  concerns 
rate  consideration  in  each  particular  at  a  great  deal  too  much  length  :  in¬ 
case,  arc  always  subject  to  this  check,  somuch  that,  whether  he  himself 
— that  the  facts  which  they  state  are  forms  a  correct  estimate  of  his  gene- 
liable  to  be  confirmed,  or  contradict-  ral  character,  he  almost  always  af- 
ed,  from  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fords  sufficient  materials  to  the  world 
sources.  This  consideration,  which  for  doing  so.  In  short,  when  a  man 
has  increased  prodigiously  in  force  sits  down  to  write  his  own  story,  he 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  unavoidably  retraces  the  course  of 
has  so  much  facilitated  the  accumu-  his  former  thoughts  and  feelings, 
lation  of  contemporary  documents,  and  thus  puts  down  a  full  confession 
must  always  prevent  an  author,  who  upon  paper,  without  thinking  much 
has  any  regard  to  his  own  character,  of  the  public  to  whom  it  is  nominal- 
from  sinning  very  egregiously  against  ly  addressed.  Such  a  work  will  pro¬ 
truth  in  his  statements.  In  Private  bably  be  of  the  nature  of  a  written 
Memoirs,  on  the  other  hand,  there  soliloquy ;  and  tlic  higher  the  au- 
are  not  the  same  strong  inducements  thor's  opinion  is  of  himself,  the  ful- 
of  political  or  party  prejudice  to  lead  ler  will  nis  confession  be.  The  Con- 
the  author  to  pervert  the  truth  ;  the  fessions  of  Rousseau,  the  Poetical 
chief  grounds  of  suspicion  against.  Confessions  of  Lord  Byron,  and  num- 
such  narratives  consist  in  the  dis-  berless  other  memoirs,  afford  ample 
position  which  many  people  have  to  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  in- 


relate  marvellous  adventures  for  the 
l>urpo8e  of  exciting  interest,  and  in 
the  natural  inclination  of  every  per¬ 
son  to  place  his  own  character  in  as 
favourable  a  view  as  jwssible.  There 
is  not  probably  the  same  control  over 
tliese  propensities  in  the  present  case, 
as  there  is  with  regard  to  transac¬ 
tions  relating  to  public  history,  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  majority  of  readers 
know  little  of  the  author's  life  ex¬ 
cept  what  he  tells  them,  he  is  some¬ 
what  in  the  situation  of  a  traveller 
through  an  unknown  country,  who 
may  relate  what  marvels  he  pleases, 
witnout  risk  of  contradiction.  But, 
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ready  mentioned^  than  make  the 
public  his  confessor;  and  the  more  he 
is  of  an  egotist,  the  more  will  he  be 
apt  to  give  unrestrained  vent  to  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings,  without 
considering  very  much  what  persons 
may  come  to  know  his  secret.  'I'he 
chief  difficulty  in  such  a  case  must 
be  to  9  csolve  upon  analysing  our  own 
thoughts  and  actions,  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  them  to  writing ;  but, 
wlien  that  effort  is  once  made,  we  are 
not  jKThaps  inclined  to  modify  them, 
witli  a  view  to  jmhlication,  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  form  which  they 
would  assume  at  any  rate.  15ut  the 
ease  is  different  with  Letter- writing. 
A  man  writes  letters  of  friendship  or 
amusement,  (and  these  arc  alone 
now  in  question,)  to  gratify  his  cor¬ 
respondent,  as  much  as  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings ;  and  such  letters 
arc,  therefore,  very  essentially  modi¬ 
fied,  with  a  view  to  suit  the  taste  or 
humour  of  that  correspondent.  In 
this  kind  of  letter-wTiting,  people  are 
much  more  under  constraint  tlianin 
conversation,  inasmuch  as  a  person 
takes  more  care,  generally,  what  he 
.addresses  to  another  in  writing,  than 
what  he  says  to  him.  iJut  even  in 
conversation,  (although  we  should 
not  altogether  assent  to  the  maxim 
of  a  French  wTiter,  that  the  use  of 
language  is  to  conceal  our  thoughts,) 
every  person  knows  that  people  are 
often  promjited,  not  perhaps  to  say 
what  they  do  not  think,  but  to  mo¬ 
dify  what  they  do  say,  .and  to  refrain 
from  many  things  which  they  were 
inclined  to  have  said,  in  order  to 
liarmonize  with  the  feelings  of  their 
company.  'J'he  same  inclination  must 
influence  them  still  more  strong¬ 
ly  in  letter-writing.  If  a  person  is 
inclined,  in  conversation,  to  make  a 
display  of  wit  or  rhetoric,  or  to  affect 
tine  si*ntiments,  or  to  indulge  a  vein 
of  grave  moralising,  in  order  to  suit 
the  taste  of  his  company,  he  wall 
carry  the  same  propensities  to  far 
greater  excess  w’hen  he  addresses  the 
same  individual  in  writing.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
aff'ectation  and  bad  taste  in  the 
“  Familiar  l^etters”  ivith  which  the 
world  has  been  inundated.  In  this 
form,  we  have  heavy  dissertations, 
which  possess  all  the  dulness  of  sys¬ 
tematic  discourses,  without  any  of 
their  conclusivcness  or  depth — false 


wit,  miscliievous  rhetoric,  and,  (worst 
of  all,)  mawkish  sentiment.  There 
are  some  letters,  indeed,  (as  those  of 
Lady  Mary  M^ortley  Montagu,) 
written  almost  professedly  with  a 
view  to  display,  w'hich  are,  notwith¬ 
standing,  quite  delightful,  because 
the  author  possessed  genuine  witaiul 
talent,  chastened  by  a  knowledge  of 
society,  which  eminently  fitted  her 
for  shining  in  conversation,  and  there¬ 
fore  found  no  difficulty  in  transfer¬ 
ring  the  same  spirit  of  wit  and  gaiety 
into  her  letters.  But  for  one  indivi¬ 
dual  that  succeeds  in  striking  out 
brilliant  thoughts  from  among  the 
elegant  trifles  of  conversation  or  let¬ 
ter-writing,  a  hundred  bewilder 
themselves  among  quaint  pedantic 
conceits — the  offspring  of  a  barren 
fancy,  and  an  ill-regulated  taste.  If 
well-contrived  nonsense  is,”  as  a 
great  orator  observes,  the  very 
index  to  wit  and  wdsdom the  scar¬ 
city  of  this  article  affords  anq)Ie 
proof  that  society  is  neither  witty  nor 
wise.  Burns,  splendid  as  his  genius 
was,  had  not  much  of  the  pure  wit, 
good  taste,  or  refined  feeling  of  po¬ 
lished  society,  and  hence,  a  great 
proportion  of  his  letters,  though  they 
display  frequent  energy,  botli  of 
thougnt  and  language,  consist  in  a 
perpetual  succession  of  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  at  brilliancy  and  eloquence, 
accompanied  by  a  boisterous  affecta¬ 
tion  of  ease,  which  proceeds  from 
real  awkwrardness.  Dr  Beattie’s  let¬ 
ters  are  equally  liable  to  the  same 
objection,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  display  the  laborious  pedantry 
of  a  scnolar,  while  Burns  affords 
many  instances  of  the  vanity  of  a 
half- learned  man,  w’ho  takes  pains  to 
shew  the  little  knowdedge  he  has  to 
the  best  advantage.  One  of  the  best 
examples,,  probably,  of  easy,  gen¬ 
tlemanlike  gaiety,  is  to  be  fouml  in 
iiray’s  letters,  which,  though  they 
are  not,  perhaps,  a  perfectly  natural 
or  unstudied  effusion  of  his  feelings, 
lead  us  willingly  to  believe,  that,  d 
his  conversation  was  equal  to  his  let¬ 
ters,  he  must  have  formed  a  singu¬ 
larly  happy  union  of  the  man  of  let¬ 
ters  and  the  •  man  of  the  world. 
Cowper’s  letters  possess  a  still  higher 
charm ;  for,  with-  frequent  saUies  o 
wit,  and  a  delightful  play  of  fane>« 
they  exhibit  the  artless  picture  ot^a 
pure  and  simple  mind,  which  un 
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Koins  its  inmost  feelings,  with  the 
boundless  confidence  arising  from  an 
innocence  and  affection  that  are  al¬ 
most  infantine.  If  all  letters  were 
written  as  directly  from  the  heart  as 
his,  letter-writing  would  indeed  af¬ 
ford  a  most  faithful  picture  of  tlie 
cliaracter.  But  what  mind,  or  what 
heart,  could  bear  the  full  and  unre¬ 
served  disclosure  which  he  makes  of 
his  own  feelings,  without  any  dimi¬ 
nution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  constant  increase  of  our  love  and  braes, 
admiration  ?  His  letters  afford  a 
})roof,  that  those  letters  give  the  most 
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MR  EDITOR, 

•I  BEG  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
Mrs  Dorothy  Connel,  of  Maigrum- 
' _ ,  my  late  worthy  Uncle's  house¬ 

keeper,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
^  _  me  a  whole  bagful  of  the  finest  black 

taitlitul  picture  of  the  character,  which  puddings,  I  think,  that  ever  sputtered 
are  addressed  without  effort,  and  in  a  pan.  Half-a-dozen  of  them  1 
witliout  any  desire  of  effect,  to  a  few  herewith  transmit  for  your  accep- 
intimate  friends.  Sevigne's  letters  tance,  whicli  will  save  me  the  trouble 
afford  an  equally  striking  example  of  of  saying  one  word  more  in  praise  of 
the  same  kind.  For  who  can  read  their  superlative  excellence.  “  The 
them  without  feeling  assured  that  proof  o'  the  pudding's  the  preeing 
the  ruling  passion  of  her  life  was  o't." 

tliat  intense  maternal  love  which  ap-  But  Mrs  Dorothy's  present,  though 
pears  to  have  been  equally  her  de-  a  valuable  one,  and  “  dear  welcome 
light  and  her  torture,  and  to  have  to  me,"  is  much  enhanced  by  the  en- 
formed,  indeed,  the  very  soul  of  her  ve/o/x*.v  in  which  every  individual  pud- 
existence?  These  instances,  however,  ding  was  carefully  wrapped.  Waste- 
form  very  rare  exceptions  to  the  ge-  paper  is  a  commodity,  you  know,  that 
neral  character  of  familiar  letters,  experience  hath  taught  me  to  examine 
^vhich  may,  in  a  few  cases,  afford  well  before  I  deliver  it  out  for  genc- 
tlisplays  of  wit  and  talent,  which  are  ral  puqioses  ;  and  I  leave  you,  my 
the  more  striking  when  they  are  dear  Sir,  ^to  estimate  the  fulness  of 
thus  expended  on  trivial  subjects,  my  joy,  on  perceiving  the  wrappers, 
hut  which  very  seldom  indeed  af-  one  and  all,  covered  with  poetry, 
ford  any  tolerable  picture  of  the  wri-  rhyme,  crambo,  or  whatever  else  you 
tor's  genuine  feelings.  may  please  to  call  it,  written  in  the 

AVnat  degree  of  light  biography,  gude  auld  hand  of  our  forefatliers. 
especially  when  the  subject  of  it  is  On  due  examination,  I  found  that 
also  the  author,  throws  on  his  real  the  manuscripts  in  question  comme- 
eharacter,  and  on  the  structure  of  morated  the  exploits  of  an  auld  Witch 
j)rivate  society,  and  in  what  respects  Wife  ;  faithfully  recorded,  no  doubt, 
the  moderns  have  an  advantage,  in  but  too  highly  seasoned  with  the  mar¬ 
tins  particular,  over  the  ancients,  vellous,  ever  to  admit  of  their  being 
among  whom  the  expense  of  publi-  received  into  the  polite  circles  of  mo- 
cation,  and  the  limited  number  of  dern  credulity ;  though  there  was  a 
readers’  tended  to  discourage  the  pro-  time  when  our  Carlines  prowess  was 
duction  of  such  fugitive  works,  or,  acknowledged  by  no  less  than  three 
indeed,  of  any  but  those  highly-fi-  counties,  and  her  achievements  the 
nished productions,  which  could  stand  theme  of  more  believers,  jierhaps, 
the  most  rigorous  criticism — these  than  ever  lauded  the  condign  punish- 
are  subjects  of  great  importance,  but  ment  inflicted  on  Satan  s  nose  by  the 
ot>ening  by  far  too  wide  a  field  of  Cilastonbury  saint  s  red  tongs.  ^ 
tliscussion,  to  be  comprehended  with-  The  poem  opens  with  a  view  of 
in  the  limits  of  the  present  essay.  Linclouden  Nunnery,  a  venerable 
The  desultory  remarks  which  have  ruin,  situated  on  the  conflux  of  the 
l)een  made,  and  which  must  be  now  Nith  and  Clouden.  1  he  Cistertian 
concluded,  may  probably  tend,  in  vestals  of  that  eminent  senunary,  ac- 
some  measure,  to  explain  the  reason  coriling  to  the  notes,  excelled  all  their 
why  Auto-bic^raphy  at  once  excites  contemporaries  in  chastity  of  heart, 
such  a  strong  and  enduring  intert*st  speech,  and  behaviour,  from  the  reign 

VOL.  X.  -  ^  o 
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of  Malcolm  Canmore,  down  to  the 
year  1400,  or  thereabouts,  when  Ar¬ 
chibald,  surnamed  the  Grim,  Earl 
of  Douglas,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
his  Galloway  cavaliers,  from  the  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Thrive f  a  strong-hold  of  the 
Douglas,  situated  on  a  small  rocky 
island  in  the  Dee,  visited  the  la¬ 
dies  rather  early  on  a  July  morn¬ 
ing,  and  discovered,  to  his  great 
surprise,  a  goodly  congregation  of 
spruce  young  pilgrims  of  the  other 
sex,  devoutly  worshipping  at  their 
respective  shrines.  On  closer  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  major  part  of  the  pious  sis¬ 
terhood  stood  confessed,  as  women 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords.** 

('onfounded  at  the  immorality  of 
their  ways,  and  zealous  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  the  O*  days,  when  the  fairest  streams  i’  the 
goo<l  old  carl,  in  the  peremptory  tone  land 

of  a  Douglas,  commanded  the  lasses  Were  haunted  by  elves  and  fays ; 
to  doff  their  veils  and  be  gone.  To  And  yelling  fiends,  on  the  midnight  air, 
mend  the  matter,  his  lordship  garri-  Were  rifer  than  now-a-days. 
soiled  the  hold  with  a  detachment  of  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Beatlsmcn,  and  appointed  a  decent 

old  friar  to  superintend  their  devo-  ye  maidens,  so  leal,  draw  near ; 
jons.  In  thjs  state  of  regeneration,  ^  j.„  kitUest  cart 

the  concern  went  on  to  die  Reforina-  E’er  waken’d  on  mortal  ear: 
tion,  when  the  good  fathers  gradually 

dwindled  away,  and  their  dwelling-  A  tale  begotten  amang  the  auld  wa’s, 
place  as  gradually  fell  into  the  state  The  ruin  o’  priestly  pride  ; 
of  dilapidation  in  which  we  now  find  Whose  reverend  turrets  rock  i*  the  blast, 
it,  without  ex))eriencing  a  visit  from  And  moulder  on  fair  Nithside. 

John  Knox*s  disciples. 

The  site  of  Linclouden  Nunnery 
is  peculiarly  beautiful  and  inviting. 

Here  it  is  that  the  neighbouring  pea¬ 
santry  resort  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon, 
to  read  their  Bibles,  and  commune 
with  the  heart — for  the  spot  is  still 
deemetl  hallowed  ;  and  here  it  was 
that  Burns  beheld  the  Msion  of  Li- 
Irertv,  so  beautifully  pourtrayed  in 
his  ()dc  beginning  with 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower. 

Where  the  wa’-flowers  wave  i*  the  dewy 
air.” 

But  1  am  travelling  from  my  sub¬ 
ject.  The  poem  being  of  considerable 
length,  I  humbly  projwse,  with  your 
permission,  to  publish  it  in  four  can¬ 
tos,  iK'ginning  with  the  first;  and 
accordingly  do  myself  tire  honour  of 
banding  you  No.  I.  by  way  of  sample. 


The  schoolboy  leajis  on  the  sacred  shrine, 
And  climbs  on  the  hallow’d  fane, 

And  whistles  amang  the  hoary  remains 
O’  days  that  are  part  and  gane ; 


Blithely  arose  the  gay  summer  sun. 

And  low’d  i’  the  lift  fu’  hie ; 

The  mavis  awoke,  and  the  green  wood' 
lands  rang 

Wi’  her  mellowest  minstrelsie. 


Sweet  as  the  moorland  echo’s  reply 
To  the  shepherd’s  pipe  on  the  hill, 

As  blithely  he  plays  i’  ^e  curling  mist 
That  mantles  the  rippling  rill. 

The  holy  song  of  the  choir  arose. 

And  wended  its  heavenly  w'ay ; 

The  early  traveller’s  whistle  it  staid. 

And  the  milkmaid’s  roundelay. 

And  sweetly  the  bugle  awoke,  in  his  den, 
The  deer  o’  the  distant  hill ; 

When  up  to  the  yett,  on  a  foaming  steed. 
Came  Wat  o*  Dalgonner  Mill. 

Devoutly  he  doff’d  his  bonnet  sae  blue, 
And  stoutly  he  pull’d  the  b^ ; 

And  wha  sae  discreet  as  tlie  Friar 
For  he  open’d  the  yett  himsel*. 

Waes  me,”  quo*  auld  Watt,  as  he  wip  d 
his  een. 

And  dighted  his  dusty  brow  ( 


thk  gyre  carlixe  ;  a  tale. 

I.ixcLornEx  Nunnerj*  stands  by  the 
Nith, 

And  looks,  i*  the  gloamin’  grey. 
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And  nearer  and  nearer  the  vision  ap¬ 
proach’d, 

Ujx)n  my  delighted  gaze  : 

“  But  just  as  a  saft,  an  invisible  hand, 

Was  closing  my  steadfast  e’e. 

That  pjracelcss  limmer,  Meg  OUyhant, 
shook 

Her  Bridle  of  Might  o’er  me  ; 

“  And  never  wist  I  o’  the  horrible  change 

That  waited  her  weird  ‘  hurray  ;* 

Till,  prancing,  I  paw'd,  i*  the  loaning  sac 
loun, 

A  steed  o’  the  bonniest  grey. 

“She  pu’d  the  witch-gowan  that  blumes 
on  the  bank, 

Wi’  an  eldritch,  unearthly  •whew  ; 

And  graithing  o’  scarlet,  that  glisten’d 
wi’  gould. 

The  Jezebel  owre  me  threw. 


yune 

THE  BRIDE  OF  BALACIIAX. 

(  Continued, ) 

“  At  gloamiri  fa’,  when  wild  revelrie 
Is  heard  on  the  greenwood  glade, 

Ye  comely  dames  o’  fair  Niddesdale 
Beware  o*  the  Fairy  Bade'* 

Old  Rhynu  . 

The  tidings  of  Miss  Dinwoodie’s 
elopement  were  soon  disseminated 
amongst  our  wedding-guests,  and 


failed  not  to  paralyze  the  gaiety  of 
their  march.  Horse  and  foot,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  made  a  full  pause, 
not  knowing  whether  to  advance  or 
turn  tail,  and  naturally  enough  jost- 
letl  themselves  into  gossiping  parties; 
each  publishing  its  own  particular 
opinions  of  the  bride's  deportment, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  scandal,  as 
the  foul  fiend  prevailed,  and  all  of 
them  marvelling  who  the  gay  gallant 
might  be ;  whilst  a  few  of  the  more 
sedate  and  sober-minded  pushed  on 
for  Balachan  Grange,  anxious  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  respective  mites  of  coun¬ 
sel  and  condolence.  Foremost  of  this 
goodly  company  were  Mr  and  Mrs 
Morrison,  a  couple  altogether  worthy 
of  Nanse  Dinwoodie's  esteem,  and 
also  of  the  truly  affectionate  welcome 
And  aye  she  flew  owtc  the  tither  hill-  they  experienced,  not  only  from  that 

amiable  woman,  but  every  body  else 
tvhose  acquaintance  was  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Lang  look'd  for  conic 
at  last !"  quo'  Nanse,  as  she  led  the 
miller  and  his  young  spouse  ben  the 
bouse,  her  cheek  glowing  with  shame, 
and  her  eye  glistening  with  sorrotv. 
“  O,  Miller  Morrison!  this  is  a  dread- 
fu'  trial  I  I  ha'e  thol’d  affliction  with¬ 
out  complaint ;  I  ha'e  beheld  warld's 
gear  vanishing  without  a  murmur, 
and  met  fair  death  face  to  face  wi’ 
Christian  composure ;  but  nanc  o' 


“  Sync  withershins  round  the  hemlock 
she  ran, 

As  wild  as  the  wanton  rac, 

I'ill  its  mantling  shaws  wi’  the  softest  silk 
Had  claith’d  her  frac  tap  to  tae. 


“  Then  lightly  she  lap  on  her  side-saddle, 
And  awa  like  the  wind  she  flew. 
Brushing  the  broom  wi’  her  riding  skirt, 
Like  an  arrow  fVom  the  yew. 


“  But  O  the  frightfu’  cauldrons  o’  wrath 

And  dool  that  were  lioiling  there — 

Mine  eyes  glimmer  dim,  my  blood’s  rin- 
ning  cauld. 

And  my  tongue  canmuve  nae  mair.” 

I  feel  no  hesitation  wdiatcver  in  at¬ 
taching  this  curious  old  legend  to 
the  main  body  of  my  Legacy.  The 
author  is  unknown,  and  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so,  but  the  notes  are  all  in 
Cncle's  handwTiting  ;  which  convin¬ 
ces  me,  to  use  a  tow  n  phrase,  that 
these  here  manuscripts  constituted  a 
part  of  his  vast  collection,  and  may 
probably  have  been  delivered  over  to 
Mrs  Connel  for  general  purposes  by 
the  deceased.  1  herewith  enclose  exercised  an  undue  influence, 
another  portion  of  the  auld  affair, 
and  continue  to  remain. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, ' 

Sami..  Killigkew 

J^otidon, 


*  The  gudewife  was  descended  froni 
a  younger  branch  of  the  Annandale  Din* 
woodies,  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
both  site  and  her  husband  traced  their 
l)edigrees  to  the  same  worthy  source. 

G.vb.  Killigrew- 
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lad’s  weel  enough  in  respect  o’  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  He  has  gotten  his 
ain  gude  share  o*  worldly  substance, 
and  a  character  without  blemish. 
VV’hat  mair  had  the  like  o’  us  to  look 
for?  It  was  her  part  to  say  how 
the  aft’ections  were  inclined ;  and  had 
she  only  expressed  the  smallest  dis¬ 
like  for  Gawin,  though  I  respect  the 
lad  much,  he  never  wouM  ha  e  faund 
an  advocate  in  me :  but  naething  o’ 
the  kind  ever  escaped  frae  her  lips.” 
“  Little  did  she  say,”  observed  the 
gudewife,  when  ^e  mentioned 
ilughie  Twaddle’s  dying  request, 
and  advised  her  for  the  best :  but  O, 
.lohn  Dinwootlie!  that  little  might 
lia’e  satisfied  usbaith,  that  heart  and 
liand  wou’d  never  gang  thegither ! 
W  oman’s  affections  are  only  play¬ 
things  i*  the  estimation  o’  worldly- 
niinded  men ;  and  laying  them  on  tne 
altar  o’ family  convenience,  has  cloud¬ 
ed  mony  a  fair  face,  and  broken  mony 
a  gentle  heart.  Poor  lass  !  I  dread 
she  has  been  judging  rashly  o’  the 
giideman  and  me.  W e  never  thought 
o'  controlling  her;  for  she  was  a 
bairn  that  promised  fair  to  comfort 
ns  in  our  auld  days ;  and  her  kindly 
obliging  turn  was  the  theme  o’  gentle 
and  simple.  Even  Habbie  himsel’, 
wha  downa  look  a  woman  body  i’  the 
face,  just  doted  on  her ;  and  weel  he 
might — for  never  did  a  poor  destitute 
lad  exjxjrience  mair  kindness.  She 
made  down  his  bed,  and  creish’d  his 
shoon,  and  scrubbed  his  luggie  wi’  her 
ain  hands.”  An  impetuous  rush  of 
tender  recollections  overpowered  the 
gudewife  so  effectually,  that  she  threw 
herself  in  the  arm-cnair,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Miller  Morrison  was  tak¬ 
ing  measures  to  fodder  his  tooth  from 
a  spleuchan  of  goodly  magnitude,  in 
order  that  he  might  tender  a  few 
words  of  consolation  with  stimulated 
sincerity,  when  Josie  Wliauple  in¬ 
troduced  himself  sans  ceremonie,  hav¬ 
ing  run  every  foot  from  Gowdieglen, 
a  distance  of  four  measured  miles, 
and  enticed  Nanse.Dinwoo<lie  to  the 
door,  by  means  of  a  significant  wink. 

Gudewife,”  quo’  Josie,  in  a  low 
wbisper,  “  is  your  Aggie  come  hame 
yet  ?^’  She  hasna  been  seen  by  ane 
o’  the  family  this  whole  blessed  morn¬ 
ing,”  replied  Nnnse ;  “  and  what’s 
become  of  her  I  know  not.  The  dis- 
{)ensation  is  truly  afflicting  !”  “  I 
jaw  her  i’  the  Linn,”  quo’  Josie, 


‘‘  lang  before  ane  o*  ye  was  astcer, 
and  couldna  contrive  what  she  could 
be  seeking.”  Saw  her  i’  the  Linn  !” 
exclaimed  Mrs  Dinwoodie :  and 

what  was  she  about,  and  when  did 
ye  see  her,  Josie?  Was  there  ony 
body  wi’  her,  and  what  gate  did  she 
gang  ?  Come  in  owre,  laddie,  and 
tell  us  a’  ye  ken,  for  there’s  nane 
here  but  friends  and  weel- wishers.” 

Josie  M'hauple  was  by  no  means 
backward  in  complying  with  Mrs 
1  fin woodie’s  request,  lie  laid  aside 
his  bonnet,  seated  himself  bet  wan 
the  gudeman  and  Miller  Morrison 
without  scruple,  and  told  the  follow¬ 
ing  artless  talc :  “  1  gaed  down  to  the 
Linn,”  quo’  Joseph,  “  a  wee  blink 
after  the  sun  raise,  to  cut  birk  whis¬ 
tles,  and  wha  shou’d  1  sec  but  your 
Aggie  coming  linking  up  the  burn- 
side.  APeel,  thought  1,  thou  has 
ta’en  the  wings  o’  tlie  morning,  sure 
enough,  to  sing  a  bridal  sang;  but 
I’ll  ding  a  hole  i’  the  ballad.  A  Vi’ 
that  1  liftal  a  stane,  thinking  the 
plash  o’t  wou’d  mak’  her  jump  ;  but 
just  as  I  was  gaun  to  fling’t  i’  the 
burn,  a  bonnie  young  lad,  a’  clad  in 
green,  lap  out  amang  the  brakens, 
and  spang’d  down  the  brae  like  a 
wull-cat.  I  never  saw  a  chield  lowp 
like  him.”  In  green,  did  thou 
say,  Josie  ?”  quo’  Miller  Morrison. 

What  sort  o'  bonnet  had  he  on  ? 
and  did  ye  observe  his  breeks — were 
they  gun-mouth’d,  or  button'd  at  the 
knee  ?  Had  he  a  gude  head  o’  hair, 
dark  or  light  coloured  ?  and  saw  ye 
aught  in  his  face  that  hadna  the  ap¬ 
pearance  o’  being  kirsen’d  ?”  “  He 

wore  a  braid  lawland  bonnet,”  re¬ 
plied  Josie  Whauple,  “  green  trews, 
and  a  green  plaid.  His  yellow  hair 
glistened  like  gould,  his  een  like  twa 
morning  stars,  and  a  blither  face  1 
never  beheld.  He  jumped  the  burn 
where  our  greyhound  stoo<l  yowling 
and  couldna  get  owre,  climbal  the 
mermaid  craig  like  onie  gait ;  and 
when  he  gripped  Aggie,  I  thought 
there  was  something  in  his  looks 
that  didna  belang  to  this  warld.  Af¬ 
ter  the  twasomc  had  cuddled  a  blink, 
they  linked  awa,  arm  in  arm,  to  the 
Elf'Jcnowe,  and  I  saw  nae  mair  o’ 
them.” 

Cross-examined  by  Willie  Dandi- 
son. — “  Are  yc  sure  now,  Josie,  that 
ye’re  no  telling  a  downright  lie?” 
“  May  I  never  steer  frae  tiie  stool  I 
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disappeared,  and  not  a  living  thing  which,  every  connoisseur  will  allow 
was  astecr,  I  heard  the  clatter  o'  that  taste  and  judgment  were  never 
horses*  hoofs  ayont  the  knowe,  and  a  more  judiciously  exercised.  Exclu- 
sweet  voice  singing:  sive  of  the  very  ample  security  it  at- 

.  .  fords,  the  retreat  is  peculiarly  rural. 

Amang  the  clacs,  in  a  cozie  cap  surrounding  scenery  full  of 

The  fairest  lily  on  fair  Nithside;  direct  the  heart,  unerring  as 

«ut  he  will  awake  wi*  an  eldriteh  stare,  the  arrows  of  Morven.  \Vas  1  a  Jairy 
And  he  will  arise  frae  his  cozie  lair,  .  not  a 

I’o  steek  the  door  when  the  steed  is  stow'n,  ^^1  Majesty  s  ilomi- 

And  look  the  nest  when  the  bird  is  flow'n.’*  nions  wherein  1  would  sooner  take 

up  my  abode. 

“  There's  a  something  i*  the  To  this  romantic  Linn  the  gude- 
rhyine,"  observed  Mrs  Morrison,  wife  and  her  husband  repairetl,  ac- 
“  that  brings  to  my  remembrance  companied  by  a  select  party  of 
the  owreword  o'  a  fairy  sang  that  friends,  to  see  if  they  could  possibly 
Johnny  ]\VAdam  o'  Barnhowrie  Mill  lay  hold  of  a  thread  whereby  to  un¬ 
heard  the  elves  lilting,  after  they  had  ravel  the  very  mysterious  clue ;  for, 
stown  his  dochtcr;  and  I  shou'dna  of  a  truth,  they  were  all  posed,  in 
be  surprised  to  hear  tell  o'  a  Fairy  the  stricted  sense  of  the  word.  Had 
Hade :  for  it’s  a  maxim  o'  their’s  to  Miss  Dinwoodie  been  betwitched  by 
head  the  procession  wi'  kirsen'd  the  incantations  of  an  uncannie  kiin- 
hcauty ;  and  every  body  kens  that  mer,  every  one  of  her  mother’s  vi- 
Aggie  Dinwoodie  was  nae  boggle.”  si  tors  perfectly  well  knew  how  to 
Mr  M.  being  well  skilled  in  mystic  proceed.  Three  hear  straws,  drawn 
lore,  interrogated  Joseph  at  great  from  the  stack  by  a  left-handed  ves- 
length  anent  what  he  had  heard  and  tal,  and  laid  longitudinally  on  the 
seen,  and  cross-questioned  him  with  door  threshhold,  after  sun-set,  would 
an  ability  that  disjdayed  much  know-  have  brought  a  sorceress  from  the 
ledge  of  elfin  mythology,  but  with-  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  un- 
out  eliciting  a  single  item  to  shake  do  her  cantrips,  and  make  atonc- 
the  stability  of  his  testimony.  The  inent  in  a  manner  that  delicacy  for- 
wdtiiess  w'as  therefore  desired  to  with-  bids  me  to  mention  :  and  I  have 
draw',  and  a  most  interesting  debate  known  a  decoction  of  rowantree  and 
ensutnl,  regarding  the  probability  of  sweet  milk  administered  to  a  patient 
his  story;  which  terminated  in  the  with  wonderful  success,  when  bear 
thorougn  conviction  of  all  present,  stacks  were  afar  off ;  but  not  one  ot 
w’ith  a  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  them  (and  the  party  was  very  select 
that  Miss  Dimvoodie  was  aiva  vd*  indeed  could  prescribe  a  single  anti- 
the  FaU'ies**  dote  against  fairy  fascination,  though 

I  have  considered  the  verdict  of  every  individual,  male  and  female, 
this  very  respectable  jury  over  and  had  abundance  of  legends  at  their 
over  again,  and  never  could  find  in  my  finger  ends,  relative  to  the  sudden 
heart  to  quarrel  w  ith  it.  We  all  know,  disappearance  of  young  darnels  on 
that  when  the  Fairy  Empire  was  Hallo wmas-eve,  and  the  substitution 
overthrown,  like  unto  our  ancestors  of  squalling  misbegotten  elves  lor 
of  old,  the  tiny  Aborigines  betook  thriving  gude-natured  whose 

themselves  to  inaccessible  fastnesses,  distracted  mothers  never  had  anotlur 
from  whence  their  descendants  con-  day  to  do  well, 
tinuc  to  sally  forth,  and  play  all  With  tales  of  this  denomination, 
manner  of  mischievous  pranks ;  such  the  good  folk  edified  one 
as,  drawing  the  brewster-wives’  spig-  until  a  scene  presented  ^ 
irots,  elf-shooting  cattle,  and  carry-  Elf-knowe,  that  I  really  tear  w 
ing  oft’  the  fair  daughters  of  men,  never  be  credited  by  i 

whose  mental  and  personal  accom-  tenths  of  my  very  respectao  e  re 
[dishmeiits,  it  would  api>car,  arc  ab-  crs.  Josie  Whauple,  it 
solutely  necessary  for  the  well-lieing  place  of  withdrawing  hnnse 
tT  R  dciui-sinriliial  cominunitv.  Ba-  tirelv,  as  he  certainly  ought  to 
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t  «lone,  sculkcd  behind  the  spence  door, 
and  there  overheard  all  that  trans¬ 
pired,  carefully  treasured  up  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  decamped  with  news  that 
))ut  the  whole  bridal  folk  in  motion, 
armed  with  spades,  and  sliovels,  and 
♦  very  delving  implement  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  The  unfortun¬ 
ate  Elf-knowe  was  speetlily  beset, 
being  little  more  than  a  bowshot 
from  Balachan  Grange ;  and  wee 
dosie  loudly  called  upon  to  point  out 
tlie  spot  where  Aggie  Dinwoodie  and 
i  her  green  gallant  disappeared,  which 
was  no  sooner  done,  than  to  work 
they  went,  with  an  assiduity  alto¬ 
gether  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
j  delving ;  an  assiduity  that  no  man 
would  creilit,  who  never  witnessed 

I  the  fervour  of  human  exertion,  when 
j.timiilatetl  by  enthusiasm.  John  Din¬ 
woodie  and  his  friends  were  aston¬ 
ished  beyond  measure,  on  perceiving 
what  was  going  forward ;  and  more 
so,  when  they  beheld  Gawin  stript  to 
the  shirt,  and  labouring  with  his 
hands  most  diligently  in  one  of 
those  dark  grassy  belts,  commonly 
cilled  Fairr/  Rings,  that  encompas¬ 
sed  an  old  brocK-hole.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  the  poor  fellow  was 
doing  his  best,  and  really  getting  on 
surprisingly,  considering  the  delica¬ 
cy  of  his  fingers,  it  would  appear 
that  such  was  not  the  general  opi¬ 
nion.  Stand  out  o^  the  gate, 
^'hauchleshins,**  quo*  lang  Davie 
Lawson  o’  Goineralgill,  ‘^and  let  me 
ha’e  a  spell.  It*s  an  elve  hole,  sure 
enough,  and  I  maun  see  the  end  o’t 
before  I  sleep.  Deil  thrapple  ye, 
Gawin,  ye  ha  e  nae  mair  spunk  than 
a  libbed  louse ;  I  never  saw  sic  a 
handless  soul.”  Without  further 
aj)ology,  the  unmannerly  clown  seiz¬ 
ed  Gawin’s  spade,  and  fell  to  wark 
as  though  he  had  been  digging  for 
dear  life.  Willie  Dandison  was  just 
on  the  wing  to  commune  with  Da¬ 
vid,  and  rebuke  his  rudeness,  when 
auld  Gihbic  Gowdie,  o*  Browniebyke, 
arose  from  amongst  the  bushes,  wav- 
\  ing  his  bonnet,  and  bawling  with  all 
his  might,  **  Come  a*  here,  sirs,  and 
listen  to  the  fairy  pipes.  I  never 
heard  them  play  sae  Iwnnilie.  The 
whole  fraternity  is  at  it  helter-skelter, 
under  the  grund,  to  the  tune  o*  Car- 
line,  is  you r  dochier  ready  ?**  Gibbie’s 
proclamation  had  a  most  marvellous 
^-tfect  on  the  whole  corps  of  pioneers. 


Every  individual,  who  had  an  ear  to 
hear,  applied  it  to  the  ground,  and 
listened  until  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  truth  or  fallacy  of  his  report. 
Many  were  the  tonnes  that  corro¬ 
borated  Gilbert’s  testimony. 

I  was  within  an  ace  of  suppressing 
the  Elf-knowe  afiair  altogetner,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  no  human  Wing  would 
believe  a  story  so  truly  ludicrous ; 
but,  like  unto  very  many  eminent 
authors,  who  give  way  to  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  supplicating  friends,  and  ob¬ 
ligingly  favour  mankind  with  their 
mental  labours,  I  suffered  myself  for 
once  to  be  overruled,  and  accordingly 
inserted  the  plain  matter  of  fact, 
without  any  sort  of  embellishment 
whatever,  though  much  against  my 
will.  What  the  jdague  are  ye 
frightened  for,  Gabriel  ?”  quo’  SaitTi~ 
ders  Play  del!  o'  Killycumstran ;  tell 
the  trutli,  and  shame  the  dc’il,  to  be 
sure.  If  the  gude  folk  on  this  side  o’ 
the  Tweed  winna  believe  in  what  ye 
ha’e  written,  send  it  awa*  south. 
Ye’ll  find  walth  o’  believers  amang 
the  thousands  and  tens  o’  thousands, 
whase  Gutchers  and  firaunies  pa¬ 
tronised  the  Cock  lane  Ghost,  and 
swarm’d  awa’  in  myriads  to  see  a  full- 
groun  man  creep  into  a  quart  Indtle, 
and  subscribed  to  the  scheme  for  con¬ 
verting  saw -dust  into  deal  hoards, 
without  either  cracks  or  knots.  ( ’on- 
science,  they’ll  gobble  up  the  fattest 
tale  ye  can  tell,  and  sjjei'r  for  mair. 

I  ha  le  seen  a  whole  regiment  o’  them 
watching  for  a  ghost  in  braid  <lay- 
light,  that  haunted  an  auld  house  on 
Ludgate-hill.”  **  C'harity  begins  at 
hame,  Saunders,”  quo’  Josiah  Mae- 
Guffock  o’  Woody  Knowc ;  it’s 
time  enough  to  serve  the  Gentiles 
when  we  ha’e  nae  gowkhunters  in 
our  ain  land  to  provide  for.  What’s 
to  become  o’  the  poor  Millenium ites 
o’  Auchingibbet,  wha  followed  an 
auld  wife  out  o’  Ayrshire,  kissing 
the  hem  o’  her  garment,  and  prais¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  riches  o'  her  con¬ 
versation,  and  roosing  the  benign 
witchery  o’  her  countenance,  when 
every  body  else  leugh  at  her  ?  Lucky 
Buchan,  I  understand,  has  slipneil 
awa’  frac  amang  them  to  the  land  o’ 
forgetfulness ;  and  I’se  warrant  ye, 
the  sorrowing  sons  and  daughters  o 
Mercy^  wou’d  be  thankfu’  enough 

•  I  ren>cml)cr,  when  n  ycninker,  of  sec- 
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ing  Kirkpatrick  Mill  full  of  corn  sacks, 
marked  M.  Pk  “  Meml)er  o'  Parliament," 
said  I  ;  “my  word.  Miller,  thou  hast 
gotten  the  right  sow  b'  the  lug  at  last. 
Only  keep  on  the  right  side  o*  him,  and 
I'se  Ik?  bound  for’t  he’ll  mak’  your  Jock 
an  Kxciseman." — “Nonsense,”  quo*  Ned, 
ye  ken  weel  enough  they  belang  to  the 
Kuchanites  ;  ever}-  l>ody  knows  that  M.  P. 
stands  for  Merej/'s  Properti/J** 

Saml.  Kii.t.igrf.w. 


lubiuujf — a  uuuiy  uiai  was  ino6t  no-  nes  o  the  Uivil  Une,  were  never  sae 
nourably  shared  with  their  comrades,  weel  Alled^  nor  yet  sae  rife.  As  for 
Hy  such  means,  the  whole  out-door  tlie  fairies,  I  canna  just  pretend  to 
community  was  abundantly  supplied  say  meikle  about  them ;  but  was  iny 
with  rations  ;  and  Eativecl  being  inither  alive,  she  wou*d  cure  thy  un- 
D  rink  weel  s  brother,  the  guJe  brown  belief  wi*  a  vengeance.  1  remember 
cow  failed  not  to  stimulate  their  hi-  o*  hearing  her  declare  to  the  gudewife 
larity,  if  such  it  may  be  called ;  for  o*  Jiraekshawjell,  that  every  green 
nothing  met  the  listener’s  ear,  turn  knowe  was  just  fu*  o*  them;  that  it 
which  way  he  would,  but  doleful  was  very  unsafe  for  young  women, 
accounts  of  fairy  seduction,  and  particularly  about  the  Hallowmas 
anecdotes  of  uncannie  kimmers,  from  time,  to  venture  out  after  the  sun  gaed 
the  Witch  of  Endor  down  to  the  dowm,  where  the  scythe  and  the  sack 
Gifi'c  Carline,  But  John  Dinwoodie 
and  his  wife  paid  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  was  going  forward.  On 
returning  from  the  Elf-knowe,  1  ‘ 
retired  with  a  few  friends  ben  the 
house,  and  there  endeavoured  to 
make  up  their  minds  how’  to  proceed 
in  regard  of  Aggie’s  very  mysteri¬ 
ous  disappearance, 
had  been  at  hame. 

wife,  to  pass  his  opinion  on  what  plished  withal  in  her  manners  and 
lias  come  to  our  knowledge.  He’s  a  conversation 
weel-informed  lad,  and  might  ha’e 
been  extremely  usefu’, 
advising  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
hut  also  in  preventing  that  shame- 
lu’  piece  o*  wark  at  the  Elf-knowe. 

Oh,  Mr  Dandison,  our  house  will 
just  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  disturbed  wi' 
parish !”  Lintylinn  endeavoured  to 
comfort  Nanse  as  weel  as  he  could 
by  observing,  that  the  ludicrous  af¬ 
fair  w'as  excuseable,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  on  the  score  of  iwpular  belief, 

— that  many  creditable  witnesses  so¬ 
lemnly  declared  in  favour  of  Gibbie 
Gowdie’s  testimony, — and  that  what¬ 
ever  ridicule  might  be  forthcoming, 
not  a  morsel  of  it  could  be  fairly  laid 


had  never  been  at  wark  •  ;  and  then 
she  tauld  a  most  extraordinary  story 
about  the  amorous  elves,  worthy  o’ 
they  belief :  for  my  mither  was  a  woman 
wha  spake  within  the  bounds  o’  her 
ain  knowledge.  Francie  Af‘6?AiV,  o’ 
the  Damhouse,  had  a  dochter  that 
was  counted  the  bonniest  lass  in  a* 
I  wish  Adam  Nithsdale.  She  was  not  only  a  weel- 
quo’  the  gude-  faurd  (lersonable  lassie,  but  accom- 

.  ^  1 

!,  and  every  thing  else 
that  makes  a  w'onian-body  desirable, 
not  only  in  A’  the  lads  o’  the  parish,  and  mair 
especially  the  young  laird  o’  S/mnk» 
hill,  were  just  crazy  about  her. 
IV^eel,  as  I  was  gaun  to  tell  ye,  for 
mony  a  night  the  family  was  sorely 
r  strange  whistlings  at 
the  house-end,  and  patterings  at  the 
,  spence  window,  and  rumblings  at 
the  back  o*  the  house,  just  for  a’  the 
world  as  though  ye  had  ta’en  a  gude 
sizeable  stane  and  rattled  it  alang 
the  wa’.  Francie  and  his  wife  were 
in  CTeat  distress  about  Susicy  for  they 
and  that  what-  jealoused  that  the  fairies  had  faun 
in  luve  wi'  her,  and  accordingly 
keeped  a  strict  look-out — but  a’  their 
at  the  gude  wife’s  door,  none  of  her  precautions  were  in  vain.  Ae  night, 

when  the  neighbours  were  assembled 
usual,  misca’ing  the  audacious 
elves,  and  listening  to  the  strange 
noises  that  every  now  and  then  maue 


family  having  sanctioned  the  mea¬ 
sure.  **  For  my  ain  part,”  conclu-  as 
(led  Willie  Dandison,  **  I  neither  be¬ 
lieve  in  fairies  nor  witches,  and  ha’e  - 

also  some  doubts  o*  ghaists  and  bog-  the  hairs  o’  their  flesh  stand  on  end, 
glcs.’'  and  saining  themsels  amang  hands 

What !”  exclaimed  Mrs  Simpson,  wi’  becoming  sobriety  o’  countenance, 
d’ye  no  l)elieve  in  familiar  spirits?  Susie  M*Ghie  slipped  awa 
M^as  ever  the  like  heard  tell  of  in  a  i  -  -  i-»-~  - 

Christian  land  !  Open  that  beuk”— 
pointing  to  the  ha’  Bible  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  lying  on  a  chest  lid — 
and  see  what  the  word  says  anent 
witches.  Bless  me,  Willie  Dandi¬ 
son,  I  marvel  much  to  hear  a  young 
man  o’  your  education  speak  sae 
rashly,  when  it’s  weel  kend  that  the 
synagogues  o*  Satan,  and  the  einissa- 


•  I  presume  that,  in  expressing  hcrscU 
to  this  effect,  Maggie's  mither  had  her 
eye  on  the  well-known  adage,  “  Where 
the  scythe  maws,  and  the  sack  rives,  ha  e 
done  wi*  Fairies  and  Bec-Hykes,** 

Sami..  Kimiohew. 
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tliat  she  was  seen  i*  the  King's  Park,  Oh  wdl  may  I  grieve,**  quo’  tlie  bonnie 

at  Edinburgh,  a  twalmonth  and  a  boy, 

day  after  she  was  stoun,  a*  rustling  “  For  I  ha’e  cause  to  maen ; 

in  silks.  The  lassie's  departure  was  The  hawks  ha’e  berried  my  gouldic  nest, 

sac  unco  sudden,  that  nane  o*  them  a'  gorlines  rii  ha’e  nane.” 

had  the  present  o’  mind  (and  likelv  „  Come  owre  the  bum ,«  quo’  the  smiU 
enough  something  else  was  wanting)  .  *  * 

to  rin  out  and  chace  her ;  and  when  «  owre’the  bum  to  me, 
they  did  muster  a  sufficiency  o  re-  por  1  lang  to  kiss  that  cherry  cheek, 
solution,  and  were  just  on  the  point  And  wipe  that  watery  e’e. 
o*  sallying  forth,  the  most  melodious  And  when  I  ha’e  kiss’d  your  cherry  cheel, 
concert  was  heard  at  the  house-end  Aye,  and  your  rosie  mou’, 
tliat  ever  delighted  mortal  ear.  It  1*11  show  ye  a  heather-lintie’s  nest, 
just  seemed  as  though  a  dizzen  o'  O’  gaping  gorlines  fu’.” 
tiutes,  and  fiddles,  and  bagpipes, 

were  a'  playing  at  ance ;  and  a  shrill,  lap  wi  delight,  and  down  the  bank, 
sina'  voice  sung  a  bonnie  sang  about  ^  jom  to  bough  he  swang ; 

Susie  M'Ghie,  that  naebody  cou’d  He  jump  d  the  bum,  and  round  her  neck, 

remember  a  syllabic  of,  though  the  f .  ,  ,  , 

words^  were  haith  audible  and  dis-  , 

o.  •  1  •  laigh  as  the  elve  that  woo’d  her 

Mrs  Simpson  was  interrupted  in  j^pg^ 

the  winiUng-up  of  her  fairy  tale,  by  The  damsel’s  stature  grew, 
a  sudden  burst  of  wildly-harmonious 

music  at  John  Dinwoodie's  spence  And  when  she  wip’d  his  comely  face, 
window,  similar  to  what  she  had  just  ber  saft  snawie  hand, 

lieen  describing,  accompanied  by  a  The  fm'our  o’  warm  and  lowing  luve 
voice  of  exquisite  sweetness,  w^arb-  startling  heart  she  faund. 

ling  the  foUowing  song  :  glowing  loof 

DO  glenting  een, 

The  Bride  o’  Balachan  sought  the  Linn,  Her  kirtle,  white  as  the  snawie  drift. 
Where  sprouts  the  birk  sae  green  ;  Was  chang’d  to  shining  green. 

And  mus’d  on  the  dear,  the  delightful 

dreams  Then  up  they  rose  frae  aff  the  grass. 

That  hccs’d  her  heart  yestreen.  Fu’  lovingly  I  trow  ; 

Ami  carol’d  a  song  to  ’waken  the  birds  And  arm  in  arm,  to  the  fairy  knowe, 

In  bower  and  hriary  dell ;  Like  new  pair’d  Unties  flew. 

But  sadness  reign’d  in  tho  cheerless  The  green-sward  heav’d  Uke  the  tossing 
Ixjughs  waves 

Where  hlithncss  wont  to  dwell.  Solway’s  swelling  tide  ; 

And  down  sank  he,  wi’  the  blooming 
The  cushat  wail’d  i’  the  tufte<l  pine.  May, 

The  fluttering  linnet  cower’d,  Balachan’s  bonnie  bride. 

The  mavis  wildly  scream’d  in  her  nest. 

In  greenwood  shaw  imbower’d.  Then  did  there  arise  a  lively  laugh, 

She  gaz’d  around  in  silent  amaze,  The  woodlands  green  amang ; 

And  ceas’d  her  roundelay  ;  -  And  a  voice  of  risen  melody, 

And  she  was  aware  o’  a  bonnie  boy,  Wi’  dulcet  sweetness  sang— 

A-grecting  on  the  brae.  *  Come  owre  the  bum,”  quo*  the  bonnie 

lass. 

His  yellow  hair,  like  streamlets  o*  gould,  “  Come  ovn-e  the  bum  to  me, 

Loose  on  his  shoulders  fell.  For  I  lang  to  kiss  that  cherry  cheek, 

His  bonnie  blue  ecu  like  dew-blobs  shone.  And  wipe  tliat  watery  e’e. 

Bl  ight  on  the  heather  belL 

Wi’  daisy  flower  waf.  his  doublet  gor’d,  “  And  freely  she  may,  where  the  blooni> 
His  trews  wi’  blossom’d  bean,  briar, 

And  gracefully  a  mantle  he  wore.  And  spangled  jessamine,  ^ 

O’  glistening  forest  green.  Around  my  bower,  wi’  smiling  delig  U 

Thehr  fragrant  arms  entwine. 

What  weets  your  cheek,’*  quo’  the  Gae  spread  down  the  sheets,  ye  blithf 
smiling  May,  bride-maids, 

“  What  draws  the  shining  tear.  And  spread  them  speedflie ; 

And  what  seek  ye  i’  the  lanesoine  Linn  For  the  bonniest  lass  in  a*  NIthsdale 
O*  Balachan  sae  drear  ?”  Maun  warm  their  faulds  wi’  w*®*" 
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182*2.^  The  Spartans  MareL^Mectin^s  of  the  Welsh  lianls. 


As  it  is  morally  impossible  for  me 
to  describe  how  the  company  felt  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  wild  ballad,  1 
shall  abstain  altogether  from  at¬ 
tempting  it,  and  hasten  to  settle  my 
'I’uesday  affairs,  by  informing  the 
reader,  that  A^'^illie  Dandison,  and  a 
lew  more  unbelievers,  were  convert¬ 
ed. 


They  needed  not  a  sterner  sound, 

To  marshal  tliem  for  death  I 

So  mov'd  they  calmly  to  their  field, 
Thence  never  to  return. 

Save  bearing  back  the  Sjiartan  shield. 
Or  on  it  proudly  borne. 


THE  spartan's  MARCH. 

It  was  at  once  a  delightful  and 
terrible  sight,”  says  Plutarch,  to 
see  them  (the  Spartans)  marching  on 
to  the  tunes  of  their  flutes,  without 
ever  troubling  their  order,  or  con- 
iounding  their  ranks ;  their  music 
leading  them  into  danger  with  a  de¬ 
liberate  hope  and  assurance,  as  if 
some  Divinity  had  sensibly  assisted 
them. 

See  Campbell  on  the  FAeg'iac 
Poetry  of  the  Creeks, 

’TwAfl  morn  upon  the  Grecian  hills, 
Where  peasants  dress’d  the  vines, 
There  was  sunlight  on  Cithacron’s  rills, 
Arciulia’s  rocks  and  pines. 

And  brightly  through  his  reeds  and 
llowcrs 

Eurotas  wander’d  by, 

When  a  sound  arose  from  ^Sparta’s  towers 
Of  solemn  harmony. 

Was  it  the  shepherds’  choral  strain. 

That  hymn’d  the  forest-god  ? 

Or  the  virgins,  as  to  I’ailas’  fane, 

With  their  fulUton’d  lyres  they  trod  ? 

Ilut  helms  were  glancing  on  the  stream, 
Spears  rang’d  in  close  array. 

And  shields  fiung  l)ack  its  glorious  l)eam 
To  the  morn  of  a  fearful  day  ! 

And  the  mountain-echoes  of  the  land 
Swell’d  through  the  deep-blue  sky. 
While  to  soft  strains  mov’d  forth  a  band 
Of  men  that  mov’d  to  die. 

They  march’d  not  with  the  trumpet’s 
blast, 

Nor  bade  the  horn  peal  out. 

And  the  laurel- woods,  as  on  they  pass’d. 
Rung  with  no  l)attle  shout ! 

They  ask’d  no  Clarion’s  voice  to  fire 
Their  souls  with  an  impulse  high  ; 

But  the  Dorian  reed,  and  the  Spartan  lyre. 
For  the  sons  of  Liberty  ! 

'  And  still  sweet  flutes  their  path  luound 
Sent  forth  Eolian  breath  ; 


The  character  of  sanctity  attached 
to  the  ancient  liritisli  bards,  in  the 
times  when  the  nature  of  their  insti¬ 
tutions  entirely  separated  them  from 
all  other  orders  of  men,  was  not  up¬ 
held  by  any  of  those  mysterious  ce¬ 
remonies  or  pretensions  to  superna¬ 
tural  power,  which  operate  so  forci¬ 
bly  upon  the  minds  of  an  unenlight¬ 
ened  people.  'I'lie  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  such  an  ascendancy  were  in  their 
hands,  as  their. system  embraced  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  belonging  to  science  in 
tliosc  early  days ;  but  the  principle 
so  nobly  expressed  in  the  motto  of 
the  order,  “  The  Truth  against  the 
World,**  was  beautifully  exemplified 
in  the  actions  and  regulations  of  the 
men  who  vindicated  their  claim  to 
the  lofty  titles  of  **  ilards  of  the  Isle 
of  Britain,"  and  Those  v'ho  are  at 
Liberty  through  the  World.**.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  during  the 
darkest  ages  of  papal  superstition, 
the  Hards  drew  uj)on  themselves  the 
implacable  enmity  of  the  i)rie8thoo<l, 
by  the  zeal  and  courage  with  which 
they  unanimously  exposed  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Homish 
Church,  and  strenuously  exerted 
themselves  to  maintain  the  original 
))urity  of  the  C'hristian  religion.  I  n 
conformity  with  some  of  their  leading 
maxims,  the  Gorseddau,  or  meetings 
of  the  Hards,  were  ordained  to  be 
held  in  the  open  air,  on  some  con¬ 
spicuous  situation,  whilst  the  sun  was 
above  the  horizon,  or,  according 
to  the  striking  exprc*8sion  employed 
on  these  occasions,  in  the  face  of 
the  sun,  and  in  the  eye  of  light." 
The  places  set  apart  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  *  were  marke<l  out  by  a  circle 
of  stones,  called  the  Circle  of  Fcdera- 

•  During  the  time  when  the  Bardic 
Institution  wa«  universally  acknowlcdgcil 
throughout  Britain,  these  meetings  w  ere 
frcfjuently  held  ujxm  Salisbury  Plain. 
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f 


7a6  Mectin^t  of  the  Welsh  Bardin 

lion.  The  presiding  Bard  stood  on  the  meei 
a  large  stone  ( Afaen  Gorsedd,  or  the 
Stone  of  Assembly)  in  the  centre.  ''' met  o 
The  sheathing  of  a  sword  ujwn  this  i 

stone  was  the  ceremony  which  an-  P  ®  ’ 

nouncetl  the  opening  of  a  Gorsedd,  n^t— ol 

or  meeting ;  and  was  emblematic  of  bower 
that  universal  peace  and  good-will,  3^^  where  will 
the  inculcation  of  which  was  the  fun-  power  ! 

damental  precept  of  the  Bardic  Or-  They  met _ wl 

der  'Fhc  Bards  always  stooil  in  from  rocli 

their  uni-coloured  robes,  with  their  They  met — wl 
heails  and  feet  uncovered,  within  the  warrior’s 
Circle  of  Federation  ;  and,  after  the  And  where  i 
recitation  of  their  ancient  traditions,  was  cast, 
which  was  an  indispensable  duty  at  And  where  dai 
the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  the  blast, 

they  deliberated  and  determined  upon  And  midst  t 
whatever  business  might  be  laid  be-  _ 
fore  them.  At  the  close  of  a  meet- 
ing,  the  sword  was  taken  up  from  the  ‘ 

Stone  of  Assembly,  but  not  unsheath-  3^^.^ 
cd,  and  the  ceremonies  were  con-  And  where  the 
eluded  with  a  few  words  appropriate  frown’d, 
to  the  occasion.  And  the  oaks 

The  following  w^as  the  gene-  murs  rou: 
ral  form  of  the  proclamation  with  There  throng’i 
which  the  proceedings  commenced :  plain  or  1 

The  truth  against  3ie  w'orld.  Un-  In  the  sun's  fa 
dcr  the  protection  of  the  Bards  of  And,  baring 
the  Isle  of  Britain,  arc  all  who  re-  kfad, 
pair  to  this  place,  where  there  is  not  Stood  in  the  ci 
a  naked  weapon  against  them ;  and  tread, 
all  who  seek  for  the  graduation  and  Well  might  tl 
privilege  appertaining  to  Science  and  thought, 
Bardism,  let  them  demand  it  from  From  Nature’ 


•  The  Bard,  wherever  he  appeared  in 
his  uni-coloured  robe,  was  considered  as 
n  herald  of  peace.  If  he  interposed  be¬ 
tween  two  armies,  even  in  the  heat  of 
action,  they  would  immediately  desist ; 
and  such  was  the  veneration  attendant 
upon  his  character,  that  he  could  pass 
unmolested  from  one  hostile  country  to 
another. 

-f  For  the  above  particulars,  see  Owen’s 
Translation  of  the  Heroic  Elegies  of  Lly- 
w  arij  Heu. 

^  The  term  Eistcddvod  w'as  more  j^ar- 
ticularly  applied  to  the  provincial  mect- 
ings. 


•  Camedd,  the  Welsh  name  for  a  stone- 
barrow,  or  cairn. 

•f*  Cromlech,  a  druidical  monument  or 
altar.  The  word  means,  a  stone  of  cove- 
nanU 


s|)cans  yearly  supplies  ot’  novelty.  It  has 

And  the  rock-altars  of  departed  years !  become  a  part  of  our  regular  exjH*c- 

,  ,  .  tancies ;  our  most  compendious  an- 

1  hence,  deeply  mingling  with  the  tor-  register  of  fun,  frolic,  whim, 

rent  s  roar,  character,  and  drollery ;  the  best  item, 

I  he  wm<ls  a  thousan.1  w.ld  responses 

And  th^peen  land, «  hose  every  vale  and  v  '»»'•  ,V 

^  gainst  the  NajiGleon  of  the  idle  world, 

T>oth  shrine  the  memory  of  heroic  men,  Fstinuu  1 1  is,  sans  question,  the  best 
On  all  her  hills  awakening  to  rejoice,  periodical  work  going— except  the 
Sent  forth  proud  answers  to  her  children’s  il^dinburgh  Magazine  .  People  think 
voice  !  of  it  for  months  before  it  comes  out, 

and  wonder  what  it  will  be  about ; 
l'»)r  us,  not  ours  the  festival  to  hold,  ami  any  unaccountable  delay  in  its 
.Midst  the  stone-circles,  hallow’d  thus  of  apjiearance,  after  the  usual  time, 

- ,  .  .  would  create  as  much  consternation 

Not  where  great  Nature  s  majesty  and  3,,^  disappointment,  as  do  the  closcl 

...  ’  „  ,  .  ,  .  doors  of  a  country  bank  at  noon  on  a 

siffht  •  *  ^  »  market-day.  And  with  reason,  too; 

Not  near  the  tombs,  where  sleep  our  free  f*"’  •?“» 

and  brave  return  you  what  you  deposit  with 

Not  by  the  Mountain  Llyn  *,  the  ocean  them,  and  seldom  tnat,  nour-a-days  ; 

.  hut  the  concern  in  question  is  a 

1 0  these  late  days  w'e  meet !— dark  Mo-  Savings  Bank,  into  wiiich  we  pay 
na’s  shore,  our  live  shillings,  and  thereby  lay 

Kiyri's  f  cliffk  resound  with  harps  no  up  a  self-multiplying  store  of  gay 
more !  thoughts,  pleasant  images,  ami  de¬ 

lightful  associations,  that  last  us  all 
Rut  as  the  stream,  (though  time  or  art  Jives. 

,p  .  , ,  We  certainly  wish  Mr  Mathews 

fhe  cureent,  bursung  from  lU  cavern  d  ailvantagos  his  ex- 

rp  .  ^  ,  -  .  ,  -  traordinary  exertions  merit ;  and  he 

To  bathe  soft  vales  of  posture  and  of  ,  ^  i  u*  i..  J  • 

flowers  wish  himseli  more  than  tins ; 

From  Alpine  glens,  or  shadowy  forest-  we  do  hoj^ie  that  he  is  some- 

bowers,)  inordinate  in  his  views  on  this 

.Mike,  in  rushing  strength  or  sunny  sleep,  head,  and  that  it  will  he  a  long  while 
Holds  on  its  course  to  mingle  with  the  before  the  otiumeum  dif^ni i at e  ewiexs 
deep ;  his  thoughts: — for,  when  the  time  ar- 

I’bus,  though  our  paths  be  chang’d,  still  rives  for  his At  Home  s  to  cease — 
warm  and  free,  (and  he  may  confidently  reckon  that 

I  .and  of  the  bard !  our  spirit  flics  to  thee  !  wc,  the  Public,  shall  not  be  the  first 
To  thee,  our  thoughts,  our  hojie.s,  our  tocry,  Hold!  enough !”) — when  Mr 
hearts  lielong,  Matncws  shall  cease  to  he  At  Home 

Our  dreams  arc  haunted  by  thy  voice  of  i,|  London,  Mirth  herself  will  put  on 

1  widow's  weeds,  and  retire  into  the 

Nor  yield  our  souls  one  patriot  feeling  less,  country  in  dudgeon — Munius  will  go 
j  o  the  green  memory  of  thy  lovelines.s,  mourning,  without  an  order  from 

I  ban  theirs,  whose  harp-notes  peal  d  from  tJjcLonK  :hambcrlain-l  hillncssmay 

In  W«,/,  ih.  ,n.  nfn.hl!  '‘‘'“.'"‘-•I''"*- 

head,  and  may  bring  forth 
reary  prt^eiiy  of  farces,  with 
lojie  of  their  not  being  still- 
in  short.  Chaos  (or,  what  is 
KaU)  may  “  come  again 


MR  MATHEWS  AT  HOME 


*  Llyn,  a  lake  or  pool. 

■f*  Kryri,  the  Welsh  name  for  Snowdon 


Mr  Mntheu'9  at  Home, 


QJune 

the  Public,  it  is,  of  course,  not  our  has  a  gratuitous  extravagance  about 
intention  to  enter  Into  any  detail  re-  it,  which  makes  it  sound  ridiculous 
specting  it.  Our  object  in  noticing  ''  to  the  meanest  capacity.”  But  is 
it,  at  present,  is  to  enquire  whether,  it  less  ridiculous,  and  less  ungrate- 
after  having  witnessetl  his  perform-  ful,  to  apply  the  title  of  a  mimic  to 
ances  of  this  and  the  last  year,  per-  him  who  nas  created,  and  indelibly 
^ns  are  to  be  found,  who  still  persist  impressed  upon  our  minds,  almost 
in  affirming  that  Mr  Mathews  is  no  as  many  orimiial  and  exquisitely  dis- 
more  than  an  accomplished  mimic  ?  criminated  characters,  as  the  author 
When  he  first  began  to  give  to  the  of  the  Scotch  Novels  has  ?  The  olil 
public  his  extraordinary  exhibitions,  Scotchwoman,  Dr  ftolix,  Mr  Ilubble- 
this  worse  than  cant  about  mimicry  .bubble,  and  the  bone -and- musde- 
(for  envy  and  malif^ity  are  worse  man  of  last  year,  and  Mr  M'Llewd- 
eyen  than  cant)  obtained  a  temporary  lin  and  Major  Magnum  of  this,  arc 
circulation — taking  its  rise  among  equal,  as  far  as  truth  and  distinct- 
would-be  critics,  and  thence  unac-  ness  go,  to  Bailie  Jarvie,  Dumbie- 
countably  propj^ating  itself  to  many  dykes,  and  Dominie  Sampson  ;  and 
of  the  public,  in  the  face  of  what  if  they  have  less  force,  richness, 
must  have  been  nothing  less  than  an  and  variety  of  detail,  than  these  lat- 
absolute  conviction  of  its  futility,  ter,  it  must  be  considered,  that  they 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  are  hit  off  before  us  in  an  hour  or 
said  Public  (with  all  respect  be  it  two,  while  the  author  of  the  Novels 
spoken)  is  a  little  headstrong,  and  not  has  two  or  three  volumes,  in  which 
very  ready  to  be  convinced  against  to  develop  and  work  up  his  concep- 
its  will.”  Seeing  that  Mathews  com-  tions.  In  fact,  speaking  with  refer- 
bined  in  himself  the  qualities  of  al-  ence  to  their  respective  comic  charac* 
most  every  kind  of  acting,  in  a  de-  ters  alone,  and,  of  course,  without 
gree  that  it  had  never  before  wnt-  meaning  to  place  them  on  any  thing 
iiessed,  it  was  a  little  staggered  at  like  a  level,  even  in  this  respect,  we 
first,  and  was  not  very  ready  to  ad-  have  no  scruple  in  asserting,  that  if 
mit  that  such  could  be  the  case :  Mr  Mathews  is  only  a  mimic,  the 
for  there  are  numerous  instances  of  Great  Unknown  is  no  better, 
people  not  believing  the  evidence  of  It  wdll  be  seen,  that  in  the  view  we 
their  owm  senses  and  understanding,  are  taking  of  the  subject,  we  are 
Taking  advantage  of  this  belief,  considering  this  Artist  as  the  virtual 
or  rather  unbelief,  certain  before-  author  and  discoverer  of  the  chicl, 
mentioned  would -be -critics,  (wdio  if  not  all  the  original  characters  he 
naturally  enough  see  no  soul  of  brings  forward.  And  such  he  is,  in 
goodness”  in  that  which  cannot  be  fact,  understood  to  be.  This  enter- 
found  fault  with,)  with  their  usual  taimnent  may  be  arranged  and  got 
left-handed  logic,  argued,  or  rather  up,”  as  it  is  called,  by  others ;  hut 
assertetl,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  it  is  now  pretty  generally  known, 
could  not  be  so  ;  for  no  other  appa-  that  Mathews  himself  furnishes  all 
rent  or  divincable  reason  except  that,  that  part  of  the  materiel  which  re- 
Mo  it  was  !  We  refrain  from  arguing  lates  to  character.  Away,  then,  with 
at  any  length  against  this  impudent  this  vulgar  and  ignorant  cant  about 
and  self-destroying  paradox,  because  mimicry  !  When  Mathews  is  iiniU- 

we  believe  that  it  has  now  become  ting  his  brother  actors,  he  is  a  minuc, 

altogether  needless.  If  ingenuity  it-  and  he  pretends  to  be  no  more ;  but 
self  can  frame  a  definition  of  an  when  he  is  detecting  and  developing 
actor  which  slmll  exclude  Mr  Ma-  the  various  characters  and  passions 
thews,  the  public  will  perhaps  again  of  his  fellow-men,  or,  to  use  a  la- 
bc  willing  to  allow  that  he  is  not  vourite  phrase  of  the  old  poets  tneir 
one  ;  but  not  till  then.  *  And  even  if  humours'* — then  he  is  a  great  an  ^ 

that  time  should  ever  arrive,  we  shall  distinguished  actor;  and  to  r^arc 
then  ask  the  qut‘stion,  If  he  is  not  him  in  any  other  light  is 
an  actor,'  tcho  is  ?  Did  anyone  ever  him  of  that  fair  fame  w’hich  is 
think  of  asserting  that  John  Kcm-  due,  and  which  (if  he  possess 
ble’s  iH'rforrnancc  of  Coriulanus  w  as  genius  wc  think  he  does)  is 
nothing  more  than  an  admirable  bably  more  the  object  of  his 
piece  of  mimicry  ?  The  very  question  and  dearer  to  him,  when  attaint  > 
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than  all  that  mere  pecuniary  pay-  deathless  memorial  in  their  thoughts* 
nient  which  is  so  lavishly  bestowed  — he  has  no  better  cause  to  be  satis- 
upon  him.  If  the  Public  thus  give  fied  with  their  treatment  of  him*  than 
liiin  only  “bread,  when  he  asks  those  dead  poets  who  met  with  exact- 
ihem  for  “  a  stone”— that  is  to  say,  a  ly  the  reverse. 


vruSLS  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  A  MOON-LIGHT  EXCURSION  TO  ARTHUR  SKAT. 
Copied  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  itosses^ion  of  W'.  B.  C. 

The  moon  was  rising  calmly  o'er  the  hill. 

And  we  the  noisy  city  left  behind. 

In  love  of  nightly  solitude — where  still 
Celestial  thoughts  and  feelings  fill  the  mind.— 

Oh  !  what  is  all  the  bustle  of  mankind — 

What  all  their  trappings,  pleasure,  pomp,  and  power. 

To  that  sweet  quietude  the  soul  can  find 
'Mid  Nature's  loneliness,  in  wild  or  bower. 

At  opening  mom,  or  noon,  or  evening's  peaceful  hour! 

Is  there  aught  lovely  in  those  narrow  ways 
Which  many  mortals  in  confusion  trace  ? 

Is  there  a  pleasure  in  the  endless  maze— 

A  sound,  a  lesson  in  the  form  or  face 

Of  those  who  love  such  giddy  groupes  to  grace — 

That  musing  mind  should  ever  long  to  read ; 

Or  which,  when  read,  could  satiate  the  race 
Of  worm -like  woes  which  from  this  life  proceed. 

And  on  the  lonely  heart  with  ceaseless  gnawings  feed  ? 

If  such  there  be — seek  not  these  scenes  afar. 

Ye  whose  best  longings  bustle  can  fulfil, 

Sally  not  forth  wild  Nature’s  bliss  to  mar,  * 

Let  solitude  be  solitary  still ; 

Reserv'd  for  those  to  whom,  of  earthly  ill. 

Forgetfulness  by  her  is  kindly  taught ; 

Reserv’d  for  those,  whose  beings  own  a  will 
To  range  still  onward  in  their  world  of  thought, 

Through  scenes  the  more  belov’d,  the  more  by  man  unsought. 

We  climb’d  the  mountain  ;  and  the  moon,  the  sky. 

The  din  of  men  died  on  the  airs  of  night ; 

(Jlouds  there  were  none,  save  such  as  often  lie 
Asleep  on  heaven,’  thinly  spread,  and  white 
As  lawn,  o'er  maiden’s  bosom  heaving  light. 

In  simple  loveliness ; — while  many  a  star, 

M'^ith  beams  of  glory  beautifully  bright. 

Came  curling  onward  in  its  little  car. 

And  seem'd  to  woo  our  thoughts  to  blissful  worlds  afar. 

We  climb'd  the  mountain— bounding  over  cliffs 
And  time-worn  precipices — with  the  toil  ^ 

Our  souls  seem'd  dignified — wild  Nature's  gifts 
Are  these ;  which  avarice  can  never  spoil. 

Else  were  they  spoil'd — for  man,  of  soul  most  vile, 

Could  burn  creation,  were  its  ashes  gold ; 

Nor  think  of  Nature's  loveliness  the  while. 

Of  trees,  or  flow’rs,  planted  by  her  of  old. 

Nor  rocks,  nor  rills,  nor  aught  that  mortal  eyes  behold. 

The  works  of  art  to  me  can  yield  no  charm. 

Till  Time  and  Tempests  their  assistance  lend  ; 


'  '1 


•'t 
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Wliat  were  the  palace  that  ne'er  stood  the  storm, 

The  tower's  high  pinnacles~the  polish'd  pend  ^ 

Let  warring  elements  these  masses  rend. 

And  Time  bestrew  of  moss  his  mantle  hoar. 

And  Nature  fortli  her  creeping  families  send. 

Of  little  woodbines  wild,  to  warp  them  o'er. 

Binding  together  that  which  art  but  bound  before. 

And  then  the  eye  which  hates  tlie  barrenness 
Of  human  pandeur,  shall  unwearied  roam, 
i’ounting  tnc  beauties — then  the  soul  confess 
Sensations  that  would  claim  it  as  its  home ; 

And  the  fond  soul  still  lavish  on  the  dome 
Its  own  eternity  of  mystic  thought — 

These  attributes  of  being  far  which  come. 

In  strong  associations  wnldly  WTOUght, 

Of  all  remembrance  time  or  fancy  ever  brought. 

We  turn’d  aside  to  trace  the  aged  walls, 

Uising  in  grayness  'neath  the  loftier  steep, 

( )n  which  moon-light  is  long  before  it  falls. 

The  nightly  shadows  round  them  were  asleep,* 

And  all  was  solitude  and  silence  deep ; 

Knchanted  loneliness  !  which  still  would  seem 
Such  wildering  influence  o'er  the  soul  to  keep. 

That  fled  of  life  is  every  other  scheme. 

Save  that  it  evermore  might  here  enjoy  the  dream. 

Our  very  beings  seem'd  in  calmness  bound. 

As  if  even  Nature  would  exert  a  power. 

That  none  who  came  should  break  the  stillness  round 
The  massy  rocks  and  melancholy  tower : 

Ages  would  here  seem  shorter  than  an  hour, 

SiHJiit  mid  the  noisy  mortal-crowded  ways. 

Oh  !  Nature  is  no  tyrant — we  endure 
Mliat  blessed  load  she  to  the  heart  conveys. 

Nor  of  the  weight  complain — save  in  congenial  lays. 

'fo  those  who  love  her  she  can  charms  impart, 

Purer  than  aught  that  comes  to  life  below. 

Hooted  are,  in  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

The  loveliest  blossoms  of  the  mind  that  blow  ; 

The  waters  these,  through  solitude  that  flow. 
Nursing  the  little  garden  of  the  soul ; 

\\’hose  happy  scenery  no  change  shall  know. 

But  bloom  in  beauty,  while  far  ages  roll. 

And  ages  yet  shall  bring  no  tempest  nor  control. 

And  man  shall  yet  be  glorious  and  free, 

Lveii  with  the  earliest  moment  he  may  spend,  ^ 
AV'ithin  the  circle  of  eternity — 

But  where  shall  I  my  longings  thus  extend?' 
Nature,  with  thee,  oh  !  let  my  being  blend, 

Kven  with  thy  elements  and  grandeur  wild, 

Mingling  in  love,  that  cannot  dream  of  end — 

J^ove  to  an  immortality  beguil'd. 

Of  all  thy  glorious  charms  by  mortals  undefil'd. 

And  thus  I  love  thee.  Nature,  yet  can  claim 
No  spot  of  earth  on  which  thy  seeds  are  sown  ! 

V'es  these  are  scatter’d — where  my  father's  name 
Marks  of  mortality  the  mournful  stone : 


Philosophy,  properly  understood , 
is  the  only  sure  friend  of  man. 
\V^lien  adversity,  poverty,  and  re¬ 
proach,  scare  all  other  friends,  then 
is  the  assiduity  of  Philosophy  most 
intense  ;  then  ncr  consolations  most 
['arnest ;  then  her  admonitions  most 
tender.  But,  before  we  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  with  the  well-merited  panegy¬ 
ric,  it  may  be  right  to  define  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  province  of  this  divine  and 
inseparable  friend.  Let  not  the  re¬ 
ligious  be  alarmed  ;  we  look  not  for 
iiappiness  independent  of  the  faith 
ind  hopes  of  religion.  But  we  con¬ 
template  that  combination  of  culti¬ 
vated  sense  and  diseijilined  feeling, 
which  is  the  lioncy  of  the  soul,  and 

VOL.  X. 


which  consists  of  the  extracted  sweats 
of  science  and  exi)€rience.  The  ill- 
fed  labourers  may  envy  the  peer  loll¬ 
ing  in  his  carriage,  which  bowls  plea¬ 
santly  along : 

See  them  beneath  the  dog-star raging 
heat. 

When  the  knees  tremtile,  and  the  temples 
beat ; 

Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scjthes, 
look  o’er 

The  labour  post,  and  toils  to  come  explore 

In  all  the  gorgeous  enjoyments 
which  a  goaded  fancy  can  pourtray 
they  imagine  his  lordship  fully  bless 
ed.  But  his  lordship,  callous  to  hi* 
enjoyments,  because  he  never  felt 
6  1) 


I  roni  the  same  Manusenpt  as  the  above»  and  probably  the  work  of  the  same  hantl. 

I  would  not  wish  to  sleep  again. 

Till  death  have  brought  life's  latest  gloamin*, 

If  I  could  think,  that  to  my  brain 
Such  dreams  as  came  last  night  were  coining  ; 

For  all  the  pain  that  comes  to  life, 

Throughout  tlie  years  that  mortals  number. 

May  equal  not  one  hour  of  strife, 

VFaged  with  the  fancies  of  the  slumber. 


A  wond’rous  form  apjiear’d  in  view. 

And  long  my  lone  coucli  linger'd  over; 
1 1  told  me  of — ah  !  were  it  true  ! 

It  told  me  of  a  faithless  lover. 


It  pass’d — it  slowly  pass’d  away, 

My  slumber’s  powerful  spell  was  broken  ; 

O  would  hut  from  my  soul  decay 
'I'he  memory  of  what  was  spoken  I 

s.  n. 


And  this  is  mine — this  little  earth  alone 
Of  which,  those  who  have  most  would  most  be  free  ; 
But  this  lull  heart  shall  the  possession  own, 

Pouring  thereon  its  tear-drops — tliough  it  be 
Hopeless  to  weep  for  those  who  cannot  weep  for  me.  — 


THE  DREAM. 


ATitli  listening  to  the  words  it  spake, 

My  being’s  inmost  sense  seem’d  shaken  ; 
I  struggled  much,  that  I  might  wake, 

But,  ah  !  I  had  not  power  to  waken. 


Chain’d,  as  if  in  a  weighty  chain. 

My  powers  all  adverse  to  complying ; 
It  seem’d  tlie  slavery  and  pain 

Of  one  who  cannot  die,  when  dying. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FICTION. 
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their  want,  or  sought  their  ^sses-  are  more  substantial.  Thucydides 

sion,  has  no  sensation  but  of  his  dis-  is  more  accurate  and  faithful  in  his 

appointments,  precarious  expects-  description  of  the  time  and  circum- 

tions,  or  insatiable  desires.  He  en-  stances  of  the  plague  in  Athens,  than 

vies  the  labourers,  who,  to  his  fancy,  Homer  in  his  account  of  the  plague 

appear  perfectly  contented  wdth  their  in  the  Grecian  camp.  Livy  deserves 

lot.  Philosophy  removes  the  mask,  more  credit,  when  he  relates  the  pas- 

and  shows  the  labourer  oppressed  sage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  than 

with  weariness  of  limbs,  and  languor  V^irgil,  when  he  sings  the  descent  of 

of  spirit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  pre-  iEneas  to  Hell.  But  what  are  dry 

sents  to  view  the  anxious  bosom  and  dates  and  naked  events  ?  What  is  it 

the  livid  liver  of  the  peer.  Philoso-  to  know  that  Rome  was  built  in  a 

pliy,  then,  is  only  the  unmasking  of  certain  year,  and  that  the  battle  of 

Life.  She  raises  the  veil,  and  exhibits  Pharsalia  was  fought  in  a  certain 

the  real  lineaments  of  the  face.  She  other  year  ?  The  whole  value  of 

persuades  not  to  submission,  resigns-  history  is  to  be  estimated  by  ih« 

tion,  contentment,  by  the  sanctions  of  knowledge  it  gives  of  human  charac- 

duty,  expediency,  or  justice  merely ;  ter,  and  by  the  fidelity  of  expression 

but,  by  the  full  disclosure  of  truth,  which  conveys  that  knowdedge.  Ac- 

she  withers  to  the  root  every  disiK)si-  cording  to  this  standard,  Virgil  must 

tion  to  envy,  covet,  or  repine.  She  rank  higher  than  Livy ;  Horace,  than 

says  not,  Keep  far  from  this  sunny  Sallust.  Take  an  example  from  each 

bank,  for  a  snake  lurks  in  the  grass;"  of  the  former.  The  defeated,  hut 

hut  she  removes  the  grass,  and  shews  unconquered  Turnus,  repels,  with 

the  snake  coiled,  and  charged  with  loftiest  indignation,  the  malignant 

venom.  She  proclaims — not  that  all  charge  of  cowardice,  and  with  finest 

who  enter  the  gates  of  Sloth  shall  dissection  of  truth,  dissuades  from 

perish ;  but  she  throws  wide  the  unmanly  despondency : 

gates,  and  exhibits  the  mouldering 

hones  of  thousands.  Philosophy  is  variusque  labor  mutabilisaevi 

the  science  of  morals,  illustrated  Retulit  in  melius :  multos  alterna  revisen. 

by  the  results  of  exi>eriments.  She 

wearies  not  wdth  dull  repetitions  of  Is  this  observation  less  philoso- 
precepts  and  persuasions ;  but  she  phically  just,  because  it  is  attached 
gains  your  entire  assent,  and  inspires  to  fictitious  incidents  ? 
your  determined  resolution,  by  pre-  Livy  records,  we  may  suppose 
senting  a  vivid  picture  to  your  eyes.  with  chronological  accuracy,  thepro- 
_  .  .  .  .  .  cress  of  Fabius  against  Hannibal. 

Segmus  imtant  animos  dennssa  per  an-  admonition  of  that  general  to  his 

n.,  ^  c  1  Ti  Master  of  Horse,  w'e  may  ascribe  to 

Quam  qua.  sunt  oc-ubs  subjecta  fidehbus.  invention  of  the  historian ;  but  if 

Philosophy  being  thus  the  actual  it  were  literally  expressed  by  Fabius, 
development  of  Truth,  what  can  she  it  cannot  possess  the  authority  or  the 
have  to  do  with  Fiction,  but  to  destroy  force  of  the  poet’s  lines.  Nc  nihil 
it  ?  To  think  so,  is  to  mistake  the  actum  censeret,  einctd  prope  (estate 
nature  of  Fiction,  and  the  character  per  ludificaiionem  hostis,  Havdjar- 
of  Philosophy.  \\"e  need  not  here  vam  rem  esse,  ab  toties  victore  haste 
enter  into  a  learned  and  soporific  vinci  desisse,  et  ab  continuis  cladibus 
history  of  the  talcs  of  the  Troubra-  respirasse.  The  sentiment  is  both 
dours,  the  Romances  of  tlie  Knights-  just  and  beautiful,  and  is  most  ele- 
errant,  and  the  Novels  of  Sentimen-  gantly  expressed ;  yet  it  gives  but  a 
talists.  Fiction  blessed  the  world  faint  image  of  an  obvious  truth.  Ihy 
w  ith  all  her  sweets  and  charms  long  ix)et,  on  the  contrary,  dazzles  our  vi- 
before  such  productions  were  heard  sion  with  an  image  the  most  just  anti 
of.  All  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  luminous — of  a  truth  at  once  recon- 
and  all  Greek  and  Roman  history,  dite  and  important, 
were  but  varied  combinations  of  fic-  In  this  sketch  of  ancient  history  and 
tion.  Examine  Homer  and  Herodo-  poetry,  Tacitus  has  been  studiously 

tus,  \’irgil  and  Livy,  and  separate,  if  omitted,  although  he  is  incomparably 
vou  can,  truth  severe,”  from  '‘fairy  tlie  most  faithful  and  the  most  poe- 
nction.”  In  history,  dates  and  events  tical  of  historians.  Every  character 
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he  delineates^  every  analysis  of  mo-  a  proof  of  its  antiqnatedness ;  for  tlie 
lives  and  actions  in  his  pages — every  Canning  of  Westminster  School  now 
speech  which  is  imputed  to  the  ac-  will  not  bring  the  same  taste  into  the 
tors  in  his  drama,  bears  that  stamp  House  of  Commons.  The  truth  is, 
of  verisimilitude,  which  would  make  that  the  characters  in  all  such  writ- 
the  unwary  swear  to  the  truth,  with-  ings  want  consistency,  and  their  ac- 
out  the  slightest  consciousness  ot  per-  tions  verisimilitude.  Philosophy  is 
jury.  The  fidelity  is  such  as  to  ex-  not  only  disregarded,  but  literally 
tort  the  most  confident  belief.  Thus  kicked  out  of  doors.  4'he  infant 
a  gentleman,  viewing  a  panoramic  mind  may  be  moulded  into  aptitude 
))ainting  of  a  Turkish^  scene,  fixed  for  the  wild  and  ridiculous  extrava- 
his  eye  on  a  group  of  Turks  at  their  gancies  which  they  detail,  as  the  in- 
iavourite  enjoyment  of  smoking,  and  fant  head  may  be  made  square  or 
exclaimed—*^  How  very  silent  those  conical ;  but  nature  is  violated  in 
1  urks  are  !  \  et  T'acitus  has  un-  both  cases,  and  philosophy  refuses  to 

questionably  embodied  more  fiction  sanction  the  violation 
ill  his  history  than  Lucan  in  his  The  novels  of  Ki  ig,  Uichard- 
poem.  liut  he  was  a  perfect  master  son,  and  Smollett,  bt  Htted  greatly 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Fiction;  and  by  the  light  of  jdnlosophy  ;  yet  they 
this  being  the  title  of  this  Essay,  retain  much  of  the  old  incongruity  of 
brings  it  back  to  its  right  course.  that  species  of  fiction  which  sought 
Philosophy  improves  fiction  as  only  the  wonder  or  the  horror  of 
much  as  it  improves  logic,  politics,  readers;  and  we  are  apprehensive  that 
or  scientific  discoveries.  Its  influ-  this  unhallowed  leaven  will  leaven 
ence  upon  fiction  may  be  divided  the  whole  lump,  and  doom  the  once 
into  two  great  branches.  First,  it  warm  volumes  ‘‘  to  lie  in  cold  ob- 
teaches  the  art  of  preserving  consis-  struction,  and  to  rot.”  liroad  cari- 
tcncy  in  the  several  characters  of  fic-  cature  soon  loses  its  hold  of  our  ima- 
tion  among  themselves,  and  of  suit-  gination  and  attention,  liovelacc, 
ing  their  respective  actions  to  the  (irandison,  and  Clementina,  arc  cari- 
characters.  In  the  second  place,  it  catures,  and,  after  seeing  them  on  the 
instructs  the  fiction-monger  to  make  stage,  we  are  satisfied  ;  certain  it  is, 
the  human  heart  the  centre  of  all  his  that  we  do  not  tksire  a  more  familiar 
fabrications.  acquaintance.  Tom  Jones,  'Squire 

It  may  occur  to  most  persons,  that  Western,  Parson  Adams,  and,  wc 
the  second  division  ought  to  be  made  fear,  the  charming  Sophia,  are  not  al- 
the  first ;  but  it  will  appear,  as  wc  ways  in  keeping.  Roderick  Random 
proceed,  that  philosophy,  in  modern  is  a  rough  dog,  quite  unfit  for  modern 
times,  has  been  much  more  occupied  society  ;  and  all  our  great  country- 
in  regulating  false  and  unnatural  fic-  man’s  fictitious  offspring  must  be,  in 
tion,  than  in  establishing  delightful  like  manner,  remanded  to  the  study 
and  instructive  fiction  upon  the  eter-  of  philosophy, 
nal  basis  of  nature.  Our  romances  (treat  is  the  quantity  of  ftociry 
are  now  too  little  known  to  make  cri-  which  we  must  treat  with  severity,  if 
ticism  upon  their  defects  intelligible,  not  utterly  condemn,  for  the  same 
Who  of  ten  thousand  has  deliberately  reason.  “The  Seasons”  are  read, 
read,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
acquainted  with,  the  knight-errantry  read,  because  their  representations  of 
which  employed  every  pen,  and  in-  landscape,  sunshine,  and  storms,  ao 
fiained  every  mind,  in  the  sixteenth  cord  pretty  faithfully  with  the  over¬ 
century  }  How  few  now  read  the  charged  pictures  which  we  draw  of 
adventures  of  Hon  Quixotte  and  ot  those  objects  of  grateful  conteinnla- 
Hudibras.J*  We  must  come  still  tion,  when  we  are  removed  from  their 
closer  upon  holy  ground,  and  ask,  living  influence.  ()f  human  life  there 
how  many  are  the  enamoured  admir-  is  happily  little  in  Ihe  Seasons, 
ers  of  the  Fairy  (iueen  ?  Mr  Can-  for  what  there  is  of  it  appears  inon- 
ning  once  avowed,  that  he  still  de-  strously  distorted.  fake,  for  in- 
lighteil  more  in  reading  the  Arabian  stance,  the  episode  of  Lavinia,  and  it 
Nights  Entertainments  than  any  other  is  not  the  worst.  ^ 

book.  It  may  be  a  proof  of  the  i/i-  The  lady  who  judged  Thomson  to 
fantineness  of  his  mind,  but  it  is  also  be  an  ardent  lover  from  his  wntingi. 
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could  never  have  been  in  love.  This 
is  precisely  the  description  of  love 
which  an  old  bachelor  would  write, 
and  an  old  maid  admire.  A  rich 
Palenwn  may,  in  sooth,  fall  in  love 
with  a  poor  Lavinia  ;  but  it  requires 
all  the  authority  of  truth  to  reconcile 
us  to  it ;  the  business  of  the  poet  is 
with  less  violent  incidents.  “  The 
(’astle  of  Indolence*"  is  still  more 
lifeless,  and  more  unnatural  in  the 
life  it  contains.  The  verse  is  sweet, 
but  it  soon  lulls  to  sleep.  Even  Gold¬ 
smith  fails  to  interest  us,  when  he 
sings  of  the  “  gentle  hermit  of  the 
dale,*’  and  “  Angelina,  ever  dear.** 
Eeattie,  too,  must  lose  much  of  his 
immortality  by  his  forceil  and  fan¬ 
tastical  fictions.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  courtly  hermit  in  the  Grampians? 
or  what  gentle  reader  can  recognize 
the  monster  for  a  fellow-being  ?  Ed- 
w’in,  too,  charming  enthusiast  as  he 
often  is,  offends  against  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Fiction.  It  is  not  the  human 
licad  stuck  ujwn  the  equine  neck, 
but  it  is  the  professor’s  head  upon 
the  neck  of  an  untutored  boy. 

“  Thence,  musing  onward,  to  the  sound¬ 
ing  shore 

1'hc  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his 
way. 

Listening  with  pleasing  dread  to  the 
deep  roar 

Of  the  wide  weltering  waves.  In  black 
array. 

When  sulphurous  clouds  roll'd  on  the 
vernal  day — 

Even  then  he  hasten'd  from  the  haunt 
of  man. 

Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray, 

Wliat  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career 
^  begtm. 

And  o'er  heaven’s  rending  arch  the  rat¬ 
tling  thunder  ran." 

This  is  utterly  incongruous  and 
incredible,  when  predicated  of  an  ami¬ 
able,  docile,  contented  boy  ;  but  cx- 
cetnlingly  just  and  affecting  when 
said  of  the  cultivated,  chagrined,  in¬ 
dignant  mind  of  a  man  advanced  in 
life,  amd  full  of  ten  thousand  recol¬ 
lections  of  disappointment,  wrong, 
and  j)ervcrsc  buftetings  of  fate.  Lord 
Ilyron,  coping,  in  stormy  rage,  with 
the  agitatetl  lake  of  Geneva,  or  the 
terrific  lightnings  of  the  Alps,  is  a 
natural  and  grandly  impressive  re¬ 
presentation  ;  but  it  is  monstrous  to 
re])rest‘nt  an  innocent  boy  seeking,  of 
clu>icc,  such  convulsions  of  nature. 


It  is  not  the  magnifieent  scenes  and 
elements  of  nature  which,  of  them¬ 
selves,  ^ve  delight  to  the  mind ;  but 
it  is  their  correspondence  with  latent 
impressions  and  associations,  ])revi- 
ously  engrafted  on  our  stock  of  con¬ 
sciousness  by  the  incidents  of  life. 
To  represent  the  external  elements 
as  giving  delight  to  him  who  has  not 
laid  up  any  internal  associations  to 
be  aw^aken^  by  them,  is,  therefore, 
an  egregious  violation  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Fiction. 

The  fiction  which  most  aptly  illus¬ 
trates  the  first  branch  of  our  (livision 
is  “  Gulliver’s  Travels.**  Swift  was  a 
genuine  philosopher,  and  his  philoso¬ 
phy  is  no  where  so  conspicuous  as  in 
his  fictions.  Ilis  Lilliputians  and 
Brobdignagians  are,  in  their  way, 
most  accurately  consistent,  and  act  in 
perfect  suitableness  to  their  respective 
characters ;  but  the  great  preservati\c 
is  the  perpetual  presence  of  Gulliver, 
with  our  ow  n  size,  our  own  ideas,  our 
own  hopes,  and  our  own  fears.  The 
satire,  indeed,  conveyed  against  our 
pride,  vanity,  and  political  fury,  is 
the  great  charm  of  the  fictitious  re¬ 
presentation  of  our  nature,  magnified 
like  the  Brobdignagians,  and  dimi¬ 
nished  like  the  Lilliputians.  The 
satire,  however,  would  be  unmean¬ 
ing,  if  the  address  of  the  writer  did 
not  preserve  the  illusion  so  effectual¬ 
ly,  that  we  look  up  with  awe  to  Mr 
(lulliver  in  Lilliput,  and  look  down 
upon  him  with  pity  in  Brobdignag. 
“  But  1  confess,”  says  the  ingenuous 
traveller,  **  that  after  I  had  been  a 
little  too  copious  in  talking  of  my  own 
beloved  country,  of  our  trade,  and 
wars  by  sea  and  land,  of  our  schisms 
in  religion,  and  parties  in  the  state  ; 
the  prejudices  of  his  education  pre¬ 
vailed  so  far,  that  he  could  not  for¬ 
bear  taking  me  up  in  his  right  hand, 
and  streaking  me  gently  witli  the 
other,  after  an  hearty  fit  of  lauglUcr, 
asked  me,  whether  I  was  a  Whig  or 
Tory  ?  Then,  turning  to  his  h  irst  Mi¬ 
nister,  w’ho  w’aited  behind  him  with 
a  white  staff*,  nearly  as  tall  as  the 
main-mast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
lie  observed  how  contemptible  a  thing 
was  human  grandeur,  which  could 
be  mimicked  by  such  diminutive  in¬ 
sects  as  1 1  And  yet,  says  he,  I  dare 
engage  these  creatures  have  then 
titles  and  distinctions  of  honour; 
they  contrive  little  nests  and  burrows 
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that  they  call  houses  and  cities  ;  they  connection  with  nature,  or  with 
make  a  figure  in  jlress  and  equipage ;  man :  w’c  therefore  abjure  tlieni. 
they  love,  they  fight,  they  dispute.  It  will  be  observetl,  that  Milton  is 
they  cheat,  they  betray.  And  thus  entirely  inadmissible  under  this  head, 
he  continued  on,  w'hile  my  colour  because  his  fable  and  characters  were 
came  and  went  several  times  with  indisputably  regarde<l  as  solemnly 
indignation,  to  hear  our  noble  coun-  true.  That  they  often  fail  to  inte- 
try,  the  mistress  of  arts  and  arms,  rest  us,  is  quite  another  question, 
the  scourge  of  France,  the  arbitress  The  inHucnces  of  Heaven  on  the  agi- 
of  Europe,  the  seat  of  virtue,  piety,  ttUed,  anxious  mind  of  mortal  man, 
honour,  and  truth,  the  pride  and  en-  may  be  the  subject  of  noetry ;  but  in- 
vy  of  the  world,  so  contemptuously  to  that  place,  into  wliich  shall  in 
treated."'  nowise  enter  any  thing  that  maketh 

'J'his  quotation  is  not  in  the  least  a  lie,”  poetry  can  never  obtain  atl- 
intended  as  a  sneer  upon  our  ardent  mission.  There,  hope  is  fruition, 
and  meritorious  controversies  in  j)o-  and  fear  is  not. 
litics.  Be  it  remembered,  that  he  A  great  part  of  l*aradise  Lost  is 
who  slighted  politics  in  this  libertine  thus  no  fiction,  but  serious  truth, 
style,  had  been  a  violent  Tory,  morti-  which  sul)dues  the  fancy,  ami  ex- 
fied,  disappointed,  hopeless.  To  the  eludes  our  sinful  sympathy.  Almost 
creditof  the  Whigs  let  it  be  admitted,  the  whole  of  Paradise  Regained  is 
that  none  of  their  party  ever  made  theological  truth.  "I'hcre  are  splen- 
jest  of  political  principle.  But  the  did  bursts  of  earthly  feeling  and  hu- 
L)bject  of  the  quotation  is  to  show  the  man  W'isdom  ;  but  the  general  charac- 
pcrfect  humanity  with  which  his  ter  is  dull,  and  the  volume  sIuiuIhts 
Majesty  of  lirobdignag  is  invested  ;  on  the  shelf.  The  infernal  parts  of 
for  he  turns  to  his  queen,  and  laughs  Paradise  Lost  gain  our  attention  by 
It  AVdiigs  and  Tories,  just  like  such  a  the  resemblance  to  earthly  scenes  of 
nan  as  ISir  AVllliam  Curtis,  when  he  our  ac(iuaintance.  You  may  there 
aughs  at  a  pair  of  flies  making  love  hear  better  debates  than  in  St  Ste- 
>11  his  window.  phen’s,  without  paying  half-a-crown ; 

Voltaire’s  Candidc  is  another  feli-  and  you  may,  without  shame,  chc- 
ritous  illustration  of  the  advantages  rish  a  fellow-feeling  with  Satan,  in 
)f  atlhering  to' the  Philosophy  of  Fic-  many  of  his  high  conceptions.  ( )n 
ion.  The  foundation  of  the  tale  is  earth,  Milton  “  is  indeed  divine,” 
{uite  incredible ;  yet,  by  pre.serving  and  his  fictions  there  (for,  strange 
L  strict  consistency  in  the  characters,  though  it  may  seem,  that  is  the  only 
ind  an  appropriate  fitness  in  their  fictitious  part  of  his  jKKin,)  will 
onduct,  the  author  fixes  our  atten-  claim  our  attention  in  the  next  de¬ 
ion  ;  kindles  in  our  minds  a  deep  partment  of  our  subject, 
nterest;  and  carries  us  along  by  his  It  is  hopeil  that  the  reader  has  not 
larrative,  as  effectually  as  by  his  neglected  the  many  hints  thrown  out, 
listory  of  Charles  XII.  Lc  Sage,  of  reserving  the  remainder  of  this 
n  his  Gil  Bias,  is  the  only  other  .subject  for  another  Number,  and  that 
oreigner  who  has  succeeiled  in  this  he  is  now  prepared  for  such  a  result, 
elicate  species  of  writing;  and  he  is  In  the  meantime,  let  him  be  assured, 
y  no  means  free  from  vulgar  bur-  that  the  more  of  his  attention  he 
'sque  and  coarse  caricature.  He  is  withdraws  from  the  angry  contro- 
lentioned  here  because  he  is  the  versies  of  the  day,  and  devotes  to 
nly  other  foreigner  who  comes  pro-  honest  and  s^thing  fiction,  the  Iwt- 
erly  within  the  scope  of  this  essay ;  ter  he  will  like  himself,  and  enjoy 
lit  hp  murbt:  more  nronerlv  to  be  this  life. 
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do  obtrude  advice,  in  any  circum-  sacred  abstinence  from  the  most  in¬ 
stances,  deserve  but  little  attention,  teresting  topics  of  the  day.  “  The 
It  may  not,  however,  be  useless,  if  I  London*'  seems  to  sink  under  the 
give  you  a  faithful  account  of  my  splendour  of  its  name :  it  has  nothing 
own  feelings,  when  I  read  your  Ma-  less  infectious  than  opium.  Poor 
gazine,  which  I  do  most  punctually  Sir  Richard’s  pony  can  only  amble 
as  it  comes  forth.  I  may  not  be  in  the  mud,  far  from  the  glorious 
singular,  and  therefore  my  feelings  affray  of  heroes.  But  what  shall  i 
may  be  considered  as  common  to 
many  of  your  readers.  Know,  then, 
that  I  care  not  a  straw  about  the  re¬ 
sults  of  political  agitations.  Whether 
Liverpool  or  (7rey  be  jirenner  is  to 
me  as  unimportant  as  whether  Van- 
sittart  shall  ever  wear  a  wig.  To 
me,  personally,  it  can  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  ;  and,  (lod  help  me!  I  cannot 
see  what  difference  it  w’ould  make  to 
my  country.  The  parties  themselves 
consider  it,  however,  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  ;  hut  that  is  natural  for  all  par¬ 
ties,  |x)litieal  or  religious.  Now, 
feeling  this  total  freedom  from  party 
bias,  I  am  quite  eager  to  know  every 
movement  made  on  either  side — the 
attack,  the  defence,  the  stratagem, 
the  courteous  accusation,  and  the 
vehement  retort. 

Suave,  inari  magno  turbantibus  aequora 

ventis, 

1*^  terra  miignum  alterius  s]>ectare  laborcni. 

Every  man  who  comes  from  the 
field,  1  question  with  eagerness,  and 
listen  to  with  attention.  This  is  a 
great  part  of  my  amusement.  Other 
subjects  take  their  turn  in  affording 
me  ease  from  the  load  of  life ;  but 
politics  are  my  most  frequent  re¬ 
source,  because  my  neighbours  keen¬ 
ly  vex  themselves  with  them,  while 
1  treat  them  as  the  warfare  of  frogs 
.and  mice.  Now,  in  your  Magazine, 

1  find  too  little  of  the  partizan.  A 
neutral  politician  I  cannot  endure, 
probably  because  I  am  one  myself. 

I'he  Quarterly  Review  I  read  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  and  with  as 
much  amusement,  at  least,  as  your 
great  Edinburgh  Review.  But  the 
London  Magazines  1  would  not  have 
a  gift  of,  because  they  have  no  poli¬ 
tics  ;  or,  if  they  touch  that  theme, 
deal  with  it  as  the  clergy  with  ob¬ 
scenity — 

ToiUiilus  a  labris  slticns  fugientia  captat 
Fluiuiiui.  Quid  rides  ? 

The  New  Monthly**  I  have  seen, 
and  most  heartily  despised,  for  its 


ACeOLfNT  OF  A  SCOTCH  WEDDlNc., 
IN  A  LETTER  FROM  AN  ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN  TO  HIS  FRIEND  IN 
LONDON. 

Auguit  lith  1821. 


MY  DEAR  FRANK, 

A  I'Ew  weeks  ago  I  arrived  in  the 
Land  of  Cakes  for  the  first  time  in  my 

a  clergy- 


life,  on  a  visit  to  W-  , 
man  of  the  Scottish  establishment, 
whom,  you  know,  1  have  frequently 
met  with  in  London,  and  with 


•  We  have  printed  the  letter  of  cur 
Carlisle  friend  to  convince  him  that  uc 
take  his  suggestions  in  good  part.  u 
are  not  political  partizans.  Our  motto  is, 
“  Nidliiis  addktut,  4;c.”  PoliUcal  bick- 
crings  and  heart-burnings  we  utterly  e 
test,  and  would  cautiously  avoid.  ^ 
withstanding  this  spirit  of  moderation,  wc 
have  not  enough  of  hypocrisy  to  turn  t  e 
left  cheek  to  him  who  yvould  smite  on 

the  right.  Smiting!  “Aye,  there  st  r 
mb  Let  our  enemies  “  beware  . 
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whom  1  have  iong^  lived  on  terms  the  lake,  landed  on  its  \voode<l  islets, 
of  the  strictest  intimacy.  He  re-  the  shores  of  which  abounded  with 
ceived  me  with  that  cordial  welcome  flocks  of  wild-ducks  and  teels,  and 
and  unaffected  kindness,  which,  I  sometimes,  in  high  floods,  with  swans 
am  told,  are  ever  to  be  found  at  —fished  for  pike  and  perch,  which 
a  ^  Scottish  parsonage  j  and  1  spent  are  here  of  great  size — and  while  we 
with  him  some  very  happy  and  ad-  admired  the  beauty  of  the  landsi'^ipc, 
venturous  days.  ^  He  lives  in  one  of  I  now  and  then  indulged  myfavour- 
the  most  romantic  situations  iinagin-  ite  amusement,  by  taking  drawings 
able,  at  tlie  head  of  an  extensive  and  of  its  most  striking  scenes, 
beautiful  lake,  adorned  with  several  I'he  peasantry  here  I  found  very 
wooded  islets.  It  washes,  on  one  side,  unlike  our  unctlucated  boors — simple 
bills  which  hide  their  summits  in  without  bt'ing  rude,  and  civil  with- 
t  he  clouds,  and  veil,  as  they  approach  out  being  officious.  They  have  all 
the  lake,  their  rugged  steeps,  in  received  so  much  education  as  to  bt^ 
woods  of  ash  and  birch,  through  the  able  both  to  read  and  to  write  ;  so 
foliage  of  wdiich  the  white  torrent  much  for  the  inestimable  advantage 
may  be  perceived  thundering  from  of  their  parochial  schools.  Nay,  I 
rock  to  rock,  or  the  goat  waving  learned  that  some  of  them  had  even 
her  beard  of  snow  /*  on  cliffs  that  got  a  smattering  of  Latin;  and,  along 
rise  abruptly  from  the  waters.  (Jen-  with  Boston,  Flavel,  and  the  PiU 
tly-swelling  fields,  of  the  greenest  grims  Progress,  w’hich  my  clerical 
pasture,  or  waving  with  grain,  inter-  friend  told  me  were  their  favourite  <li- 
spersed  wdth  trees  and  hedgerows,  vines — for  every  Scotsman,  you  must 
and  contrasted  with  the  picturesque  know,  is  a  theologian — we  frequent- 
and  gloomy  ruins  of  two  ancient  cas-  ly  found  a  volume  or  two  of  the  J^pec- 
tles,  rising  on  the  brink  of  the  lake,  tator,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  and 
form  its  boundaries  on  the  other  side,  some  of  their  native  poets,  Ferguson 
^Spll  more  distant  from  the  head  of  and  Hums,  in  their  cottages,  ’fhere 
this  piece  of  water  rises  a  mountain-  is  much  shrewdness  in  these  ix?ople, 
ous  amphitheatre  of  a  more  sublime  hid  under  a  coarse  exterior ;  as  their 
and  imposing  character,  where  the  native  oak  conceals  a  sound  heart 
eagle  builds  her  nest,  and,  what  will  under  the  rough  bark,  'fheir  edu- 

atfbrd  you  more  interest - where  cation  often  gives  rise  to  a  spirit  of 

grouse  and  hlack-game  are  found  in  enterprise  and  adventure  :  many  try 
great  abundance.  Jlut  the  fox  is  the  their  fortunes  in  distant  climes,  and 
most  destructive  inhabitant  of  these  some  were  jwinted  out  to  me,  who, 
haunts  of  steri  le  nature,  and  will  kill,  from  a  very  humble  origin,  had  raist'd 
in  a  single  night,  twenty  sheep  or  themselves  to  situations  of  opulence? 
lambs.  Like  a  vampire,  he  merely  and  respecUibility.  ’rhus  it  has  lK?en 
sucks  their  blood,  and  leaves  them  observed,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
on  the  heath,  to  shew  next  morning,  world  in  which  one  will  not  find  a 
to  the  desperate  shepherds,  the  wrath  crowd  of  Scotsmen, 
of  this  fell  destroyer.  Jleneath  this  Hy  way  of  ^ving  me  a  little  far- 
mountainous  ridge,  there  stretches  ther  insight  into  the  manners  and 
a  beautiful  pastoral  country,  swell-  character  of  these  mountaineers,  my 
ing  into  green  knolls,  or  sinking  into  friend  prevailed  upon  me  ont*  day  to 
wooded  declivities,  white  with  sheep,  awompany  him  to  a  ctmntry  wetl¬ 
and  echoing  with  the  low  of  cattle,  ding,  at  which  he  was  himself  tooffi- 
Occasionally,  with  the  young  ladies,  ciatc.  1  he  bridegroom,  a  brawny  son 
relatives  of  my  friend,  1  matle  excur-  of  Hercules,  was  a  small  fanner  in  the 
sions  to  the  summits  of  some  of  the  iieighbourlioo*!  of  the  parsonage,  anti 
nearest  hills — rambled  amongst  the  the  bride,  the  daughter  of  a  moun- 
sylvan  glens,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  tain  she|>herd,  quite  a  heather-Mt 

the  never-failing  brook  is  seen  to  in  those  wihls  i  and  the  nuptials 
wimjde— or  fisheil  in  the  mountain  were  to  be  celebrated  at  her  liouse, 
streams,  abounding  with  the  most  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
delicious  trout.  But  what  you  would  try.  The  abode  of  this  mountain 
have  likwl  more  than  all,  my  friend  beauty  wm  about  rifthtwn  ^tch 
the  clergyman,  and  myself,  frequent-  miles  oft— an  appalling  dlsU  ce, 
ly  sailing  in  our  little  pinnace  round  *  conceivetl,  when  I  surveycil  the  blue 
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hills  we  had  to  ascend,  and  the  rocky  enough.  The  horse  of  one  fellow 
defiles  through  which  we  had  to  pass;  -who  had  happily 
but  the  clergyman  viewed  it  as  a 
light  matter,  though,  he  observed,  we 
would  have  to  return,  under  night, 
through  a  country,  where,  even  at 
noonday,  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  thread  the  road.  1  found  that 
this  would  be  quite  a  different  thing  over  his  ears, 
from  a  gallop  to  Hampstead  or  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  but  in  this  thinly  inhabited 
region  distance  is  little  regarded,  and 
persons  situated  three  or  four  miles 
from  each  other  consider  themselves 
almost  as  door  neighbours. 

After  having  fortified  our  stomachs 
with  some  chops  of  their  delicious 
mountain  mutton,  with  a  mug  of  jwr- 
ter,, which  had  contrived  to  travel  all 
the  way  down  from  Meux's  cellar  to 
this  out-of-the-world  corner,  and  a 
glass  of  Highland  whisky,  which  is 
to  be  had  here  in  still  greater  perfec¬ 
tion,  we  prepared  to  set  out  on  our  glad  we  ha*e  na  to  mend  our  no<l 
journey.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  dies;  and  if  our  roads  are  bad,  1  am 
mount  our  nags,  a  messenger  came  sure.  Sir,  they  gi*e  ye  plenty  into  the 
galloping  up  to  us,  to  acquaint  us  measure.  W e  are  still  five  Ian*; 
that  the  bridegroom's  party  w’cre  at  miles  frae  the  house  of  the  bride." 
hand,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  So  saying,  he  and  a  few  others  bolt- 
minister  and  his  London  friend  wwld  ed  off  at  the  gallop,  moving  their 
accompany  them.  \Ve  joined  the  legs  and  arms  like  Punch  in  a  pup- 
cavalcade,  in  all  about  thirty  persons  pet-show,  and  my  horse  being  in 
of  both  sexes,  gaily  apparelled,  and  high  mettle,  it  required  my  utmost 
all  mounted  on  draught  horst^s,  ex-  power  of  rein  to  prevent  him  from 
cepting  a  few^,  rather  of  a  genteeler  joining  in  the  race, 
sort,  who  roile  cattle  of  a  superior  Let  these  mad-caps  go  forward," 

order,  and  which  would  have  made  said  my  friend  the  clergyman ;  “some 
excellent  chargers  in  a  troop  of  yeo-  of  them  will  probably  pay  dear  for 
manry  cavalry.  their  temerity,  ere  they  reach  the 

It  was  pretty  obvious  that  some  of  end  of  their  journey.  They  arc  rid- 
the  party  had  unitetl  with  the  spi-  ing," continued  he,  “  for  the  brusc,  as 
rit  of  love,  the  love  of  the  spirit it  is  called,  a  custom  common  at  pay- 
they  were  evidently  rozzled;  so  that  weddings  ;  and  he  who  first  readies 
the  blooming  damsels  they  carried  cn  the  house  of  the  bride  will  have  w'on 
ri'oiijtc,  appeared  to  me  not  to  be  in  his  dinner.** 

the  safest  situations  in  the  world —  What  surprised  me  not  the  least 

but  they  harboured  no  apprehensions  was,  that  these  roystering  blades  ne- 
themselves,  and  for  a  short  time  we  ver  passed  a  gin-shop,  and  there  were 
jogge<l  on  together,  with  much  two  or  three  on  our  road,  without 
steadiness  and  jocularity.  Howithap-  making  the  whole  party  halt  at  the 
pened,  I  know  not,  but  w'e  quickened  door,  and  every  one  of  us  d  chevnh 
our  pace  as  the  road  became  worse  ;  was  obliged  to  drink  a  glass  of  their 
and  as  I  rode  a  smart  blood  hack,  favourite  beverage.  Though  I  took 
not  much  accustomed  to  such  rugged  care  not  to  turn  up  my  little  finger, 
marches,  1  was  continually  afraid  of  as  tossing  off  a  bumper  is  here  temi- 
his  stumbling,  particularly  as  I  saw  ed,  yet  partly  from  the  exhilarating 
some  horses  lielonging  to  our  party  influence  of  the  fluid,  and  partly 
come  dowTi  upon  their  knees.  AVhat  from  the  bracing  effects  of  the  pure 
surprised  me  was,  that  this  accident  air  of  these  sublime  regions,  I  found 
was  only  reckoned  a  good  joke,  and  my  animal  spirits  unusually  elevatcih 
1  own  it  was  sometimes  laughable  To  pass  an  inn  without  drinking. 


who  had  happily  no  lady  behind  him, 
but  in  lieu  thereof  a  bottle  of  spirits 
in  each  of  his  coat  pockets,  which  he 
was  conveying  to  our  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous,  came  suddenly  dowm  upon  his 
knees  on  a  piece  of  soft  mossy  ground, 
when  the  rider  was  pitched  quitt' 
over  his  ears.  Instead,  however,  of 
trying  to  save  his  head  wdth  hishands, 
as  most  persons  would  have  done,  in 
a  similar  situation,  he  clapped  one  on 
each  pocket,  to  save  his  bottles,  and 
allowed  his  head  to  take  its  chance, 
as  the  least  brittle  vessel  of  the  three. 
And  indeed  he  was  in  the  right,  for 
this  well-secured  part  of  the  system 
did  not  appear  to  have  suftered  tlu* 
smallest  injury.  You  must  mend 
your  roads,  friend,**  said  I  to  him. 
“  in  these  parts,  or  I  fear  you  will 
frequently  be  in  like  jeopardy." 

Faith,*^  replied  the  fellow,  “  I  am 
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I  learned,  would  be  reckoned  quite 
unlucky,  and  if  there  were  twenty 
upon  the  road,  the  bridegroom  and 
his  attendants  must  taste’*  at  them 
all.  Were  he  not  to  do  this,  he  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  made  a  cuckold, 
or  cursed  with  a  shrew,  or  some  other 
misfortune  incident  to  matrimony. 

We  now  passed  through  several 
rocky  defiles  of  a  most  savage  cha¬ 
racter,  with  steep  rising  above  steep, 
like  so  many  successive  battlements, 
crowned  with  pads  of  bloomingheath, 
and  on  tlie  summits  of  wdiich  were 
observed  slieep  and  goats,  carelessly 
grazing  at  an  immense  height.  Some¬ 
times  the  most  frightful  rocks  over¬ 
hung  our  path,  as  if  they  w^ould 
tumble  dowm  on  our  heads,  and 
overwhelm  our  whole  party.  We 
crossed,  also,  several  deep  and  sandy 
brooks  of  the  purest  water,  that  fell 
in  foamy  sheets  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
or  leaped  and  danced  round  their 
pebbly  channels,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  present  festive  occasion.  1  ob¬ 
served,  that  several  narrow  wooden 
bridges,  or  trees  covered  with  turf, 
were  thrown  across  these  brooks,  to 
allow  the  sheep  to  pass  from  either 
bank ;  and  some  of  tnese  fragile  struc¬ 
tures  resting  upon  projecting  cliffs  of 
considerable  elevation,  had  a  very 
picturesque  effect.  And  to  one,  my 
dear  Frank,  who,  like  myself,  had 
seldom  been  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  British  Metropolis,  the  whole 
scene  was  quite  novel,  interesting, 
and,  I  may  add,  occasionally  grand 
and  sublime. 

W e  now  rode  along  the  green  and 
undulating  banks  of  a  deep  and 
sombre  lake,  environed  with  hills  and 
precipices,  rising,  in  some  places, 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  perpendicu¬ 
larly  from  the  flood — where  the  eagle 
builds  her  eyrie  above  the  clouds. 
One  of  my  fellow-travellers  told  me, 
that  while  some* shepherds  were  mak¬ 
ing  hay  on  the  side  of  this  lake,  an 
eagle  suddenly  darted  down  from 
one  of  those  stupendous  clifls,  and 
snatched  up  in  its  talons  a  child,  who 
had  been  left  by  its  mother  on  a  hay 
cock  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  and  flew 
uite  across  the  boMm  of  the  lake, 
'he  agonizing  feeling  of  the  mother, 
who  beheld  the  scene,  may  easily  be 
conceived,  when,  whether  from  the 
screamings  of  the  infant,  or  the 
hollowings  of  tlie  shepherds,  the 
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king  of  birds  was  induced  to  drop 
his  prey,  which  happily  fell  on  the 
soft  heath,  wrapt  in  its  tartan  co¬ 
vering,,  and  was  taken  up  by  one  of 
the  haymakers,  who  had  run  round 
a  narrow  corner  of  the  lake,  without 
the  little  trembler  having  sustained 
the  smallest  injury.  Leyden,  you 
know,  alludes  to  a  similar  incident 
in  his  Scenes  of  Infancy,”  which, 
however,  had  a  more  tragic  result. 

“  Quick  from  a  brake,  where  tangled  sloe- 
thorns  grew, 

The  dark-wing’d  erne  unpetuous  glanced 
to  view  ; 

He  darting,  stoop’d,  and  from  the  wil¬ 
lowy  shore 

Above  the  lake  the  struggling  infant  bore; 
Till,  scar’d  by  clamours  that  pursued  his 
way. 

Far  in  the  wave  he  dropp’d  his  helpless 
prey.” 

This  is  likewise  the  land  of  the 
adder;  and  1  found  that  almost  all 
my  fellow-travellers  believed  in  its 
powers  of  fascination,  louring  the 
warm  gleams  of  sunsliine,  as  wc  rode 
throu^  the  tall  heath,  we  perceived 
several  of  these  reptiles,  and  saw'  one 
of  them  swimming  across  a  narrow 
part  of  the  lake,  which  it  did  more 
quickly  than,  from  its  structure,  1 
could  have  supposed  it  capable  of. 
They  never  come  abroad  under  40'^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade :  like  the 
rest  of  the  serpent  race,  they  cast 
their  skins  annually,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  tenacious  of  life.  One  of  our 
party  assured  me  he  had  kept  one  in 
a  long  glass-bottle  for  upwards  of 
three  months,  without  its  liaving  re¬ 
ceived  the  smallest  food,  or  appear¬ 
ing  weaker,  or  less  lively,  from  the 
want  of  it.  Many  stories  were  told 
of  these  creatures,  and  particularly 
of  one  of  an  enormous  size,  which 
had  recently  been  seen  on  the  banks 
of  an  aiyoining  lake,  and  which  had 
been  magniflecl,  perhaps  by  fear  or 
the  love  of  exciting  wonder,  though 
the  shepherds  generally  kill  them 
wherever  they  meet  them.  Their 
bite  is  extremely  venomous,  and  has 
been  known  to  produce  death.  But 
to  return  to  our  wedding. 

We  could  now  observe,  through 
the  aerial  perspective,”  a  small 
cottage,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
under  a  steep  hill,  which  the  move¬ 
ment  of  some  female  figures  in  whita 
b  E 
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announced  as  the  house  of  the  bride,  she  was  now  seated  in  state  with  her 
Every  one  now  put  spurs  to  his  attendants^  except  the  brid^oom’s 
horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  best  man  and  myself,  at  my  own  par- 
close  to  the  scene  of  the  wedding,  ticular  request  I  was  surprised  to  ob- 
As  we  approached  under  the  shade  serve,  that  no  sooner  had  this  privi- 
of  some  limber  birch  trees,  whose  leged  person  been  admitted,  than  he 
pendent  festoons  waved  with  every  went  round,  and,  with  the  utmost 
breeze,  we  perceived,  on  a  small  plot  nonchalance,  kiss^  every  girl  in  the 
of  green  ground  immediately  before  room. 

the  cottage,  a  number  of  gaily-attired  In  a  few  minutes  thereafter,  all 

young  persons,  tripping  it  briskly  the  rest  of  our  party  were  summoned 
“  on  the  light  fantastic  toe.**  They  into  the  apartment,  when  the  bride- 
danced  to  the  music  of  two  fiddles,  groom  and  his  privileged  attendant, 
the  performers  on  w^hicli  sat  under  without  even  exchanging  a  saluta- 
the  shadow  of  an  old  ash,  and  tick-  tion  or  a  word,  seated  themselves 
led  the  cat-gut  with  most  energetic  next  to  the  bride  and  her  best  maid, 
effect.  Many  of  the  girls,  as  they  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  iin- 
figured  upon  the  green,  appeared  to  mediately  performed  by  my  clerical 
me  very  handsome,  though  some-  friend.  As  I  know,  Frank,  that  you 
what  stouter,  and  a  little  more  en-  will  like  to  hear  something  of  it, 
honpoint  than  their  town  sisters  of  I  have  to  observe,  that  if  began  with 
the  same  class ;  their  cheeks  bloom-  a  preface,  explanatory  of  the  na- 
ing  with  the  hue  of  youth  and  health,  ture  of  the  ordinance  ;  after  w’hich, 
and  their  eyes  sparkling  with  intelli-  the  parties  were  reouired  to  join 
gence  and  vivacity.  The  Scotch,  their  right  hands,  when  the  glove 
you  know,  are  all  fond  of  music  and  was  pulled  off  the  right  hand  of  each 
dancing,  as  indeed  are  the  moun-  by  their  respective  attendants.  The 
taincersofevery  country;  and  though  nuptial  vow  was  then  administered, 
there  w’as  certainly  a  greater  dis-  and  they  were  declared  to  be  mar- 
play  of  agility  than  grace,  yet  I  own  ried  persons.  The  whole  ceremony, 
1  was  much  delighted  with  this  novel  which  was  quite  new  to  roe,  closed 
and  picturesque  exhibition.  AVhat  with  a  prayer  imploring  the  blessing 
pleased  me  more  than  all,  was  the  of  Heaven  on  the  newly-married 
happy  countenances  of  the  old  per-  couple,  and  that  they  might  be  ren- 
sons,  w  ho  were  seated  around  the  dered  fruitful,  &c. — a  petition  which, 
dancing  group,  and  who  seemed  to  from  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  I 
grow’  young  again  in  their  children,  thought  there  was  every  probability 
and  to  realize  the  adage,  tliat  the  of  being  answered.  The  ceremony 
^Mookers  on  have  sometimes  as  much  being  closed,  which  was  not  with- 
plcasure  as  those  who  are  engaged  out  its  solemnity,  the  bridegroom  s 
in  the  game.**  best  man  presented  the  clergyman 

^\’e  were  now  required  to  halt  a  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  is  all 
few  paces  from  the  cottage,  w’hen  two  the  fee  that,  in  this  cheap  country, 
or  three  of  the  bride*s  party,  accom-  he  receives  for  his  trouble, 
panied  by  one  of  the  performers  on  Every  one  now  shook  hands  with 
the  violin,  w  elcomed  our  arrival  with  the  young  couple,  and  wished  them 
a  kind,  but  rather  formal  greeting,  joy,  after  whicn,  we  were’shown  into 
The  never-failing  bottle  and  glass  a  large  anti-chamber,  where  a  very 
were  again  presented,  and  every  one  long  table  was  spread  out,  poaning 
was  intreatkl  to  whiff  off  another  under  the  load  of  viands  which  vicTe 
bumper  to  the  festivities  of  the  day.  piled  upon  it.  Two  matrons  did 
1  ow’n  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  honours  of  the  tea-table,  and 
imbibing  so  unconscionable  a  quan-  pyramids  of  wheaten-bread,  oat- 
tity  of  pure  alkohol ;  but  my  com-  cakes,  biscuits,  cheese,  ham,  and 
panions  sucked  it  up  like  cold  water,  large  slices  of  cold  mutton  and 
w’itliout  appearing  to  be  more  affected  w’ere  handed  round.  The  latter  I  ob* 
by  it  than  if  it  had  really  been  so.  served  each  carried  to  his  mouth  with 
^V’^e  now  entered  the  house,  but  his  fingers,  like  the  Chinese,  as  I  was 
sat  apart  by  ourselves,  none  of  the  told  that,  in  this  mountain  solitude, 
bridegroom's  party  being  permitted  it  would  have  been  no  easy  nwt^ 
to  enter  the  bride's  apartment,  where  to  have  procured  knives  and  for  ’» 
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for  so  large  a  party.  You  will  smile 
at  my  minuteness,  but  I  wish  to  give 
you  an  exact  idea  of  the  whole  scene. 

The  two  principal  persons,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  were  the 
bride  and  bridegroom — the  f  former 
seated  at  the  head,  and  the  latter  at 
the  foot  of  the  table — who  exchan¬ 
ged,  through  the  long  vista  of  the 
company,  some  very  tender  glan¬ 
ces.  My  friend  the  clergyman 
was  treated  with  much  attention 
and  deference,  and  I  could  easily  see 
how  much  he  was  at  once  belov¬ 
ed  and  respected  by  his  flook ;  and 
your  humble  servant,  as  being  a 
stranger  and  a  Londoner,  was  like¬ 
wise  treated  with  great  clistinction, 
and  made  the  subject  of  many  inter¬ 
rogatories.  We  are  plain  folks,” 
said  the  bride's  father  to  nie,  a  ve¬ 
nerable-looking  old  man,  whom  a 
painter  might  have  drawn  for  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful ;  but  we 
hope  you  will  make  yourself  as  happy 
as  you  are  welcome ;  ye  are  far  frae 
hame,  and  though  you  ha’e  seen 
much,  a  Scotch  wedding  is  aiblins  a 
new  sight,  for  a'  that.” 

A  ceremony  now  took  place  which 
implied  good  fellowship.  Every  one, 
with  his  arms  crossed,  grasped  the 
opposite  hands  of  his  neighbour  on 
each  side  of  him,  when,  after  three 
lusty  swings  of  the  arms,  all  clapped 
hands  at  once,  most  energetically. 
These  crossings  of  the  arms,  and 
plaudits,  were  continued,  likewise, 
three  several  times,  and  with  such 
effect,  that  the  echoes  returned  the 
sounds  from  the  neighbouring  rocks. 

A  large  bowl  of  smoking  toddy 
was  now  placed  upon  the  table,  half 
and  half,  as  one  termed  it,  which 
produced  its  usual  exhilarating  ef¬ 
fects.  Jokes  past,  some  of  which,  so 
far  as  I  could  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  were  not  re¬ 
markable  for  their  delicacy ;  and 
some  of  these  honest  rustics  snewed  a 
great  talent  for  broad  humour.  Then 
several  garlands  and  ditties  were 
sung  witn  greater  simplicity  and  pa¬ 
thos  .than  I  had  ever  before  heard. 
IIow  unavailing,  thought  I  to  myself, 
so  much  art  and  study  to  produce 
musical  effect !  here  it  comes,  at  once 
powerful  and  effecting,  from  the  lips 
of  untutored  nature. 

The  Mund  of  the  violin  now  caU- 
ed  every  one  to  the  dance ;  and  1 


had  the  honour  of  tripping  down  tlm 
floor  with  the  blooming  young  bride; 
but  so  many  aspired  to  the  same 
honour,  that  I  could  not  help  commi¬ 
serating  the  poor  girl  on  the  fatigue 
which  she  was  thus  called  upon  to 
endure. 

There  was,  among  others,  a  rustic 
beauty,  whose  gay  dress  ami  superior 
charms  procured  her  pt'culiar  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  young  beaux  around 
her ;  for  beauty,  you  know,  Frank, 
levels  all  distinctions,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  girl  always  commands  admira¬ 
tion.  This,  I  perceived,  excited  some 
uneasiness  among  her  rival  shepherd¬ 
esses,  and  drew  forth  such  taunts  and 
sneers,  as  shewed  me  tliat  envy  and 
detraction  are  not  absolute  strangers 
to  these  simple  people.  A  few  ruddy¬ 
faced  old  blades  enjoyed  themselves 
in  making  and  in  drinking  strong 
punch  in  a  corner,  which  was  handed 
about  in  tankards  ;  and  as  tlie  drink 
went  round,  the  dancing  iK'came  bris¬ 
ker,  and  the  fiddlers  quickened  their 
time,  till  at  last  all  was  mirth,  mo¬ 
tion,  and  excitement — where  heads 
hands,  and  feet,  moved  in  unison  to 
the  irresistible  magic  of  the  Scottish 
Reel ;  and  if  the  floor  had  not  been 
composed  of  the  most  durable  mate¬ 
rials,  it  must  have  sunk  beneath  the 
simultaneous  collision  of  a  hundred 
heels. 

But  it  was  now’  high  time  for  my 
friend  and  me  to  depart,  though 
I  almost  regretted  1  could  not  re¬ 
main  to  w’itncss  the  young  wife  and 
her  paramour  drinking,  in  hedy  the 
health  of  the  company,  according  to 
the  strange  custom  of  tlie  country- 
people  in  this  place ;  and  all  the 
mirth  eheited  by  the  throwinfr  of  the 
stockinfTy  which  w’as  to  conclude  the 
festivities  of  the  night. 

I  left  these  honest  mountaineers 
quite  in  a  hubbub  of  merriment.  A 
guide  conducted  us  over  the  difficult 
part  of  the  roatl,  with  whom  the  cler¬ 
gyman  joining  in  conversation,  left 
me  a  few  moments  for  romantic  and 
solitary  musing.  The  moon  shone 
bright;  and  the  awful  stillness  of 
these  stupendous  mountains,  only  in¬ 
terrupted  occasionally  by  the  falling 
torrents  which  we  passed— the  gleam 
of  the  moonshine,  reflected  from  the 
numerous  rills  that  fell  down  their 
rocky  channels,  or  eddied  roond  their 
sandy  basins — the  blue  roistt  that 
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crept  along  the  hills,  rising  in  white 
and  gleaming  folds; — all  conspired 
to  excite  in  my  mind  a  train  of  sub¬ 
lime  and  peaceful  emotions,  striking¬ 
ly  contrasted  w’ith  those  1  had  just 
experienced.  AV’^e  reached  our  home 
in  safety,  and  I  need  not  add,  that  I 
enjoyed  a  sound  sleep,  after  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  the  day,  not  unmingled 
with  confused  dreams  of  savage  hills, 
sombre  lakes,  and  blooming  lasses 
measuring  on  the  green,  like  so  many 
fays,  the  mazy  dance. 

I  am  now  about  to  leave,  I  fear 
for  ever,  this  romantic  wdldemcss  of 
w’oods,  mountains,  and  lakes  ;  hut  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  happy  days 
I  spent  amongst  them — the  exhila¬ 
rating  influence  of  whisky-punch — 
and  the  mirthful  festivities  of  a  High¬ 
land  wedding.  I  am. 

My  dear  Frank, 

Yours,  &c. 

V. 


VAN  Diemen's  land. 

Ftew  of  the  present  state  of  this  Sei^ 
tlemcnty  with  the  prospects  held  out 
bi)  it  to  British  Emigrants. 

I T  is  the  glory  of  British  enterprise 
to  have  drawn  together  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  earth.  There  are 
scarcely  any  spots  on  our  planet  so 
distant  from  each  other  as  Britain 
and  New  Holland ;  perhaps,  indeed, 
no  two  can  be  more  so,  since  it  is 
usual,  in  going  and  returning,  to 
make  the  complete  circuit  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe.  Yet  this  voyage  over 
so  many  vast  oceans  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  the  eyes  of  our  daring  country¬ 
men,  beset  with  so  many  dangers  as, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  the  journey  to 
London  was  to  a  Scotsman.  It  is  not 
enlivened  now  with  those  flattering 
expectations  which  were  wont  to  at¬ 
tend  a  voyage  to  the  Indian  seas. 
1 1  is  no  longer  with  the  hope  of  re¬ 
turning  in  regal  pomp,  and  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  empires,  that  our 
countrymen  seek  these  farthest  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  earth.  They  deem  them¬ 
selves  but  too  happy,  if,  on  these  dis¬ 
tant  shores,  they  can  secure’ for  their 
families  that  fo^  and  raiment  which 
home  denies  them  !  Colonies  are  not 
DOW"  to  Britain  the  pillars  of  her  pro¬ 
sperity,  but  the  refuge  of  her  distress. 
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We  have  the  consolation,  however,  of 
reflecting,  that  the  tide  of  emigration, 
which  has  set  in  so  strong  from  Bri¬ 
tain,  involves  a  material  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  world.  It  is  filling  all  the  de- 
sart  and  distant  tracts  with  a  race, 
who,  amid  all  their  failings,  must 
still  rank  with  the  most  improved 
and  intelligent  of  their  kind.  These 
emigrants,  therefore,  unconsciously 
act  a  part  in  the  beneficent  designs 
of  a  Higher  Power,  and  will  be  the 
fathers  of  greater  nations  than  that 
from  which  they  have  come.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  anticipate  any  aggran¬ 
dizement  to  Britain  from  tne  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  distant  colonies.  Let 
them  prosper  as  they  may,  we  are 
persuaded  that  they  will  always  con¬ 
tinue  rather  a  burden  than  otherwise 
upon  us.  The  period,  indeed,  is  not 
probably  very  distant,  when  they 
wdll  begin  to  manifest  a  desire  of  in¬ 
dependent  existence,  to  which,  we 
trust,  they  wdll  be  made  heartily 
welcome.  It  is  quite  enough  for  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  provide  at  once  for  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  her  distressed  citizens,  and 
to  diffuse  herself  so  widely  - over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Meantime,  with¬ 
out  entering  deejjer  into  these  specu¬ 
lations,  it  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  going  out,  and  interesting 
to  those  who  remain,  to  collect  such 
notices  as  recent  travellers  have  af¬ 
forded  relative  to  the  rising  settle¬ 
ment  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Our  time  and  limits  do  not  allow  us 
to  enter  largely,  at  present,  into  the 
early  discovery  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  It  was  made,  in  1642,  by 
Abel  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator, 
w'ho  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  the  Governor  of  Batavia.  The 
same  name  was  also  given  to  a  cape 
situated  to  the  north  of  New  Hol¬ 
land.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  however, 
with  the  great  continent  to  which  it 
is  attached,  were  very  little  known 
or  visited  till  the  time  of  Cook,  who, 
in  1777,  made  the  complete  circuit  of 
New  Holland.  In  coasting  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  he  had  considerable 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  whom 
he  found  a  race  of  negroes,  with 
woolly  hair,  painted  red,  but  quieter 
and  more  peaceable  than  the  natives 
about  Botany  Bay.  La  Billardiere 
and  D'Entrecasteaux,  in  the  voy¬ 
age  which  they  undertook  in  search 
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of  La  Peyrouse,  made  many  obser-  the  rude  prwluce  of  land,  except 
yations  on  this  country,  particularly  cattle,  which  can  convey  thcmsclvci. 
in  respect  to  botany  and  mineralo<?y.  Put  the  character  of  a  grazier,  in  a 
They  remarked  the  singular  fact,  track  so  wild  and  remote,  has  little 
that,  though  abounding  in  the  finest  attraction,  unless  for  the  rougher 
trees,  it  did  not,  abandoned  as  it  was  class  of  emigrants.  The  disorders 
to  nature,  produce  any  plant  that  af-  introtluced  into  the  society,  and  the 
forded  nutriment  to  man.  D’Entre-  stigma  attached  to  the  name  of  the 
casteaux  discovered  that  remarkable  parent  colony,  were  circumstances 
channel  bearing  his  name,  which  revolting  to  respectable  settlers.  The 
forms  the  finest  harbour  in  this,  or  fine  shores  of  \  an  Diemen  presented 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  to  these  a  much  more  agreeat)lc  cstab- 
The  complete  exploration  of  these  lishment.  This  island  exhibits  a  sur- 
coasts  was  reserved  for  Captain  Flin-  face  more  uniformly  fertile  than  New 
ders  and  Mr  Bass,  who,  in  1798,  un-  Holland;  its  climate  is  more  congc- 
dertook  an  official  expedition  with  nial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
this  important  object.  They  dis-  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  penetrated  by 
covered  the  strait  between  Van  Die-  very  fine  navigable  rivers.  In  pro- 
men's  Land  and  the  continent,  to  portion  to  its  extent,  therefore,  the 
which  Mr  Bass’s  name  was  given ;  quantity  of  the  lands,  affording  at 
also  Port  Dalrymple,  and  the  mouth  once  the  means  of  cultivation  and 
of  the  Tamar,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  convenience  of  water  carriage,  is 
the  two  principal  stations  of  settle-  much  more  considerable.  It  is  to 
ment.  These  observations  and  dis-  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  therefore,  that 
coveries  led,  a  few  years  after,  to  the  the  tide  of  settlement  and  emigration 
formation  of  settlements  upon  this  has,  for  some  time,  been  almost  ex¬ 
island,  calculated  to  receive  the  sur-  clusively  directed.  Two  leading  es- 
plus  from  Port  Jackson,  where  the  tablishments  have  been  here  fonnetl ; 
most  advantageous  positions  were  al-  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the 
ready  occupied.  These  establish-  north  side  of  the  island.  The  one 
inents  rapidly  increaseil,  and,  within  is  at  Hobart's  Town,  situated  on  the 
the  last  few  years,  have  become  the  Derwent ;  the  other  at  Port  Dal- 
favourite  resort  of  those  who  emi-  rymple,  on  the  I'amar. 
grate  from  this  country.  M^e  pro-  The  settlements  on  the  Derwent, 
ceed,  therefore,  to  consider  the  pre-  forming  w'hat  is  called  the  county 
sent,  or  rather  the  daily  changing  of  Buckingham,  arc  the  most  imj^r- 
state  of  this  rising  settlement,  with  tant.  The  Derwent  falls  into  Storm 
the  prospects  which  it  holds  out  to  Bay,  which  is  bordered  on  the  south 
the  British  emigrant.  by  a  long  island,  called  Brune,  and 

Although  Van  Diemen  be  only  is  enclosed  by  such  a  variety  of  wind- 
a  recent  settlement,  partly,  indeed,  ing  shores  and  peninsulas,  as  to  pro- 
from  that  very  circumstance,  it  af-  duce  an  extent  of  coast,  almost  un¬ 
fords  a  more  favourable  theatre  for  paralleled  within  the  same  circuit, 
the  colonist  than  the  old  territory  The  entrance,  calletl  D’Entrecas- 
about  Port  Jackson  and  Botany  Bay.  taux’s  (.’hanncl,  between  the  main 
It  is  true,  the  bulwark  opposed  by  land  and  the  long  island,  forms  one 
the  extraordinary,  and  once  supposed  continued  harbour,  which,  combined 
unbroken  and  impenetrable  wall  of  with  the  part  of  the  Derwent  navi- 
the  Blue  Mountains,  has  been  com-  gable  for  large  vessels,  contains  a 
pletely  overcome,  and  great  tracts  of  line  of  about  forty  miles,  in  almost 
rich  and  finely-watered  territory  dis-  every  part  of  which  vesstls  may  he 
covered  beyond  it.  The  active  re-  with  perfect  safety.  1  his  channel 
search  of  Mr  Throsby  has  even  traced  receives  a  river  of  some  inagnitmle, 
a  route  thither,  which,  though  some-  called  Huon,  affording  easy  access 
what  circuitous,  is  impeded  by  none  to  vessels  into  the  interior,  but  on 
of  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  di-  which  no  settlements  have  yet  l)een 
rect  route  across  the  Blue  Mountains,  formed.  On  the  north  wde.  Storm 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  territory  is  Bay  is  connecte*!  with  1  orth  Bay, 
penetrated  by  no  navigable  rivers,  which  is  bordere<l  by  a  great  extent 
land  carriage  is  too  heavy  to  admit  of  fertile  coast,  now*  brought  under 
of  conveying  to  market  any  part  of  high  cultivation.  1  he  most  import- 
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ant  channel,  however,  is  that  of  the  north-west,  from  an  unknown  source 
Derwent  itself,  which  fonns  a  broad  but  supposed  to  lie  among  a  range 
stream  for  about  thirty-four  miles  called  the  Western  Mountains.  If 


stream  for  about  thirty-four  miles 
up  the  country,  admits  the  largest 
vessels,  and  affords  every  where  the 
most  excellent  harbours.  Fish  are 
very  plentiful  ;  even  whales  often 


called  the  Western  Mountains.  It 
receives  successively  from  the  north, 
the  Jordan,  the  Fat  Doe,  and  the 
Big  River.  The  land  upon  and  be¬ 
tween  these  rivers,  though  in  some 


come  up,  and  are  harj)ooned  under  places  marshy  and  hilly,  is  in  gene- 
theeyeof  the  inhabitants  of  Hobart’s  ral  fit  for  every  purpose  of  cultiva- 
Town.  The  scenery  along  the  whole  tion ;  sometimes  highly  fertile.  To 
course  of  this  stream  is  beautiful,  the  east,  is  a  particularly  rich  and 
and  in  many  places  highly  romantic  beautiful  agricultural  district,  situ- 
and  picturesque.  Its  banks  are  a-  ated  upon  Coal  and  Pit  Rivers,  which 
domed  by  lofty  perpendicular  rocks,  fall  into  North  Bay. 
rich  groves  of  evergreens,  neat  culti-  The  Tamar,  on  which  the  nortli- 
vated  farms,  and  luxuriant  pastures,  ern  settlements  are  placed,  exhibits 
The  capital,  Hobart’s  Tow  n,  is  situ-  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  Der¬ 
ated  on  a  cove  about  fourteen  miles  went.  The  soil  near  its  mouth  is 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  sandy  and  barren  ;  and  numerous 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  considerable  rocks,  reefs,  and  shoals,  render  its 
hill,  which,  from  a  resemblance  of  entrance  dangerous.  For  thirty  miles 
shape  to  that  at  Cape  Town,  is  called  up,  it  exhibits  no  promising  appear- 
the  Table  Mountain.  1 1  is  traversed  ance ;  but  after  that,  and  as  far  as 


by  a  beautiful  stream,  w^hich,  besides 
turning  a  number  of  mills,  w  ould  af¬ 
ford  a  supply  of  water  to  twenty 
times  the  present  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  1811,  Hobart’s  Towui  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  a  few  WTetched  cot¬ 
tages  ;  now'  it  reaches  for  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  A  great  part  of  this  space 
is  covered  with  substantial  buildings. 


Launceston,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
higher,  the  country  is  excessively 
rich,  and  particularly  agreeable,  be¬ 
ing  diversified  with  fine  hills  that 
abound  in  game.  Launceston  is  only 
a  village,  not  containing  a  population 
of  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
souls.  The  broad  channel  of  the 
Tamar  here  terminates,  and  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  North  Esk  and  the  South 


some  of  which  are  two  stories  high,  Esk,  which  last  has  the  tributary  of 
and  laid  out  in  regular  streets.  A  go-  the  Macquarrie,  nearly  as  large  as  it- 


vernment-house,  a  handsome  church, 
a  commodious  military  barrack,  a 
strong  gaol,  a  well-constructed  hos¬ 
pital,  and  a  roomy  barrack  for  con¬ 
victs,  have  now'  been  built.  A  pier. 


self.  The  banks  of  these  rivers  con¬ 
tain  many  fine  and  beautiful  plains, 
and  are,  in  general,  perfectly  suscep¬ 
tible  of  culture.  Near  Launceston, 
is  a  mountain  almost  entirely  corn¬ 


er  quay,  was,  by  the  last  accounts,  posed  of  iron,  which,  however,  has 
erecting  in  Sullivan’s  Cove,  w'hich  not  yet  been  considered  worth  work- 
w’ould  render  it  one  of  the  best  and  ing.  The  North  Esk,  which  runs 
safest  anchorages  in  the  world.  A  for  about  twenty  miles,  is  navigable 
general  spirit  of  industry  and  enter-  for  boats  only  a  short  distance ;  and 
prise  appeared  to  ]KTvade  the  inhabi-  tbe  navigation  of  the  South  Esk  is 
tants.  In  18^21,  Hobart’s  ’Town  con-  broken  by  a  cataract,  which  occurs  a 


tained  421  houses,  and  2700  people.  little  before  its  confluence  with  the 
The  Derw’ent,  for  about  tw’enty-  Tamar.  The  district  upon  these 
four  miles  above  Hobart’s  Towm,  is  rivers  forms  the  county  of  Corn- 
navigable  for  vessels  of  tw’enty  to  w’all,  the  capital  of  w’hich  had  hither- 
tw’cnty-five  tons ;  and  its  banks  arc  to  been  Launceston ;  but  Governor 
lined  with  farms  in  a  high  state  of  Macquarrie  has  recently  founded 
cultivation.  Here  the  broad  jiart  of  George  Town,  upon  Port  Dalrymplej 
the  river  terminates,  and  the  falls  of  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tamar,  and 
New'  Norfolk  prevent  any  vessels  made  it  the  seat  of  government, 
from  procceiling  higher  up.  At  this  This  is  considered  a  convenient  ar- 
point  has  bt‘en  lately  founded  Eliza-  rangement  in  a  commercial  view,  as 
1>eth  Tow'ii,  for  the  accommoilation  no  large  vessels  can  go  higher  up, 
of  settlers  residing  above  the  falls,  at  the  same  time,  Launceston,  situ- 
Thc  Shannon,  here,  comes  from  the  ated  in  the  heart  of  this  fertile  tern- 
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tory,  must  still  be  a  considtrable  and 
growing  place. 

From  Hobart’s  Town  to  Launces¬ 
ton,  a  land  route  leads  directly  across 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
traveller,  after  leaving  the  former 
place,  proceeds  nine  miles  along  the 
Derwent,  and  then  finds  a  ferry 
across  that  river.  He  then  ascends 
the  valley,  closely  enclosed  by  hills, 
of  the  small  river  Jordan,  after 
which  he  proceeds  in  a  northerly 
course,  through  open  plains,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  hilly  tracks,  till  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  Launceston.  Many  of  these 
plains  possess  singular  beauty  and 
fertility ;  and  the  whole  track,  taken 
generally,  well  calculated  to  support 
a  numerous  improved  population. — 
This  road  is  about  130  miles  in  di¬ 
rect  distance,  but  its  windings  in¬ 
crease  it  to  160.  Another  route  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  eastern  district,  on  the 
Coal  and  Pit  Rivers.  Originally  these 
communications  were  merely  formed 
by  notching  the  trees  in  the  direction 
by  which  the  travellers  should  pass ; 
and  the  waggons  then  worked  out  for 
themselves  a  passable  track.  Bridges 
W'ere  formed  by  merely  felling  two 
or  three  large  trees,  laying  them 
across  the  stream,  and  covering  them 
with  branches  and  earth.  Of  late, 
however,  under  the  inspection  of 
Major  Bell  of  the  48th  regiment, 
roads  on  a  more  systematic  plan  have 
been  undertaken,  and,  by  the  last 
accounts,  were  in  rapid  progress  to¬ 
wards  completion. 

The  remainder  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  has  as  yet  been  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  surveyed.  To  the  west  of 
the  occupied  tracks  stretches  a  plain 
of  very  great  extent,  which  appears 
to  ])ossess  the  same  general  character, 
and  to  be  susceptible  of  the  same  im¬ 
provement.  This  plain  is  closed  by 
a  range  of  mountains  running  along 
the  western  coast,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  lake  about  fifty  miles  in 
circumference,  from  which  the  Der¬ 
went  is  supposed  to  take  its  rise. 
The  southern  part  of  the  island  is 
elevated  and  barren  ;  and  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  range  of  tremendous  cliffs 
to  the  seas  of  the  Southern  Pole. 
This  range  is  as  much  distinguished 
by  irregularity  of  form,  as  by  rug¬ 
gedness  and  elevation.  It  presents 
a  succession  of  f^aks  and  ridges,  gaps 
and  fissures,  which  disdain  the  small¬ 


est  uniformity  of  shape,  and  are  con¬ 
tinually  changing  their  aspect  to  the 
eye  of  the  navigator.  The  western 
coast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally 
remarkable  by  the  uniformity  of  its 
appearance.  Lofty  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  bounded  by  tremendous  rocks, 
project  from  two  to  four  miles  into 
the  sea,  at  nearly  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  sandy  beaches  oc¬ 
curring  betw’een  them.  Even  these 
rudest  sides  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
however,  afford,  like  the  others,  a 
number  of  secure  harbours  and  an¬ 
choring-places. 

V^an  Diemen’s  Land  is  consider¬ 
ably  colder  than  the  vicinity  of  Port 
JacKson ;  its  temperature  being,  on 
an  average,  about  ten  degrees  lower  ; 
w'hich  brings  it  nearly  to  that  of  Bri¬ 
tain  itself.  Its  climate  is  thus  more 
congenial  to  the  natives  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  may  reside  without  any 
danger  of  their  health  suffering. 
Compared  to  this,  it  is  of  very  small 
detriment  that  some  of  the  finest  tro¬ 
pical  fruits  will  not  riiwii  here.  In 
return,  they  have  abundance  of  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  gooseberries,  and  all  Bri¬ 
tish  fruits ;  and  they  enjoy  the  more 
substantial  benefit  of  grain,  cattle, 
and  culinary  vegetables,  in  full  per¬ 
fection.  Excellent  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  hunting,  though  the 
game  be  quite  unknown  in  a  northern 
hemisphere.  The  kangaroo,  that 
singular  animal,  which,  with  its  two 
hind  legs  only  assisted  by  its  tail, 
runs  swifter  than  the  hare,  forms  the 
chief  object  of  sport,  and  its  flesh  is 
more  delicate  than  venison.  These 
animals  arc  now  rare  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  cultivated  territory,  and 
sportsmen  are  obliged  to  make  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  uninhabited  tracks, 
where  they  are  found  in  great  flocks ; 
but  the  havoc  at  present  making 
among  them  threatens  to  deprive 
the  next  generation  of  this  source  of 
amusement.  The  emu  is  another  ani¬ 
mal  which  affords  sport  to  the  colo¬ 
nist.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  nature  of 
the  ostrich,  with  short  wings  and 
long  legs,  and  rather  formed  for  run¬ 
ning  than  flying.  This  island  enjoys 
a  singular  exemption  from  noxious 
animals  ;  the  only  formidable  quad¬ 
ruped  being  a  species  of  panther, 
which  often  commits  considerable 
havoc  among  the  flocks,  but  flies  at 
the  sight  of  man.  Unfortunately, 
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the  small  number  of  the  human  race  kept  in  good  condition.  It  seeius 
who  were  natives  here,  have  been  ren-  there  are  persons  in  London,  who 
dcred  hostile,  solely,  we  suspect,  by  prepare  dressed  meat  in  tin  cases, 
the  misconduct  of  Europeans.  They  exhausted  of  air,  and  hermcticallv 
are  excessively  rude,  indeed,  as  to  sealed,  so  as  to  keep  perfectly  fresh 
arts,  but  to  Cook  and  Flinders  they  during  the  whole  voyage.  It  is  sold 
shewed  themselves  harmless,  and  even  at  2$.  6d.  per  pound,  which  Mr  \V. 
fiiendly.  At  the  first  settlement,  considers  as  remarkably  cheap;  a 
however,  the  military  officer  in  com-  sentiment  in  which  we  cannot  alto- 
mand,  seeing  a  large  body  approach,  gether  concur :  TOssibly,  however,  the 
with  hostile  intentions,  as  he  sup-  taking  out  of  live  stock  might  be 
posed,  though  it  is  now  believed  still  dearer.  We  entirely  a^ee  with 
erroneously,  caused  a  discharge  of  him  in  the  advice  to  take  out  hard 
graj>e-shot  to  be  fired  upon  them,  dollars  (which,  it  seems,  bear  a  pre- 
This  unjustifiable  act  naturally  gave  raium)  instead  of  goods;  the  disposal 
rise  to  reprisals ;  and  a  traia  of  hos-  of  which  would  be  attended  with 
tilities  ensued  on  both  sides,  which  much  delay  and  risk  in  a  fluctuatir.g 
has  been  matured  into  irreconcilable  market,  and  in  a  place  where  no  one  s 
rancour.  This  enmity,  however,  of  person  and  character  was  known  to 
the  poor  Diemcners,  is  supported  by  the  emigrant, 
so  small  a  portion  of  courage,  as  to  On  arriving  at  the  colony,  the  stt- 
be  by  no  means  formidable,  and  tier  ought  immediately  to  wait  upon 
there  is  even  no  instance  of  their  at-  the  Governor,  exhibit  a  schedule  of 
tacking  two  Europeans  together.  ‘  his  property,  and  state  the  nature  of 
It  is  now  time  to  take  a  general  the  grant  which  he  wishes  to  obtain, 
view  of  the  destiny  of  the  Briton,  Besides  this  allowance  of  land,  he  re- 
who  leaves  his  native  land  to  trans-  ceives,  from  among  the  convicts,  as 
port  himself  to  this  distant  colony,  many  servants  as  he  may  have  occa- 
The  first  step  which  he  must  take,  is  sion  for;  and  he,  his  family,  and 
to  make  an  application  to  the  Secre-  servants,  are  victualled  by  govern- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  To  ment  for  six  months.  He  is  advised, 
this  a  favourable  answer  is  returned,  on  obviously  good  grounds,  to  linger 
provided  the  applicant  can  show  him-  as  little  as  possible  in  the  towns, 
self  to  be  possessed  of  a  capital  of  where  he  both  loses  his  time  and 
£.500  ;  a  regulation  condemned  as  wastes  his  capital.  If  his  family  have 
impolitic  by  Air  M'entworth ;  but  to  not  yet  courage  to  quit  all  the  accoin- 
us  there  appears  an  evident  advan-  modations  of  civilized  society,  he  had 
tage,  in  preserving  the  land  from  better  leave  them  there,  and  go  hiiu- 
being  engrossed  by  persons  who  have  self.  Some  courage,  however,  is  re- 
not  capital  to  cultivate  it.  The  si-  quired  to  plunge  into  the  depth  of 
tuation  and  precise  quantity  of  the  the  w’oods,  far  from  society  and  all 
land  is  left  to  the  governor  ;  but,  for  the  comforts  of  life,  and  where  im- 
the  ordinary  class  of  emigrants,  it  mense  accumulations  of  trees  and 
usually  consists  of  from  600  to  800  brusbw^ood  must  be  cleared  off*,  1^- 
acres.  'I'he  next  object  is  to  effect  fore  he  can  sow  a  handful  of  grain, 
a  passage  to  the  colony.  This  was  His  only  companions  and  assistants 
formerly  furnished  by  government,  are  two  or  three  servants,  entire  stran- 
who  even  allow'e<l  rations ;  but  the  gers  to  him,  and  exil^  for  their 
emigrant  must  now’  do  all  for  him-  crimes.  If,  however,  he  applies  hini- 
self.  'Fhe  passage,  in  an  ordinary  self,  vigorously  and  with  spirit,  to  his 
trader,  is  charged  at  a  hundred  gui-  task,  he  will  find  the  difficulties  not 
ncas,  including  victuals  ;  but  where  so  formidable  as  they  at  first  appe^- 
there  is  a  family,  or  a  knot  of  friends,  ed.  Mr  Wentworth  calculates  the 
a  saving  may  be  effected,  by  provid-  expcnce  of  clearing  forest  land  at 
ing  their  own  stores.  The  most  ex-  only  £.2 :  ISs.  per  acre,  and  that  ot 
pensive  part  consists  in  fresh  meat,  clearing  brushwood,  at  £*3: 19 :  W- 
some  supply  of  which  is  necessary  Even  the  half  of  these  sums  may 
both  for  health  and  comfort,  on  so  saved,  if  the  planter  chuse  to  lca>e 
long  a  voyage.  Air  Wentworth  con-  the  stumps  standing  in  the  ground, 
demns  the  practice  of  taking  out  live  which,  though  far  from  oniarocntal, 

stock,  which  is  with  great  difficulty  ■  does  not  materially  obstruct  the  opcf* 
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ations  of  the  plough.  If  capital  a- 
bounds,  there  woidd  be  a  saving  in 
building  at  once  a  house  and  of¬ 
fices,  such  as  would  suffice  for  the 
permanent  accommodation  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  ;  but  as  this  abundance  rarely 
exists  among  the  class  of  persons  who 
emigrate,  it  is  generally  more  advis¬ 
able  to  get  up  a  log-house  for  present 
accommodation,  (which  can  be  done 
for  £.100,)  and  employ  the  whole 
capital  upon  the  farm,  depending 
upon  its  profits  for  the  future  means 
of  rearing  a  more  comfortable  house. 

The  settler,  in  a  country  where 
every  thing  is  yet  to  be  done,  has 
many  hardships  to  encounter  at  first. 
For  two  years,  he  cannot  depend 
ujwn  drawing  from  his  lands  any 
thing  whatever.  He  must  support 
himself  entirely  by  his  original  re¬ 
sources,  and  by  the  half  year’s  rations 
allowed  by  Government,  at  the  daily 
rate  of  a  pound  of  beef  and  a  pound 
of  bread  to  each  person.  Severe  ex¬ 
ertion  and  severe  privation  must  for 
that  time  be  his  lot ;  but  he  has  the 
satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  thencefor¬ 
ward  his  situation  will  be  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  state  of  improvement.  This 
M’ill  arise,  not  only  from  his  being 
able,  by  the  exertion  of  judicious  in¬ 
dustry,  to  bring  his  lands  always  in¬ 
to  a  more  productive  state,  but  from 
the  continual  rise  in  the  value  of 
land.  In  the  augmenting  state  of 
the  colony,  the  grounds  most  con¬ 
veniently  and  advantageously  situ¬ 
ated  being  successively  distributed 
to  colonists  as  they  arrive,  become 
scarce,  and  consequently  increase  irf 
value.  Land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Jackson  sells  for  £.5,  and,  if 
cultivated,  £.10  an  acre.  The  emi¬ 
grant,  therefore,  whose  hard  labour 
now  can  scarcely  earn  him  a  subsis¬ 
tence,  has  the  prospect,  before  his 
death,  of  being  a  considerable  land- 

nrietor,  and  of  leaving  his  family 
3uri8hing  circumstances. 

The  mode  of  culture  must  be  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  circumstances  of  an  infant 
colony.  It  is  complained  of  as  slo¬ 
venly,  and  as  not  yielding  nearly  so 
much  produce  as  such  land  would 
do  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  Enghsh 
farmer ;  but  these  strictures  are 
founded  on  want  of  reflection.  No 
other  system  could  be  pursued  ^th 
any  advantage,  where  the  land  is  w 
wide,  and  the  labourers  so  few.  It  is 


indeed  remarked,  that  those  who  are 
no  great  farmers,  or,  at  least,  who 
came  from  rude,  cold,  and  mountain¬ 
ous  districts,  succeed  better  here 
than  the  regular  farmer  from  a  rich 
agricultural  district. 

The  settler  may  reckon  confidently 
upon  soon  obtaining,  from  his  farm, 
the  necessaries  of  life,  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  ;  but  the  question  is,  how  is  he 
to  exchange  that  surplus  for  those 
accommodations  which  are  consider¬ 
ed  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  ci- 
vilizeil  life  ?  At  present,  the  only 
resource  is  in  the  ex))eiiditurc  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  takes  off  the  corn 
and  cattle,  for  the  subsistence  of  its 
officers  and  of  the  convicts.  Such  is 
the  attention  paid  to  the  welfare  of 
the  colonists,  that  even  in  times  of 
extraordinary  agriculturaldeprcssion. 
Government  takes  from  each  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  grain,  proportioned 
to  the  land  he  has  in  cultivation,  for 
which  it  pays  10s.  per  bushel.  The 
extending  cultivation  of  the  colony, 
however,  must  soon  produce  a  quan¬ 
tity  far  beyond  what  Government  can 
consume,  and  must  oblige  the  colo¬ 
nists  to  seek  abroad  a  market  for 
their  surplus  produce,  'fhe  great 
length  of  the  voyage  to  Britain  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  to  convey  thither 
with  advantage  any  article  except 
wool.  Van  Diemen’s  Land  seems  fa¬ 
vourable  to  this  production,  and  with 
a  few  more  crossings  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  breed,  its  wool  may  be  brought 
to  the  very  finest  quality.  As  it  can 
be  transported  to  England  for  nine- 
pence  per  pound,  and  the  l)est  will 
bring  four  or  five  shillings,  it  will 
pay  the  expence  of  transport,  and  find 
an  extensive  market.  It  is  never, 
however,  with  Britain,  that  Austra¬ 
lasia  can  carry  on  a  trade,  adequate 
to  its  probable  future  greatness— 
India,  the  Indian  islands,  and  China, 
seem  evidently  the  natural  irohere  of 
its  trade.  Among  three  hundred 
millions  of  men,  food  must  always 
find  some  market  or  other.  Meat 
preservW  in  some  luxurious  form, 
tongues,  hams,  &c.  have  been  su^ 
posed  likely  to  suit  this  market.  It 
seems  obviously  from  these  countries 
that  the  Australasian  settlements 
must  draw  teas,  suj^rs,  spices,  and 
other  tropical  luxuries.  With  South 
America,  also,  they  can  carry  on  com¬ 
munication;  for,  notwithsunding  the 
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distance,  ihe  regularity  of  the  winds 
and  currents  in  the  Great  Pacific 
enables  vessels  to  sail  thither  in  less 
than  two  months.  Brazil  might 
take  oft' a  considerable  quantity  of 
grain,  which  is  consumed,  but  not 
produced  there.  After  all,  Austra¬ 
lasia  w'ill  probably  find  it  necessary 
to  begin  sooner  than  America  did,  to 
manufacture  her  own  rude  produce, 
and  to  produce  within  herself  the 
most  bulky  articles  of  her  annual 
consumption. 

'Phe  Kuropean  settler  will  no  doubt 
look  with  interest  to  the  species  of 
society  which  he  is  to  meet  with  in 
this  region,  where  the  remainder  of 
his  life  is  to  be  passed.  So  far  as  he 
is  a  farmer,  this  must  evidently  be 
determined  by  circumstances.  In  a 
district  so  thinly  inhabited,  his  inter¬ 
course  must  be  chiefiy  confined  to 
his  nearest  neighbours,  who  w’ill  still 
be  abundantly  distant.  A  close  in¬ 
timacy  between  neighbours,  and  a 
hearty  hospitality  to  strangers,  W'ill 
probably  mark  the  manners  of  per¬ 
sons  whose  society  is  so  limited.  In 
tow’us,  the  disunion  to  which  such 
small  communities  are  liable,  is  fo¬ 
mented  by  many  |)eculiar  causes, 
'riie  civil  officers,  their  connections 
and  dependents,  assume  the  preten¬ 
sion  of  being  considered  as  the  nobi¬ 
lity  of  the  settlement,  and  claim  a 
sujx'riority  over  the  settlers  which 
the  latter  are  not  at  all  willing  to 
concede.  The  convicts,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  theirdescendants,  w  ho  have 
now  obtained  their  liberty,  and  even 
ac(tuircHl  j>roperty,  demand  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  society  of  the  other 
colonists ;  w’hile  the  latter  obstinate¬ 
ly  treat  them  as  a  degraded  caste, 
witli  wdiom  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  be  seen  holding  any  social  inter¬ 
course.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance  ;  since  it  tends  to  j>er- 
petuate  that  degradation  w'hich  this 
class  might  have  risen  above,  if  they 
had  l)een  admitteil  into  respectable 
society,  or  even  if  there  had  been  no 
society  except  their  own ;  and  yet, 
can  w'e  blame  the  conduct  of  tlie  oUier 
party? 

From  these  causes,  it  ap^Mjars  that 
a  rooted  ground  of  discontent  must 
for  many  years  remain  in  the  colony. 
Another  source  is  in  the  political 
constitution,  which  has  not  yet  made 
any  approacli  to  the  British  model. 
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There  is  as  yet  no  colonial  legisla¬ 
ture,  not  even  a  council,  and  every 
thing  is  administered  by  the  arbitrary 
wdll  of  the  Governor.  The  supreiiu‘ 
court  of  law  consists  of  military  offi¬ 
cers,  who  sit  and  determine  causes  in 
full  uniform  ;  a  spectacle  strange  and 
odious  to  Britisn  eyes.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  it  could  not  w'ell  have  been 
otherwise,  considering  the  nature  of 
a  population  so  little  fitted  to  govern 
themselves,  and  that,  except  military 
officers,  there  were  scarcely  any  fit  to 
be  judges  at  all.  But  now,  when 
the  colonial  materials  are  so  mucli 
improved,  a  large  body  begin  to  call 
for  the  privileges  of  British  subjects ; 
a  representative  body,  regular  courts 
of  justice,  and  trial  by  jury.  These, 
no  doubt,  they  must  and  ought  to 
obtain,  sooner  or  later. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts, 
the  population  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  amounted  to  7400.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  in  cultivation  was  1 4,940, 
of  which  12,956  were  in  wheat.  Tlu* 
live  stock  of  the  colonists  consisted  oi‘ 
33,000  horned  cattle,  170,000  sheep, 
550  horses,  and  5000  swine. 
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Spring  Exhibitions. 

In  inviting  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  above  fertile  subject,  it  is  pro¬ 
per,  on  his  account,  as  well  as  my 
own,  that  I  tell  him  what  he  has  to 
expect ;  or  rather,  what  he  has  noi 
to  expect,  in  tliese  papers.  To  pre¬ 
sent  myself  before  him  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  Instructor,  is  what  1 
would  not  do,  even  if  I  were  quali¬ 
fied — which  I  hope  I  am  not.  Dull 
dissertations,  on  the  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art,  and  prosing  parallels 
between  that  whicL  has  been  ami 
that  which  is  not,  may  be  good 
things  enough  in  their  way — but  1 
profess  not  to  meddle  with  tJiein. 
They  are  above  my  reach,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  I  am  not  disposed  to 
prove  whether  tliey  are  so  or  not. 
These  windy  suspirations  of  forct'd 
breath”  are  well  enough  applied,  it* 
giving  to  emptiness  tlie  appearance 
of  size  and  solidity ;  these  ‘‘  inky 
cloaks”  of  criticism  are  useful  e- 
nough,  in  covering  and  concealing 
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tile  naktHliicss  of  pretence.  But  where 
there  is  no  pretence,  tliere  is  no  call 
for  concealment ;  where  there  is  no 
ilesire  to  look  great,  there  is  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  apply  adventitious  aids. 
I  shrewdly  suspect  that  I  am  not  a 
bit  wiser,  or  better  informed,  than 
the  generality  of  my  neighbours ;  but 
only  that  I  happen  to  have  more  lei¬ 
sure  to  look  about  me,  and,  perhaps, 
by  dint  of  habit  and  practice,  have 
acquired  a  greater  facility  in  describ¬ 
ing  and  expressing  what  1  feel  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  exposing  what  passes  in  my  own 
mind,  on  any  given  subject,  the  ut¬ 
most  1  shall  claim  credit  for,  wdll  be 
the  power  of  interpreting  what  has 
]>assed  in  the  minds  of  a  thousand 
others  on  the  same  subject ;  and  the 
good  I  propose  to  extract  from  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  is  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  similar  feelings  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  may  not  happen  to  have 
access  to  the  primary  sources. 

In  short,  the  sphere  in  wdiich  my 
ideas  move,  and  in  which  I  would 
have  them  to  move,  is  that  of  com¬ 
mon  perception  and  common  feel¬ 
ing  :  the  light  by  which  I  would  sec 
all  things  that  are  within,  and  about 
us,  is  not  the  dim  and  misty  twi¬ 
light  of  rule  and  system ;  nor  the 
^Vill-o*-the-wisp  light  of  morbid 
sensibility ;  nor  even  tlie  piercing 
sun-light  of  pure  reason;  nor  the 
glittering  star-light  of  poetical  fan- 
cy ; — but  the  sober,  pleasant,  whole¬ 
some,  and  enduring  light  of  common 
♦lay,  as  it  comes  to  us,  softenwl  and 
subdued,  by  passing  through  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  society  and  custom. 

In  a  word,  I  propose,  occasionally, 
to  invite  the  reader  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Magazine  to  take  an  imagi¬ 
nary  w’alk  with  me,  arm  in  arm, 
through  the  various  scenes  connect¬ 
ed  w’ith  the  Fine  Arts,  w’hich,  from 
time  to  time,  may  present  themselves 
in  this  Metropolis.  I  invite  him  to 
listen  to  what  I  may  have  to  say,  not 
in  the  character  of  a  pupil,  but  of  a 
companion ;  and  to  believe  that  I 
can  tell  him  nothing,  w’hich,  if  he 
were  present,  in  prvjyrid  jK-rsond,  he 
could  not  just  as  well  tell  mc.^  In 
fact,  the  sole  superiority  on  which  I 
am  dispose*!  to  pique  myself,  in  the 
present  instance,  is,  that  I  happen  to 
live  in  London  instead  of  F^linburgh. 
And  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 


city  should  regaril  this  as  a  very 
equivocal  circumstance  on  which  to 
pride  myself,  they  will,  at  all  events, 
admit,  that,  cn  revanche,  it  affords 
me  the  collateral  advantage  of  having 
all  the  talk  to  myself — an  advantage 
they  will  be  the  last  (lersons  in  the 
world  to  dispute  the  validity  of  ! 

!V"ithout  further  preface  or  pre¬ 
amble,  let  us  proceed  to  Somerset- 
House  ;  and,  winding  up  the  elegant 
stone  staircase,  let  us  first  take  a  ge¬ 
neral  glance  at  the  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  the  K.  A.’s  have  this  year 
provide*!  for  us.  But,  first,  let  us  ob¬ 
serve,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  not  at 
all  dt'sirable,  to  mount  this  staircase 
on  a  fine  *lay,  when  the  lady  visitors 
are  entering  or  retiring,  dressed  in 
their  brightest  looks,  and  gayest  at¬ 
tire,  without  (“  not  to  speak  it  pro¬ 
fanely")  being  remindtxl  of  the  lad¬ 
der  on  which  Jacob  beheld  angels  as¬ 
cending  and  descending  on  heavenly 
missions.  At  least  thus  it  is  with  me ; 
there  is  I  know  not  what  of  magicHl 
illusion  connected  in  my  mind  with 
this  staircase.  When  I  arrive  at  the 
iireat  Room  at  the  top,  the  blaze  of  va¬ 
rious  attraction  which  meets  my  siui- 
ses,  first  confuses,  an<l  then  fatigues 
and  overpowers  them.  They  can  pre¬ 
serve  no  self-possession,  and  cons<- 
(juently  they  can  enjoy  no  great  de¬ 
light  for  the  present,  and  lay  up  no 
distinct  and  effective  recollections  for 
the  future.  They  shrink  up,  and  clow' 
themselves,  as  the  eye  tloes,  against 
the  excess  of  light.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  ascending  or  ilescending  this  de¬ 
lightful  staircase,  'fhose  “  heavenly 
bodies,"  which  have  shone  but  as  a 
**  milky  way,"  when  collecte*!  toge¬ 
ther  above  here,  take  tlu'  form  of 
**  bright  particular  stars,"  or  of  beam¬ 
ing  little  constellations,  presenting 
themselves  by  **  two’s  and  three’s,  ’ 
and  thus  permitting  us  to  select  such 
of  them  as  please  us,  and  to  inikrt 
tlieir  images  in  the  map  of  our  me¬ 
mory,  under  whatever  meridian  of 
latitude  may  seem  best  to  suit  them. 

1  suppose  the  “  mind's  eye  ’  of  everv 
one  is  occasionally  presenud  with 
glimpses  and  reminisctncCT  of  certain 
female  forms  ami  faces,  which  have 
crossetl  his  path,  he  knows  not  when 
or  where.  I  happen  to  be  bleist‘<l 
w’ith  the  acquaintance  of  a  host  of 
these  “  fair  unknowns,"  who  pay  me 
angel  visits,”  which,  if  they  ate 
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'*  short/’  are  seldom  **  far  between 
and  I  refer  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  this  very  staircase:  so  that  the 
good-natured  reader  will  not  wonder 
or  be  angry  at  my  having  lingered 
upon  it  so  long.  In  truth,  if  1  were 
to  consult  my  own  inclination  mere¬ 
ly,  I  believe  1  should  take  my  stand 
on  this  s{X)t  all  day  long,  and  not  en¬ 
ter  the  picture-rooms  at  all ;  for,  as 
far  as  regards  myself,  1  think  1  could 
make  better  pictures  here,  than  I 
shall  find  ihere.  But  this  would 
probably  not  much  amuse  my  com¬ 
panion,  the  reader,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  looking  rather  particular  into  the 
bargain  ;  so  we  will,  **  without  more 
circumstance  at  all,”  ascend  the  stair¬ 
case,  and  enter  the  Great  Room. 
And  yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  what 
good  reason  is  there  why  I  should 
have  **  all  the  talk  to  myself,”  as  I 
anticipated  above  }  Though  I  have 
called  it  an  advantage,  1  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  as  such,  as  far  as  relates  to 
my  own  gratification  merely.  How¬ 
ever  strange  it  may  appear  to  the 
good  people  of  Edinburgh,  I  had 
rather  be  a  listener  than  a  talker,  at 
any  time.  We  will,  then,  if  the 
reader  will  please  to  put  on  his  best 
imagination,  lounge  into  this  Exhi¬ 
bition  together ;  and  he  shall  have 
his  share  of  the  talk  as  well  as  1. — 
And,  if  it  should  result,  from  this 
arrangement,  that  all  the  piquant 
remarks,  which  may  hapt>en  to  be 
made  on  the  occasion,  proceed  from 
me,  my  companion  must  not  cudgel 
his  brains”  to  discover  how  this  is ; 
but  must  conclude,  that  if  he  held 
the  pen  w’hich  is  to  record  our  dis¬ 
course,  instead  of  me,  exactly  the 
reverse  would  naturally  ensue. 


May  9th,  1822. 

[Enter  A.  (i,  e,  I.)  and  B.  (u  e,  U. 

A.  Remember,  now,  we  are  to 

have  no  ]x>mpous  preachments  on  the 
nature  of  Art ;  no  formal  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  the  art  of  Nature ;  no - 

B.  Do  you  remember  ^1  this — 
and  that  you  don’t  begin  by  doing 
exactly  what  you  are  deprecating  ; 
but  let  us  plunge  in  mediae  res  at 
once.  ^\Tiose  picture  is  that  sober- 
suited”  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
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room,  on  the  opposite  side — the 
principal  figure  of  which  I  seem  to 
nave  met  with  elsewhere — as  Mr 
Sneer  says  of  a  certain  line  in  the 
“  Tragedy  Rehearsed  ?” 

A.  Why,  that  is  Wilson’s  Cale¬ 
donian  Hunt,  (128);  and  the  resem¬ 
blance  you  trace  (in  the  words,  but 
not,  I  hope,  in  the  spirit,  of  Mr 
Sneer)  is  not  an  imaginary  one,  if 
you  happen  to  have  ever  seen  Titian’s 
glorious  picture  of  Bacchus  in  Naxos ; 
for  the  Meleager  about  to  strike  the 
boar,  in  the  present  picture,  is  al¬ 
most  a  fac- simile,  as  to  form  and 
attitude,  of  the  Bacchus  in  that  of 
Titian.  But,  unluckily,  the  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  conveyea  by  this  fonn 
and  attitude  in  the  one,  and  which 
constitutes  it  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  wonderful  works  of  art,  is  alto¬ 
gether  affected,  and  out  of  place,  in 
the  other.  In  Titian's  picture  it  is 
the  god  exultinglv  descending  from 
his  car,  to  greet  his  mortal  mistress. 
He  has  quitted  the  car,  but  has  not 
reached  the  ground,  and  seems  to  be 
self- supported  between  the  two, — 
drawn  to  the  one  by  his  earthly  love, 
yet  sustained  in  the  other  by  his  ce¬ 
lestial  nature.  The  effect  of  this,  in 
the  original,  is  truly  wonderful ; 
but  what  can  have  induced  so  judi¬ 
cious  an  artist  as  Mr  Wilson  to  ^opt 
an  expression  of  this  kind,  and  at 
second-hand  too,  into  a  picture  on 
the  present  subject,  it  is  ^fficult  to 
conjecture.  In  other  respects,  the 
work  is  extremely  creditable  to  him. 
The  expression  of  the  face,  in  the 
Meleager,  is  good;  and  there  is  a 
naturally  anxious  and  eager  hurry 
about  the  nymphs,  and  others,  col¬ 
lected  in  the  left  comer  of  the  com¬ 
position,  added  to  that  artificial  bold¬ 
ness  usually  excited  by  the  kind  of 
scene  they  are  engaged  in — all  which 
is  very  appropriate  and  effective. 

B.  What  is  that  picture  round 
which  such  a  number  of  gazers  are 
collected  ? 

A.  Oh  !  that,  you  may  be  sure, 
is  your  own  Wilkie's  “  Chelsea 
Pensioners.”  We  must  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  a  sight  of  that  till  the 
crowd  is  a  little  cleared  away. 

B.  In  the  mean  time,  then,  look 
at  that  handsome  young  fellow, 
standing  there  to  your  left,  in  * 
graceful  cavalier-like  attitude,  vith 
his  kai  under  his  arm,  and  his  fine 
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auburn  hair  carelessly  disposed  on 
and  off  his  clear  high  forehead.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  be  “the  fas^on’*  to 
be  uncovered  here. 

A.  No ; — (though  it  ought  to 
be) — and  he  has  too  fashionable  an 
air  to  permit  the  supposition  that  he 
is  doing  it  merely  to  gratify  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  admiration ;  for  the  desire 
to  look  fashionable  is  even  stronger, 
where  it  exists  at  all,  than  the  desire 
to  be  thought  handsome.  There 
must  be  some  other  motive.  And 
look ! — “  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman," 
(No.  12.)  The  mystery  is  solved.  It 
is  his  portrait !  the  love  of  admira¬ 
tion,  in  his  own  person  alone,  was 
not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  love 
of  looking  “  like  a  gentleman but 
rather  than  his  portrait,  which  is  his 
other  self,  should  not  have  justice 
done  to  it,  and  be  thought  “  like," 
he  pretends  carelessly  to  put  off  his 
hat,  and  combs  his  hair  with  his 
lingers,  that  you  may  have  a  fair  op¬ 
portunity  of  judging.  You  smile — 
as  if  you  were  thinking  tliat  I'm  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  critical  and  ill-natured, 
if  not  towards  the  pictures,  at  least 
towards  the  spectators.  But  you  are 
mistaken,  I  assure  you.  There  was 
no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts."  To 
me,  the  fact  we  have  just  been  ob¬ 
serving  affords  any  thing  rather  than 
a  subject  for  contemptuous  laughter. 
1  should  conjecture  that  the  sense  of 
personal  beauty  is,  while  it  lasts,  one 
of  the  most  unequivocal  goods  which 
can  be  bestowed  on  a  human  being ; 
and  if  it  is  but  of  short  duration,  and 
is  purchased  at  the  price  of  bitter  re¬ 
gret  and  disappointment,  when  it 
comes  to  fade  away,  this  is  only  a 
reason  why  it  should  the  more 
readily  be  tolerated  while  it  does 
last.  But  we  must  recal  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  pictures,  and  leave  origi¬ 
nals  to  themselves,  or  we  shall  never 
get  through  our  task.  Instead,  then, 
of  looking  at  our  catalogue,  to  ^ 
whom  we  ought  to  admire,  we  will, 
if  you  please,  merely  consult  that,  in 
order  to  learn  whom  we  are  admir¬ 
ing — for  otherwise  we  shall  stand  a 
chance  of  only  looking,  where  we 
ought  to  admire,  and  of  admiring, 
where  we  ought  only  to  look.  There 
can  be  no  need  of  consulting  our 
^ide,  to  learn  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  this  glowing  piece  of  man¬ 
nerism,  on  the  subject  of  Cupid  and 


Psyche.  It  can  belong  to  no  one 
but  AYestall,  that  prince  of  manner¬ 
ists,  whose  sameness  is  better  than 
most  other  people's  variety.  What 
a  rich  cloud  of  voluptuous  warmth, 
as  it  were,  glooms  over  the  whole 
scene — seeming  to  take  its  rise  in  the 
eager  eyes  of  Psyche,  as  she  gazes 
on. her  sleeping  lover,  and  thence  to 
spread  itself  heavily  on  all  around, 
till  it  is  carried  quietly  away  in  the 
comer  of  the  picture,  and  reluctant¬ 
ly  blends  itself  with  the  breaking 
day  !  'I’he  face  of  the  sleeping  god 
is  very  intense — he  seems  dreaming 
of  the  waking  beauty  that  is  hang¬ 
ing  over  him,  gazing  on  her  celestial 
lover  for  the  last  time.  And  yet 
this  picture  is,  doubtless,  full  of 
faults.  There  is  no  ethcrial  deli¬ 
cacy  of  expression,  either  in  the 
Cupid  or  the  Psyche.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  this  perhaps  might  be  justified  ; 
but  in  the  latter,  looking  to  the  alle¬ 
gory,  it  cannot.  Indeed,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Cupid  is  a  failure  alto¬ 
gether,  with  the  execution  of  the 
face,  which  is  fine.  1  ne  colouring 
of  the  flesh,  too,  in  both  the  figures, 
has  been  nearly  spoiletl  by  the  glaz¬ 
ing  wffiich  has  beem  given  to  it. 
This  has  taken  effect,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  in  theindentations  of  thccoarse 
canvas  which  has  been  used,  and  has 
given  a  spotty  appearance  to  the 
whole,  exactly  like  what  1  once  saw 
in  a  portrait  of  Ilembrandt's,  repre¬ 
senting  a  person  pitte<l  with  the 
small-])ox.  This  is  a  picture  that 
the  critics  will  like  better  than  most 
others  in  the  room — because  they 
will  be  able  to  find  plenty  of  faults 
in  it ;  and  1  commend  it  to  them  ac¬ 
cordingly.  They'll  find  plenty  to 
praise,  too,  in  this  sleeping  Bac¬ 
chante  (17.)  just  beneath,  bi'causcit 
is  Stothard’s,  and  because  it  is  the 
fashion  to  praise  Stothard.  This, 
too,  1  leave  to  them  ;  for  to  me,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mere  form,  it  is 
worse  than  indifferent.  “  The  sle^ 
ing  and  the  dead  arc  but  as  pic¬ 
tures  and  this  picture  seems  in¬ 
tended  to  shew,  that  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  :  for  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  one  just  as  much  as  it  docs 
the  other.  But,  from  sleeping 
Nymphs  and  Cupids,  let  us  turn  to 
living,  waking,  breathing  Nature,  as 
it  looks  out  upon  us  in  all  its  truth 
and  simplicity,  from  this  delightful 
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little  view  by  Collins,  (33.)  Collins  backed  porters,  to  tear  ojk*!!  the  oak 
has  this  year  given  more  room  and  and  let  out  the  “  delicate  Ariel,’*  is 
attention  to  still  life,  in  his  pictures ;  altogether  mechanical  and  misplaced, 
he  has  duly  shared  himself  between  In  fact,  I’m  afraid  there’s  no  deiiy- 
extemal  nature  and  human  life ;  ing,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
and  his  pictures  are  the  more  attrac-  R.  A.’s  have  done  any  thing,  rather 
tive  for  it.  His  W'ood-cutter  (80,)  than  advance  the  character  of  their 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  picture  he  art,  for  these  two  or  three  years  past, 
has  painted  for  a  long  time  past.  It  In  confirmation  of  the  remark,  lcK)k 
is  more  in  the  style  of  an  admirable  at  this  little  rock  by  Turacr,  without 
one  of  his,  in  Sir  John  Leicester’s  exception  the  greatest  of  living  paiu- 
Callery,  in  which  the  landscape  is  ters.  This  is  the  only  picture  he 
not  made  subservient  to  the  figures,  has  sent  to  the  Exhibition ;  and  he 
any  more  than  the  figures  are  to  the  gives  it  the  appropriate  title  of 
landscape  ;  and  this  equitable  and  ^V^lat  you  will !”  (li  t.) 

judicious  apportionment  is  not  e-  B.  1  “  will,”  then,  that  it  is  not 

nough  attended  to  by  any  of  the  a  picture  at  all,  but  a  mere  import i- 
painters  of  the  day  who  profess  to  nence.  But  whose  is  this  admirable 
combine  the  two.  little  work,  which  seems  to  liave 

B.  Bray,  who  is  it  that  has  thus  been  hung  dowm  here  on  purpose 
dartxl  to  meddle  with  the  airy  ima-  that  it  might  not  be  seen  ?  The  at- 
ginations  belonging  to  Shakesi>earc’s  titude,  and  the  expression  of  that 
’IVmi^est,  and  to  give  them  “  a  local  w^hite  terrier,  bearing  the  rat  from 
liabitation,”  and  a  shape,  that  are  no  the  other  dog’s  mouth,  is  life  itself, 
more  fitted  for  them  dian  this  con-  A.  That  is  young  Edwin  Land- 
finement  in  the  hard  oak  w  as  to  the  seer’s,  the  cleverest  of  our  rising  ar- 
bounding  spirit  of  Ariel  ?  This  per-  lists ;  and  I’m  glad  to  see  that  he  is 
sonitication,  too,  of  Manfred,  and  extending  the  nature  of  his  subjects, 
the  \\’itch  of  the  Alps,  (for  such,  I  and  giving  us  more  of  human  life, 
siqqwse,  it  is  intendefl  to  be,)  is  evi-  The  contrast  between  the  eager  gaze 
dently  by  the  same  hand  ;  and  is  of  the  boy  who  is  watching  the  setne, 
little  less  presumptuous  and  ineffi-  and  the  quiet  satisfaction  of  the  old 
cient  tlian  the  others  (72,  76,  108,).  practitioner,  is  good ;  and  the  scene, 
I  suppose  tliese  arc  among  the  first  altogether,  though  perhaps  over- 
efforts  of  a  young  candidate  for  fame,  stocked  with  figures  and  objects,  is 
who  thinks  more  of  himself  tlian  of  an  obvious  improvement  on  his  re- 
his  subject.  presentation  of  animals  alone,  to 

A.  Stay,  my  gooil  friend,  you  are  wdiich  he  ought,  on  no  account,  to 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  These  coniine  his  sole,  or  even  his  principal 
areprwluctions  of  H.  How^ard,  K.  A.,  attention,  for  he  is  evidently  gifted 
a  name  standing  deservedly  high  wdth  rare  and  valuable  powers.  But 
among  his  contemporaries.  And  yet  stay,  1  shall  not  direct  much  of  your 
there  is  no  denying,  that  part  of  your  attention  to  portraits ;  but  pray  do 
remarks  on  these  pretty,  but  feeble  retire  a  few  paces  back,  and  look  at 
works,  arc  such  as  they  might  na-  thatcharmiugpicture  by  Shee,  (119). 
turally  call  f  orth  ;  though  I  cannot  because  it  presents  a  remarkable  con- 
admit,  that  it  was  j'resumptuous”  firmation  of  a  favourite  theory  ot 
in  Howard  to  cliusc  such  subjects,  mine, — that  what  is  called  the  Ideal 
because  he  has  shewn  many  eviden-  in  Art  is  a  blunder,  in  the  sense  m 
ers  of  a  practised  hand,  and  a  poeti-  which  it  is  usually  taken, — and  that, 
cal  imagination,  guided  by  a  correct,  in  point  of  fact.  Nature  has  made 
and  frequently  an  elegant  taste.  But  faces  and  forms  which  never  were 
these  three  pictures  are  certainly  equalled  by  Art;  and  never  can  be. 
quite  unw^orthy  of  his  reputation ;  A  few  nights  ago,  at  the  theatre, 
as,  indeed,  most  that  he  has  lately  happened  to  sit  in  the  next  box  to 
jKiin ted  have  been.  The  Witch  of  the  originals  of  those  twof€mah*'i 
the  Alps,  who  is  one  of  the  most  and  certainly,  for  perfect  beauty  ot 
etherial  and  imaginative  creations  form  and  character,  and  intent 
of  i>oetry,  has  in  this  picture  not  a  power  and  unity  of  expression, 

]H)etical  trait  about  her;  and  this  never  beheld  any  thing  equal  to  lh< 

f.incy,  of  setting  three  or  four  strong-  face  of  the  standing  figure  in  that 
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picture — for  I  see,  at  once,  that  it 
must  be  a  portiait  of  her,  tliou^'h  I 
had  never  setMi  her  before  the  time 
1  inentioii,  and  have  not  seen  her 
since.  'I'he  likeness  is  admirable  ; 
but  it  makes  scarcely  an  approach  to 
the  beauty  of  the  original,  ^\'hile 
the  likenesss  of  the  sitting  figure, 
which  is  equally  striking  as  to  its 
resemblance,  considerably  heightens 
the  beauty  of  the  original ; — and  this 
is  always  found  to  be  tlie  case  in 
fact,  though  it  is  seldom  admit teil, 
or  at  least  the  reason  for  it  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted.  In  portraits  of  common¬ 
place  faces,  both  male  and  female, 
it  is  generally  remarked,  tliat  the 
artist  has  given  a  Jlatterin^  likeness , 
as  the  phrase  is,  while  in  Ids  first- 
rate  faces  this  never  happens.  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  tlie  former  class  of 
faces  a  likeness  can  scarcely  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  heightening  the  cha¬ 
racter  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  class, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  individuality 
in  which  the  likeness  consists,  tlie 
general  beauty  of  tlie  original  must 
be  kept  under,  even  if  it  could  be 
given  ;  which,  in  cases  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  I'm  convinced  it  cannot.  And 
look ! — as  a  lucky  confirmation  of 
my  theory,  there  stands  the  lady 
herself  !  I'm  afraid  I  must  have  em¬ 
ployed  more  words  than  you  would 
iiave  had  either  time  or  patience  to 
listen  to,  before  I  could  nave  quite 
satisfied  you  as  to  the  truth  of  my 
])osition ;  but  1  think  a  single  look 
at  her  will  save  us  both  all  this 
trouble.  Her  appearance  is  not  near 
so  striking  as  it  was  last  night ;  for 
then  her  head  stood  fair  exposed,” 
in  all  its  ripe  luxuriance  of  bacchante 
curls  ;  and  there  was  an  intensity  of 
life  and  spirit  called  forth  by  tiie 
scene  she  was  witnessing,  and  by  the 
circumstance  of  her  being  the  object 
of  tlie  fixed  gaze  and  admiration  of 
two  or  three  persons  who  had  the 
sense  to  appreciate  her  exquisite 
beauty,  (myself  among  the  rest !) 
and  to  which  admiration  she  was 
evidently  not  insensible.  But  still, 
in  spite  of  an  embowering  bonnet, 
there  is  enough  of  her  face  visible  to 
satisfy  you  that  ray  theory  is  just. 

B.  There  is  enough  to  satisfy  me, 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  your 
facts  arc  correct ;  but-  as  to  your 
theory — 

A.  What ! — you  doubt  the  validity 
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of  that? — Well — I’ll  press  it  no  far¬ 
ther,  then  ;  for  when  1  believe,  (as, 
to  say  the  truth,  1  do  in  the  present 
case,)  that  I’m  more  knowing  than 
my  neighbours,  I’m  always  well 
content  to  remain  so,  if  it  requin*s 
much  arguing  to  bring  them  to  iny 
way  of  tliinking.  1  take  care  they 
shall  not  talk  me  out  of  my  theory, 
if  it  happens  to  be  a  pleas:tnt  one, 
and  I  don't  give  myself  much  trouble 
to  talk  them  into  it. 

B.  Do  you  know  who  that  exqui¬ 
site  creature  is,  passing  along  on  the 
opposite  side  of  thenxnn  ? — There — 
she  is  just  now  entering  the  ami- 
room.  1  seem  to  have  seen  her 
somewhere  before, — and  very  lately 
too, — and  yet  she  looks  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  vision  of  her  that 
I  seem  to  possess — more  beautiful, 
too,  to  my  thinking,  than  your  bac¬ 
chante  lady,  with  all  her  classical  air, 
and  intense  depth  of  expression. 
There  is  a  Hebe-like  softness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  glowing  freshness, 
and  a  rich  simplicity,  that  come  more 
home  to  my  notions  of  what  is  most 
attractive  in  woman  expression.  She 
seems  to— 

A.  My  good  friend,  you  seem  to 
be  so  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of 
her,  that  you  haveforgotu  n  your  en¬ 
quiry  of,  who  she  is : — 'J'bat  is  the 

lovely  Countess  of  B - n  ;  and  you 

hai'e  seen  her  before, — at  least  in 
spirit  and  effect — for  you  have  seen 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  jantrait  of 
her,  which  hangs  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  And  «o/c  what  do  yon 
say  to  my  theory  ?  Is  there  any  com¬ 
parison,  in  this  instance,  between  the 
likeness — (for  it  is  an  admirable  like¬ 
ness) — and  the  original  ?  But  really 
we  must  have  done  at  once  with  our 
theories  and  examples,  relative  to  fe¬ 
male  beauty ;  for  I  find,  that  if  we 
indulge  in  them  much  longer,  we 
shall  not  leave  ourselves  light  to  see 
the  rest  of  the  pictures  by  :  and  the¬ 
ories,  you  know',  wx*  can  prosecute  at 
any  time ;  though,  I  confess,  that 
when  those  theories  relate  to  feinde 
beauty,  tliere  is  no  other  occasion 
throughout  tlie  year  which  presents 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
witu  illustrations  as  this  Exhibition 
does — for  there  is  no  other  occasion 
on  which  can  be  met  so  bright  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  fair  faces,  shewing  them¬ 
selves  fairly  in  the  open  day-light,  as 
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they  do  here.  But  while  the  light 
properly  permits,  let  us  admire  this 
noble  picture  of  Callcott^s,  (171,) 

“  Smugglers  alarmed,  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  change  from  hazy  weather 
while  landing  their  cargo.”  It  is, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Wilkie's, 
the  finest  work  in  the  Exhibition ; 
and  jx?rhaps  the  only  work,  except 
that,  and  Lawrence’s  portraits,  which 
evinces  real  genius.  Callcott’s  pic¬ 
tures  are  almost  as  fine,  in  their  w^ay, 
as  M'ilkie’s  are.  Both  exhibit  the 
absolute  truth  of  nature,  and  nothing 
else.  But  then  mere  external  nature 
is  the  element  in  which  Callcott’s 
genius  moves ;  while  that  of  Wilkie 
blends  and  interfuses  itself  with  the 
many-coloured  changes  and  varieties 
of  human  life,  though  only  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  sphere.  The  mingled  effect  of 
the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
light  in  this  admirable  picture  is 
wonderfully  powerful  and  true ;  and 
the  near  and  distant  cliffs,  just  emer¬ 
ging  from  the  mist  that  is  suddenly 
clearing  away,  produce  a  magical  ef¬ 
fect.  The  influence  of  this  sudden 
change  on  the  smugglers,  and  the 
scene  of  character  that  is  made  to 
spring  out  of  it,  are  not  by  any  means 
so  gooil ;  for  Callcott’s  genius  is  at 
home  only  when  depicting  the  simple 
appearances  of  external  nature,  and 
their  direct  and  necessary  effects  on 
animated  life.  There  is  a  great  same¬ 
ness  in  the  faces  and  expressions  of 
the  smugglers ;  and  very  little  cha¬ 
racter  in  any  of  them.  The  picture 
is,  nevertheless,  a  rich  ornament  and 
credit  to  the  British  school ;  and 
there  is  no  other  school  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  which  could  have  produced 
any  thing  like  it.  But  wt  must  hast¬ 
en  to  take  a  look  at  A\'ilkie*s  picture, 
and  then  quit  this  room  at  once,  or 
we  shall  not  have  time  to  catch  even 
a  passing  glance  at  the  rest  of  the 
Exhibition — unless  you  think  of  vi¬ 
siting  it  ofrain.  And  what  say  you 
to  this  plan  ? — 1  can  promise  you 
there  is  still  remaining  more  matter 
for  amusement  and  admiration  here, 
than  in  all  the  other  Exhibitions  unit¬ 
ed,  elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I’m  of 
opinion,  that,  now  w’e  are  here,  to 
hurry  away  before  we  have  partaken 
of  what  is  offered  to  us,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  lose  what  may  present 
itself  elsewhere,  will  prove  to  be  no 
wiser  than  to  rise  and  retire  in  the 
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midst  of  a  rich  and  substantial  feast 
of  half-a-dozen  courses,  in  order  to 
be  in  t**ne  for  a  cold  supper,  or  a 
tea  and  turn-out.” 

B.  As  I  have  put  myself  under 
your  guidance  in  the  present  instance, 

1  shall  leave  this  entirely  to  yourself 
— premising,  however,  that  I  shall 
be  disposed  or  not  to  accompany  you 
on  a  future  occasion,  just  as  you 
cater  for  me  on  this. 

A.  On  that  understanding,  then, 
we’ll  look  well  at  Wilkie’s  picture— 
(Tor  you  see  the  encreasing  thinness 
of  the  room  will  now  permit  us  to  do 
so  at  our  ease) — and  then  part  com¬ 
pany  for  the  present. 

“  Chelsea  Pensioners  receiving  the 
London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  of 
Thursday  June  22d,  1815 — announ¬ 
cing  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  M  !" 
Notwithstanding  these  three  notes  of 
admiration,  with  which  the  catalogue- 
makers  have  somewhat  innocently, 
as  well  as  impertinently,  indulged 
themselves,  the  picture  of  which  this 
is  the  subject  is  doubtless  a  high 
and  admirable  .work — perhaps  the 
most  so  that  has  yet  been  achieved 
by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
geniuses  of  his  age.  Look  at  the  old 
pensioner  who  is  reading  the  Gazette, 
to  the  eager,  intent,  and,  as  it  were, 
magic-stricken  company.  There  is 
not  one  among  them  who  does  not 
seem  to  feel — but  not  to  exclaim-—^ 
Had  I  three  ears  I’d  hear  thee !” 
But  he  is  absorbed  in  his  task,  and 
seems  to  think,  that  to  be  able  to  read 
the  details  of  such  a  victory  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  is  as  good  as  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  it.  After  he  has  done  reading, 
he  may  perhaps  have  time  to  think 
and  feel  on  the  subject  of  his  reading ; 
but,  to  read,  and  think,  or  feel,  at  the 
same  time,  is  evidently  more  than  he 
considers  himself  called  upon  to  do. 
Besides,  you  see,  by  the  catalogue, 
that  he  was  at  the  taking  of  Que¬ 
bec  with  General  Wolfe and  what 
are  twenty  Waterloos  compared  with 
that — in  his  estimation  !-r-Next,  in 
prominence  of  character,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  above  him,  is  this  soklier 
leaning  out  of  the  window,  with  his 
whole  mind,  heart,  and  strength, 
concentrated  in  his  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing,  or  rather  of  listening  for  what, 
it  appears,  he  can  with  difficult) 
hear.  I  think  there  is .  more  int^- 
sity  of  expression  thrown  into  ihi* 
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face  than  'into  any  1  have  ever  seen 

on  canvas.  The  same  kind  of  power  ^  trovost.  by  the  altiior  of 
is  shown  in  this  head  of  the  black,  **  annals  of  the  parish.*' 
and  to  an  ecjual  degree,  perhaps  j  ldin.  1822. 

but  the  effect  is  not  so  interesting,  “  VViiKHLir,"  as  we  predicted,  has 

because  the  eiiprcssion  is  neither  so  pro  veil  a  ponderous  commodity.  The 
varied  nor  so  characteristic :  it  is  an  snivelling,  greasy,  impudent,  upset- 
rxpression  ot  mere  joyous  exultation,  ting  little  porpus,  was  received,  on 

^'^^1 ,  ^  with-  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  with  a  very 

ered  old  of  a  soldier.  What  general  cx|  ression  of  contempt  or 

avails  It  to  hawl  into  his  deaf  ear,  (as  disgust.  AV'e  say  nothing  of  the  li- 
this  Irish  light  horseman  is  doing)  terary  poverty — the  enormous  blun- 
the  details  of  an  achievement  which  ders— the  utter  ignorance  of  life, 
was  begun  and  ended  in  three  days,  especially  high  life— the  entire  ab- 
or,  lather,  in  one  day  ?  Was  not  he  sence  of  any  thing  indicative  of  scho- 

with  (jreneral  hdliot  at  the  bom-  larshiji — the  drivelling,  namby*pain*' 
bardment  of  Gibraltar,  which  lasted  by,  puffy,  pithless  st^e — the  witless 
twenty-one  months  and  twenty-one  .  .  . 

days  }  Y ou  may  spare  your  breath, 
my  good-natured  friend ;  for  he  to 
.whom  you  address  yourself  is  ren¬ 
dered  deaf  by  inclination  as  well  as 
by  age. — But  pray  turn  to  this  de¬ 
lightful  touch  of  nature  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  picture.  See ! 
this  lovely  young  creature,  from 
whom  that  dragoon  seems  to  have 
just  taken  the  child  he  is  holding  up, 
is  putting  up  her  beautiful  auburn 
hair,  with  as  much  quiet  self-com¬ 
placency,  and  as  conscious  a  feeling  as 
to  its  effect  on  her  personal  charms, 
as  if  she  were  alone  before  her  mir¬ 
ror.  The  victory  of  \\'aterloo  may 
be  a  good  thing  enough  in  its  way, 
for  any  thing  she  knows  or  cares  to 
the  contrary ;  but  what  is  it  to  her, 
compai;ed  with  her  own  sweet  face, 
and  her  desire  to  let  it  be  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  !— These  are  the 
touches  by  which  Wilkie  evinces  his 
exquisite  genius ;  and  perhaps  they 
are  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  it, 
than  even  his  unrivalled  power  of 
producing  intense  and  concentrate*! 
expression.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
worth  both  our  whiles  to  return  to 
this  admirable  work ;  for  as  yet  w'e 
have  but  glanced  at  its  most  promi¬ 
nent  features.  But,  at  present,  the 
time  warns  us  to  break  away  from 
it,  and  betake  ourselves  each  to  our 
several  occupations.  “  For  my  poor 
part,"  I  could  lie  content  never  to 
pass  a  happier  day  than  1  do  ‘‘  the 
firit  Monday  in  May,"  every  year,  at 
the  Exhibition  ;  provided  I  could  en¬ 
sure  the  not  being  obliged  to  listen 
to  any  after  criticiitruf  on  it — still 
less  to  rearl  such — and,  least  of.  all, 
to  write  them  !  . 

VOL.  X. 


cordially  lauahed  at  and  despiaed 
The  affair  of  Lord  Sandyford  an^ 
his  wife  trenched  on  the  anstocrati- 
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cal  feelings  of  the  latter,  (for,  with 
all  his  grumbling,  growling,  and  out¬ 
cry,  J(jlin  Hull  is  an  aristocrat  at 
bet  oin)  ;  whi’c  the  former  lo'de  1  ( n 
the  history  of  HV/ce/m’.v  preferment  as 
a  vulgar  and  clumsy,  though  irerhaps 
unint?ntionil,  a  tempt  to  Fatirize  that 
a  nbitious  spiiit  of  persevering  enter¬ 
prise,  which  lias  conducted  5  o  many  of 
our  countrymen  to  rank,  fortune,  and 
distinction  ;  and  which,  we  trust,  will 
long  continue  the  enviable  character¬ 
istic  of  the  children  “  of  dark  glens 
and  mountains  wild.’*  The  thinur, 
accordingly,  fell,  in  some  sort,  dead- 
born  from  the  press,”  or  was  strangled 
in  the  very  first  days  of  its  spurious 
existence.  Ours,  indeed,  was  the 
only  literary  journal  that  deigned  to 
notice  it ;  and  we  now  regret  that  we 
condescended  to  bestow  on  it  that 
distinction  :  it  was  really  breaking  a 
fly  on  a  wheel ! — erecting  a  gibbet 
to  bang  a  dormouse  ! — wdelding  the 
club  of  Hercules  to  crush  a  gnat ! — 
But,  in  for  a  penny — in  for  a 
pound.” 

This  worthy  and  ingenious  author, 
whose  epidermis,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  no  critical  shaft  can  pene¬ 
trate — so  happily  insensible  is  he  to 
the  exposure  of  his  blunders  and 
faults — and  upon  whom  we  never 
calculated  on  making  the  least  im¬ 
pression,  appears,  liowcver,  to  have 
come  to  the  knowledge,  that  Wheelie, 
and  such  as  he,  would  not  go  down  ; 
.'Tnd  hence  he  has  now  “  changed  his 
hand,”  to  inflict  on  us  a  transmogri¬ 
fied  re-impersonation  of  the  reverend 
Micah  Balwhidder,  the  gossipping, 

auld-farrar.t,”  inany-wdvcd  parish 
priest  of  Dalmailing.  Forth,  there¬ 
fore,  trots  “  Provest  Pawkie  of  Oude- 
tDwn”,  a-masqueradirg  in  the  bor¬ 
rowed  or  purloined  habiliments  of 
the  uxorious  parson  ; — as  mawkish, 
**  slee.”  selfish,  “  stale,  flat,  and  un¬ 
profitable,”  as  his  more  godly  prede¬ 
cessor.  ’I'o  wTite  English,  or  ima¬ 
gine  English  characters,  might  be 
competent  to  other  men,  but  was  not 
this  author’s  forte.  The  dog  has, 
therefore,  returned  to  his  vomit  :i- 
gain;  and,  before  we  advance  over 
the  matter  of  two  dozen  pages  of  this 
notable  ntw  work,  we  are  chin-deep 
in  the  petty  politics,  low-bred  pas¬ 
sions,  and  uncouth  slang,  of  a  nameless 
borough, — which  are  very  natural¬ 
ly  and  properly  supposed  to  possess 


great  interest  to  persons  of  education 
and  refinement,  in  a  refined  and  en¬ 
lightened  age  !  If,  however,  there 
be  any  who  take  pleasure  in  such 
exhibitions,  we  must  now  cmiorale 
them,  that  we  do  not,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  intend  to  cater  very  liberally  to 
such  an  elegant  appetite.  Our  no¬ 
tice  of  the  “  Provost”  must  be 
brief,  and  we  have  no  intention  that 
it  should  be  very  minute.  His  me¬ 
rits,  we  trust,  will  be  duly  appreci¬ 
ated  ;  and  we  certainly  think  he  is 
not  the  first  worthy  gentleman  of  the 
genus,  who  knew  how  to  cloak  ever- 
watchful  cunning  in  the  snuff-colour¬ 
ed  drab  and  “  umbrageous  beaver” 
of  plain-dealing  and  sincerity — who 
resorted  to  the  most  paltry  and  con¬ 
temptible  tricks  and  juggleries,  to 
secure  and  preserve  an  ascendancy 
in  town  politics — who  has  helped  a 
drumly,  foggy-hcaded  preacher,  to  a 
warm  fat  living,  on  condition  of  his 
marrying  a  mouldy,  superannuated 
female  cousin — or  who  has  liberally 
lined  his  own  pouches  from  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  public  purse,  pleading  pri- 
or  example,  to  sweeten  the  acidulated 
feeling  of  dishonesty  which  clung,  in 
despite  of  him,  to  his  conscience,  like 
a  thistle-top  tc  a  silk  mantle.  Agree¬ 
ing  SD  far  with  our  author,  that  such 
a  portraiture  is  not  wholly  destitute 
of  verisimilitude,  we  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  our  readers  such  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  magnum  opus  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  very  circumscribed 
limits. 

Pawkie  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  tayloring,”  as  the  author  ele¬ 
gantly  words  it ;  and  having  con¬ 
trived  to  get  “  a  nest  egg,”  (AnglicCf 
a  legacy),  which  “  he  did  not  fad  to 
lay  and  cloke  on  to  some  purpose” — 
(was  he  a  hen  after  all?) — he  sets 
up  a  shop — soon  becomes  a  thriving 
man — intermeddles  not,  for  a  season, 
with  the  esoteric  arcana  of  borough 
politics ;  but,  at  last,  when  he  had 
“  taken  the  measure”  of  his  soul, 
plunges  in  over  head  and  ears — helps 
himself,  according  to  use  and  wont, 
to  some  of  the  gooil  things  that  fell 
par  accident  in  his  w'ay»  ft^d  which 
our  learned  author  describes  as  “gras- 
sums,  or  gratwjr  gifts’" — thrice 
the  apex  of  burghal  ambition, 
Provostry” — contrives,  by  a  pitiml 
and  miserable  juggle,  to 
Town  Council,  who  seem  to  have 
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had  a  rough  guess  of  their  man,  to 
cover  and  sweeten  his  retirement  from 
office,  by  a  spacious  piece  of  “  silver- 
plate”  (we  use  the  author’s  words 
again) — and  resigns  his  blushing 
honours  immediately  alter,  to  give 
place,  if  not  to  a  better,  at  least  not  a 
worse  man. — And  here  the  curtain 
drops,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
worthy  Provost  Pawkie  !  'I'his  is,  af¬ 
ter  all,  but  scurvy  treatment  to  the 
First  Magistrate  of  a  Royal  Burgh. 
1  he  mind  is  naturally  eager  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  retirement  of  great  men  j 
and  it  was  any  thing  but  lair  in  the 
author  to  clap  a  padlock  on  the  Pro¬ 
vost’s  mouth,  the  moment  he  had 
doff’od  his  gold  chain,  and  descended 
to  the  rank  of  a  “common  man.” 
We  know  only  three  great  men  whom 
we  should  have  been  proud  to  con¬ 
verse  with,  in  exile  or  retirement,  and 
these  are — Napoleon  Bonaparte^  Lord 
Sid  mouth,  and  “  Pro  vest  Pawkie  !” 

But  as  we  cannot  luve  all  the  talk 
to  ourselves,  we  must  suffer  the  Pro¬ 
vost  to  jabber  a  morsel  or  two  of  his 
appropriate  lingo;  and,  first  of  all, 
we  shall  permit  him  to  <lcscribe  an 
electioneering  trick  of  such  devilish- 
ly-clever  device,  that  we  verily  be¬ 
lieve  its  parallel  is  not  to  be  found 
even  in  IV/ievlie,  aided  and  abetted 
as  he  w’as  by  the  fortune-telling  Gip¬ 
sy  Sybil. 

By  and  bye,  when  the  liarvest  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  over,  the  parliament  was  dis¬ 
solved,  but  no  candidate  started  on  niy 
lord’s  interest,  as  was  exjiected  by  Mr 
M‘ Lucre,  and  he  began  to  fret  and  l)e 
dissatisfied  that  he  had  ever  consented  to 
allow  himself  to  be  hoiKlwinked  out  of 
the  guildry.  However,  just  three  days 
before  the  election,  and  at  the  dead  hour 
of  the  night,  the  sound  of  chariot  wheels 
and  of  horsemen  was  heard  in  our  streets, 
and  this  was  Mr  Galore,  the  great  Indian 
Natx>b,  that  had  bought  the  Beerland 
estates,  and  built  the  grand  place  that  is 
called  Lucknoo-House, coming  from  Lon¬ 
don,  with  the  influence  of  the  crown  on 
his  side,  to  op|X)se  the  old  member.  He 
drove  straight  to  Provost  f’ick  Ian’s  house, 
having,  as  we  afterwards  found  out,  been 
in  a  secret  coiTes|>ondence  with  him 
through  the  medium  of  Mrs  Picklan,  w  ho 
was  conjunct  in  the  business  with  Miss 
Nelly,  the  Nabob’s  maiden  sister.  Mr 

Lucre  was  not  a  little  confounded  at 
this,  for  he  had  imagined  that  I  was  the 
agent  on  behalf  of  my  lord,  w  bo  was  of 
the  government  side,  so  he  wist  not  what 


to  do,  in  the  morning  when  he  came  to 
me,  till  I  said  to  him  briskly  — 

Ye  ken,  Bailie,  that  ye’re  trvstetl  to 
me,  and  it’s  our  duty  to  sup|)ort  the  Na¬ 
bob,  who  is  both  able  and  willing,  us  1 
have  good  reason  to  think,  to  rc(|uitc  our 
services  in  a  very  grateful  manner.”  This 
was  a  cordial  to  his  spirit,  and,  without 
more  ado,  we  both  of  us  set  to  work  to 
get  the  Bailie  made  the  delegate.  In  thin 
1  had  nothing  in  i  /eu’  but  the  f'ln.d  of  my 
country^  by  piatsminf'^  as  it  was  my  duty, 
Jiis  Majesty's  govennnent^  for  1  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  my  situation  as  Dean  of  Guild. 
But  the  handling  required  no  small  slight 
of  skill. 

The  lirst  thing  was,  to  (K^rsuadc  those 
that  were  on  the  side  of  the  old  member, 
to  elect  Mr  M‘ Lucre  for  dele'gatc,  he 
being,  as  we  had  concerted,  ojK'iily  de¬ 
clared  for  that  interest ;  and  the  iK'qelit  to 
be  gotten  thereby,  having,  l)y  use  and 
wont,  lieen  at  an  estuhlislied  and  regular 
rate.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  some 
of  those  that  were  with  me  on  my  lord’s 
side,  kept  out  of  the  way  on  the  day  of 
chousing  the  delegate ;  for  we  were  the 
strongest,  and  could  easily  have  returned 
the  Provost,  but  1  bad  no  clear  notion 
how’  it  would  advantage  me,  to  make  the 
Provost  delegate,  us  was  |)ro])osed.  I, 
therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  business, 
invited  three  of  the  council  to  take  their 
breakfast  with  me*,  for  the  ostensible 
purjiosc  of  going  in  a  Ixidy  to  the  council 
chain lier  to  choose  the  Provost  delegate  ; 
J)Ut  when  we  were  at  breakfast,  John 
Snakers,  my  lad  in  the  shop,  by  my  sug- 
ge*stion,  warily  got  a  hale  of  broad  cloth 
so  tumbled,  as  it  w’ere  by  accident,  at  the 
door,  that  it  conld  not  l)C  o|)ened,  ft  r  it 
lient  the  key  in  such  a  manner  in  the 
lock,  and  rrvioket  the  snek,  that  without 
a  smith  there  was  no  egress,  and  sorrow 
a  smith  was  to  lie  had— all  were  out 
and  around  the  toltxxjth  waiting  for  the 
upshot  of  the  choosing  the  delegate.— 
Those  that  saw*  me  in  the  meantime, 
would  have  thought  I  had  gone  dement¬ 
ed  :  I  ramped,  and  I  stampeHi ;  1  banned, 
and  I  licllowcd,  like  des|K*ration.  .My 
com|)aniuns,  no  a  bit  lietter.  Hew*  flutter¬ 
ing  to  the  win;;ow8,  like  wild  birds  to  the 
wires  of  their  cage. —  However,  to  moke 
a  long  tale  short.  Bailie  M ‘Lucre  was  h 
means  of  this  ntvicK,  chosen  delegate, 
seemingly  against  my  side — But,  oh  !  he 
was  a  slee  tod,  for  no  sooner  w  as  he  so 
chosen,  than  he  began  to  act  for  his  own 

behoof _ and  that  very  afternoon,  while 

both  parties  were  holding  their  public 
dinner,  he  sent  round  the  bell  to  tell  that 
the  potatoe  crop  on  his  back  rig  was  to 
be  sold  by  way  of  public  roup  the  same 
day.  There  waaoa  one  in  the  towoy  that 
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stinted  allowance  of  icorir,  he  took 
good  care  that  the  representative 
of  Majesty”  (as  he  modestly  styled 
himself)  should  receive  the  least 
possible  skaifh.  This  w'as  sometimes 
a  hair  in  his  neck,”  as  Bailie  Jarvie 
says.  But  an  accidental  occurrence 
served  to  efface  the  remembrance  of 
this  infirmity  of  a  Provost's  mind. 
A  French  spy  was  seized  with  a  for¬ 
midably-looking  and  suspicious  mass 
of  appurtenances  about  him  ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  representative 
of  Majesty,”  carried  before  a  grue¬ 
some  old  dolt  of  a  meddling  officious 
Bailie,  who,  in  testimony  of  his  ju¬ 
dicial  vigilance,  and  his  active  loyal¬ 
ty,  commits  the  unfortunate  specu¬ 
lator  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  transmits 
his  voluminous  papers,  by  express, 
to  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotlancl 
for  the  time  being, — expecting,  no 
doubt,  to  be  distinguished  u'llh 
frreat  fflory"  as  Lord  Byron's  clas¬ 
sical  biographer  would  say,  for  his 
promptitude  in  saving  the  country 
from  such  imminent  peril.  Poor  Bai¬ 
lie  Booble  !  we  must  record  the  mis¬ 
haps  of  thy  luckless  loyalty. 

“  r  gude  faith,”  cried  the  Bailie,  \^ith 
a  kecklc  of  exultation,  “  here’s  proof 
enough  now.  This  is  a  plain  map  o’  the 
Frith  o’  Clyde,  all  the  way  to  the  tail  of 
the  bank  o’  Greenock.  This  muckle 
place  is  Arran ;  that  round  ane  is  the 
craig  of  Ailsa ;  the  wee  ane  between  is 
Plada.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  this  is  a 
sore  discovery ;  there  w’ill  be  hanging  and 
quartering  on  this.”  So  he  ordered  the 
man  to  be  forthwith  committed  as  a  king’s 
prisoner  to  the  Tolbooth ;  and  turning  to 
me,  said : — ‘‘  My  Lord  Provost,  as  ye 
have  not  been  present  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  troublesome  affair,  I’ll  e’en 
gi’e  an  account  mysel*  to  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  of  what  we  have  done.”  I  thought, 
at  the  time,  there  was  something  fey  and 
overly  forw’ard  in  this,  but  \  assented ; 
for  I  know  not  what  it  was,  that  seemed 
to  me  as  if  there  was  something  neither 
right  nor  regular ;  indeed,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  was  no  ill  pleased  that  the  Bailie 
took  on  him  what  he  did ;  so  I  allowed 
him  to  write  himself  to  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  ;  and,  as  the  sequel  shewed,  it  wm 
a  blessed  prudence  on  my  part  that  I  did 
so.  For  no  sooner  did  his  lordship  re¬ 
ceive  the  Bailie’s  terrifying  letter,  than  a 
sjKcial  king’s  messenger  was  sent  to  take 
the  spy  into  Edinburgii  Castle ;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  surpass  the  great  importance 
that  Bailie  Booble  made  of  himself,  on  tho 
occasion,  of  getting  the  man  into  a  coach. 


had  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  but 
kent  what  na  sort  of  jx>tatoes  he  w'as  go¬ 
ing  to  sell ;  and  I  teas  so  disturbed  by  this 
oi»KN  CORRUPTION,  that  I  went  to  him, 
and  expressed  my  great  surpriw.  Hot 
words  ensued  betw’cen  us,  and  I  told  him 
very  plainly,  that  I  would  have  nothing 
further  to  say  to  him  or  his  political  pro- 
Jtigucy.  However,  his  potatoes  were 
sold,  and  brought  upwards  of  three  gui¬ 
neas  the  peck,  the  Nabob  being  the  pur¬ 
chaser;  who,  to  show’  his  contentment 
W'ilh  the  Iwrgain,  made  Mrs  M‘Lucre, 
and  the  Bailie’s  three  daughters,  presents 
of  new'  gow’Hs,  and  prin-cods  that  w’ere 
not  stuffed  with  wool. 

I'his  truly  edifying  horror  of  a 
bribe  sits  very  gracefully  on  the  in¬ 
corruptible  Provost,  who  loses  no  fu¬ 
ture  occasion  of  indemnifying  himself 
for  being  outwitted  at  this  turn,  and 
who  fairly  confesses,  that  he  only 
abandoned  ])eculation  when  the  en- 
creasing  intelligence,  and  inquisitive 
spirit  of  the  age,  rendered  ultimate 
detection  and  shame  completely  una¬ 
voidable. 

A  young  woman,  by  name  Jeanie 
Gaisling,  had  been  found  guilty  of 
child-murder,  and  sentenced  to  die 
the  death  in  the  Royal  Borough 
of  Gudetown.  Pawkie  was  youngest 
Bailie  when  this  happened ;  and 
Jack,  the  finisher  of  the  law,  who 
had  been  stmt  for  from  Ayr,  not  hav¬ 
ing  arrivc*d  at  the  expected  time, 
our  hero  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  hangman.  Ketch,  liowever,  at 
length  casts  up ;  and  the  poor  thing 
dies  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  which 
must  have  rendered  her  death  little 
better  than  a  judicial  murder,  espe¬ 
cially  as  she  had  given  signs  of  men¬ 
tal  infirmity  and  estrangement  even 
before  her  trial.  An  execution  in  a 
country-town  in\ariably  produces  a 
holiday  to  schools ;  shocks  sentimen¬ 
tal  Misses  ;  affords  a  topic  of  gossip 
to  greybeards  and  grandams ;  and,  in 
short,  excites  what  is  called  **  a  great 
sensation.”  This  occurrence  is  well- 
enough  described,  but  with  the  usual 
propensity  to  quiet  exaggeration,  for 
which  this  author  is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable.  We  have  not  room  for  it. 

No  office  or  dignity  is  without 
its  accompanying  measure  of  annoy¬ 
ances  and  drawbacks.  Pawkie,  now 
become  Provost,  was  occasionally 
pelted  by  meal-mobs :  but  with  him 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  va¬ 
lour  ;  and  if  he  sometimes  got  no 
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and  two  dragoons  to  guard  him  into  (ilas. 
gow. 

But,  O,  what  a  dejected  man  was  the 
miserable  Bailie  Booble,  and  what  a  laugh 
rose  from  shop  and  chamber,  w  hen  the 
tidings  came  out  from  Edinburgh,  that 
“  the  alien  enemy”  was  but  a  French 
cook  coming  over  from  Dublin,  with  the 
intent  to  take  up  the  trade  of  a  confec¬ 
tioner  in  Glasgow;  and  that  the  map  of 
the  Clyde  w^as  nothing  but  a  plan  for  the 
outset  of  a  fashionable  table !  The 
Bailie’s  island  of  Arran  Ix'ing  the  roast 
beef,  and  the  craig  of  Ailsa  the  plumb¬ 
pudding,  and  Plada  a  butter-lK)at.  No¬ 
body  enjoyed  the  jocularity  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  more  than  myself ;  but  1  trembled, 
when  I  thought  of  the  escape  that  my 
honour  and  character  had  with  the  Lord 
Advocate.  I  trow.  Bailie  Booble  never  set 
himself  so  forward  from  that  day  to  this. 

We  give  the  following  with  plea¬ 
sure,  because  it  contains  one  touch  of 
simple  and  effective  pathos  C oh  !  si 
sic  omnia  ! )  It  is  from  the  chapter 
entitled  The  Meal  Mob.’* 

The  grief,  however,  of  the  business 
was  na  visible  till  the  Saturday,  the  wont¬ 
ed  day  for  the  pot)r  to  seek  their  meat, 
when  the  swarm  of  beggars  that  came 
forth  w’as  a  sight  truly  calamitous.  Many 
a  decent  auld  woman,  that  had  patiently 
eked  out  the  slender  thread  of  a  weary 
life  with  her  wheel,  in  privacy,  her  scant 
and  want  known  only  to  her  Maker,  was 
seen  going  from  door  to  door,  with  the 
salt  tear  in  her  e’e,  and  looking  in  the 
face  of  the  pitiful,  being  as  yet  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language  of  beggary  ; 
but  the  worst  sight  of  all,  was  tw'o  bonny 
bairns,  drest  in  their  best,  of  a  genteel 
demeanour,  going  from  house  to  house, 
like  the  hungry  tobes  in  the  wood ;  no¬ 
body  kent  who  they  w'cre,  nor  whar  they 
came  from ;  but  as  I  w'as  seeing  them 
served  myself  at  our  door,  I  spoke  to 
them,  and  they  told  me,  that  their  mother 
was  lying  sick  and  ill  at  home.  They 
were  the  orphans  of  a  broken  merchant 
from  Glasgow,  and,  with  their  mother, 
had  come  out  to  our  town  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  without  knowing  w  here  else  to  seek 
their  meat. 

Various  incidents  occur  to  disturb 
the  somnolent  obesity  of  the  worthy 
magistrate  during  his  second  reign. 
The  volunteering  then  came  in,  as 
people  say  here ;  and  with  that  never- 
failing  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
first  person  singular,  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  Provost  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  brilliant  career,  he  at- 


temptwl,  by  a  side  wind,  (for,  like  all 
the  tribe  of  politicians,  from  Slaobia- 
vil  downwards,  be  did  nothing  in  a 
straight-forward  manner,)  to  manage 
so  as  to  get  a  job  thrown  in  bis  w’ay, 
namely,  furnishing  clothes  to  the 
feather-bed  herot's.  But  the  hook 
w’as  ill-haited,  and  the  fish  would  not 
oblige  him  with  a  single  nibble  ;  or, 
w'hat  is  mon‘  likely,  the  character  of 
the  angler  w'as  more  than  a  inatcli 
for  Ills  own  dexterity  in  baiting  his 
line,  lie  is  disap]x)inted,  in  short; 
and  to  render  the  mortification  com¬ 
plete,  he  is  beaten  at  his  own  game, 
and  by  the  very  persoti  whom  he  had 
employed  as  a  sfa/e  f>oosr  to  play  for 
his  benefit.  A  press-gang  also  dis¬ 
turbs  the  peace  of  the  town,  by  a 
nocturnal  incursion;  hut  are  soon  ex¬ 
pelled  by  tltc  infuriated  mob.  'Phis 
proved  a  sore  matter  to  l*awkie.  He 
had  got  credit  witli  tlie  “  sovereign 
people,”  for  liaving,  in  his  capacity 
as  Justice  of  the  IVaco,  signerl  the 
Press  AVarrants,  the  whicli  leads  to 
the  summary  demolitio]i  of  every 
pane  of  glass  in  his  house.  By  the 
advice  and  aid  of  Kcellvine,  the 
town-elerk,  he  contrives,  however,  to 
get  liberally  indemnifie<l.  His  next 
achievement  is  to  hum  his  wig  at  a 
Tory  dinner — an  aj)proved  testimo¬ 
nial  of  the  genuineness  of  his  loyal¬ 
ty, — and,  to  crown  his  attachment  to 
(,’hurch  and  State,  by  getting  mortal 
drunk, — than  wdiich  no  minister  or 
minister’s  satellite  could  desire  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  a  man’s  being  a 
real  “  life-and-fortune”  Tory.  'Fo 
this  succeeds  “  Windy  Yule,"  which 
naturally  brings  shipwrecks,  and  the 
shipwrecks  as  naturally  usher  in  a 
**  Subscription*’  for  the  sufferers,  in 
the  disbursements  of  which,  he  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  Treasurer,  Paw- 
kie,  as  his  manner  is,  fails  not  to 
laud  his  own  conduct  out  of  all  mo¬ 
deration.  “  Public  Lamps’’  are  next 
got  by  his  activity — an  improvement, 
as  the  author  wittily  observes,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  “  clearly  and 
iuminoush/  useful.*’  But  we  cannot 
chronicle  all  the  wonders  of  Provost 
Pawkic's  Mayoralty  ;  and  must  be 
content  with  adding  only  one  more  of 
his  illustrious  achievements  ;  name¬ 
ly,  discovering,  in  a  certain  Cap¬ 
tain  Armour,  the  identical  hrothen* 
of  Jeanic  Gaisling,  who  had  been 
hanged  for  the  rriiric  of  child-inur- 
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der.  "riie  whole  of  this  episode  is  so 
brutally  stupid,  that  we  could  al¬ 
most  find  in  our  hearts  to  wish  the 
sage  Archon  a  dangle  at  a  rope's  end 
a  la  JlamaNj  for  his  impudence  in 
trying  to  contest  the  palm  with  the 
renowned  Major  Longbow.  That 
Captain  Armour’s  brother  officers 
should  have  looked  askance  at  him, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  his  sis¬ 
ter  had  been  hanged,  was  not  w'on- 
derful ;  but  we  lK*g  to  inform  the 
author,  that,  when  an  officer  is  sent 
to  Coventry  by  his  mess- mates — men, 
jealous  of  honour,  and  not  easily 
brooking  interference  in  such  matters 
— the  t>erson  upon  whom  the  brand 
is  fixed  is  not  to  be  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  a  f>r?illetnfin  by  a  ca- 
pernoited  Lrovost,  incompetent  to 
think  or  act  in  such  matters  ;  cr  by  a 
rusty  Earl,  who  only  certifies  that  the 
individual  in  question  had  once  been 
his /Itiuh'jf.  It  is  curious  enough,  that 
the  author  has  not  condescended  to 
inform  us  by  what  sort  of  evidence 
the  sister  of  C’aptain  Armour  had 
been  found  guilty  of  the  crime  for 
which  she  suffered  ;  nor  can  we  con¬ 
ceive  how  child-murder  could  have 
been  brought  home  to  poor  Jeanie, 
seeing  the  ci>rpus  deUcti  had  never 
been  discovered,  'fhe  author  will 
explain  this  as  he  best  may  ;  mean¬ 
while,  he  will  permit  us  to  suppose, 
that  our  review  oi  Sir  Andrew  Xiliee^' 
lie  may  have  given  him  a  slight  dis¬ 
taste  lor  descriptions  ot' legal  proceed¬ 
ings. 

But  we  must  really  have  done  ;  the 
which  vigorous  resolution  compels 
us  to  omit  “  The  'I'own  Drummer," 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  sad  thorn 
in  the  Provost’s  side, — and  “  The 
Duel,"  of  which  the  less  that  is  said 
the  better, — and  ‘‘  'I'he  Stramash  in 
the  Council,"  where  some  lusty  blows 
were  both  given  and  received, — and 
the  whole  manamvrings  about  the 

silver-plate,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
author’s  tautolegical jargon.  W'e  leave 
these  fields  to  be  hunted  over  by 
more  industrious  and  ill-natured  cri¬ 
tics  than  ourselves. 

In  our  review  of  Wheelie,  we  ob¬ 
served  that  this  author’s  mind  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  to  be  a  species  of  “  in¬ 
tellectual  barrel-organ,  capable  of 
playing  only  a  limited  number  of 
tunes."  The  remark  was  perhaps 
severe,  but  it  appears  also  to  be 
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just,  as  this  production  testifies. 
“  The  Provost**  is  merely  the  echo 
of  the  Annals  of"  the  Parish** — the 
shadow  of  a  shade.  Every  thing  is 
painted  by  the  same  pencil,  and  with 
the  same  colours.  The  subject  is 
only  nominalltf  changed.  M'e  have 
the  same  minute  and  tedious  particu¬ 
larization — the  same  odious,  quaint, 
and  vulgar  slang — the  same  cast  of 
characters — the  same  manners  and 
habits  ; — in  short,  the  author  build¬ 
ing  up  a  second  house  with  bricks 
and  mrrtar  purloined  from  the  first. 
He  should  try  to  shift  this  cuckoo- 
note  for  a  season  : — a  failure  in  a  ne  w 
department  is  not  so  nauseous  as  a 
slavish  and  unskilful  copy  from  wliat 
has  already  been  achieved.  The  stylo 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Parish^  and  of 
The  Provostf  is  naturally  somnolent, 
and  incapable  of  relief,  or  variety,  or 
flexibility  ; — and  we  infer  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  immediate  revolution  of 
purpose  from  the  undoubted  fact, 
that,  like  his  owm  Ur  Swapkirk, 
when  about  to  kick  the  bucket,  he  is 
getting  groosyy  and  oozi/y  and 
doozy,  HIS  FACULTIES  DEINO  SHUT 

UP,  AND  LOCKED  IN  by  a  DUMB 
PALSY"! ! ! 


A  TRUE  AND  AUTHENTIC  HISTORY 
OF  “  ILL  TAM." 

No.  V. 

The  periotl  at  last  arrived,  when 
the  Bible  and  the  Collection,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Petitions,  were 
destined  to  give  place  to  Ruddinian, 
with  all  his  perplexing  arrangements, 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  partici¬ 
ples,  &c.  As  1  had  been  somewhat 
initiated  previously,  1  held  a  res- 
pectaole  place  in  my  class  for  some 
w’eeks  at  the  outset ;  but  this  advan¬ 
tage  in  starting  proved  prejudicial  to 
my  progress  in  the  end ;  for,  as  1 
could  always  say  my  new  lesson  ere 
it  was  read  out,  1  acquired  the  habit 
of  trifling,  and  tormenting  my  class- 
fellows,  who  were  disposed  to  learn 
what  they  were  yet  ignorant  of ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  I 
had  the  mortification  to  find  myself 
not  very  far  from  the  bottom  of  a 
class  containing  upwards  of  a  ^ore 
of  boys.  In  the  upper  regions  of  the 
class  there  was  something  like  peace, 
andorder,and  discretion ;  but  towards 
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the  extremity  of  the  serpent  tail,  the  sparrow-hawks,  were  applied  to  se- 
rattle  obtained— every  species  of  mis-  cure  permanent  and  available  votes, 
rule  and  mischief  prevailed  tpinchiiiR  Incases,  too,  where  bribery  miclit 
each  other  s  arms,  trampiii?  on  each  not  avail,  intiinidalion  was  resorted 
other  8  tore,  and  blowing  away  marks  to  ;  and  I  have  been  several  times 
Iroiii  each  other’s  books,  were  con-  most  umiiercifiilly  beaten,  because  1 
stsnt  iiiibitu&l  sources  ot  secret  ilsrcd  to  ^ivc  iiiv  vote  pQst  fouic  ciic 
f*un  and  tittcriiijjj  anjuscintiitj  so  that  ot  iny  class-ftdlows  who  liad  thou&lit 
wlien  the  watchword  came  ‘‘  to  cor-  propt  r  to  calculate  upon  it.  In  or- 
rcct,’*  we  of  the  lower  regions  were  sel-  tier,  under  this  arrangeiuent  and  ta- 
dom  prepared  to  obey.  Thus  a  kind  cit  adjustment,  to  iKMiefit  hy  the  votes 
of  leaguo,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  of  others,  it  was  not  at  all  nccesfary 
formed  amongst  us  ;  and  if,  at  any  to  know  any  thing  of  the  subject  of 
time,  one  of  us  dunces,  more  adven-  investigation  ;  it  was  (piite  sulficient 
turous  than  his  fellows,  contrived,  to  ensure  the  object,  that  the  candi- 
by  a  random  hit,  or  chance  correc-  date  for  preferment  hu<l  opeiud  his 
tion,  to  attain  a  higher  and  more  ho-  mouth,  and  ejected  a  certain  ))ropor- 
nourable  station,  he  was  instantly  tion  of  vociferation  into  the  indistinct 
chased,  by  his  new  and  degraded  as-  and  collective  rush  of  sound  :  and 
sociates,  down  to  his  starting-post  a-  when  the  master’s  finger  went  round 
gain,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  circle,  seconded  hy  the  important 
sneer,  quiz,  and  derision,  awaited  his  enqu’ry,  “  W  ho  was  first?”  it  never 
return.  once  entered  into  the  heads  of  the 


It  was  customary  with  us  to  cor¬ 
rect  or  rectify  the  slips  of  our  supe¬ 
riors  in  the  class,  all  at  once,  and 
at  the  word  of  command  given  by 
the  master;  consequently,  whenever 
an  error  was  detected,  a  general  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  inferiors  in  the  class 
was  made  for  leave  to  “  correct 
and  the  master  having  pronounced 
that  word  in  a  smart  and  imperative 
manner,  every  mouth  opened,  every 
throat  swelled,  and  bawled,  and 
screamed,  to  the  tune  of  **  Devil 
take  the  last,  and  the  lowest.”  In 
these  circumstances,  it  w'as  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  who  had  the  prio¬ 
rity  of  vote  —  and  this  ])oint,  too 
weighty  and  invidious  for  the  decision 
of  any  one,  was  generally  referred  to 
the  collective  voice  of  the  class. — 
All  this  was  most  just,  and  judicious, 
and  equitable  in  its  principle ;  but, 
in  its  practical  application,  it  prov¬ 
ed  highly  injurious,  and  eminently 
liable  to  the  most  serious  abuse. 
As  every  boy,  who  did  not  himself 
take  a  share  in  the  “  correction,” 
was  invested  with  the  privilege  of  a 
vote  upon  the  priority  of  the  correct¬ 
ing  voices,  the  lower  boys,  who  took 
less  interest  in  the  contest  for  places, 
became,  as  it  were,  the  arbiters  and 
judges  of  the  merits  and  claims  of 
their  superiors.  Hence,  we  were 
canvassed,  by  the  duxes,  in  the 
most  regular  and  systematic  manner ; 
and  bribes,  even  up  to  the  amount 
of  French  pines,  fishing-rods,  and 


jury,  that  the  fact  of  a  “  correction” 
having  been  actually  made,  was  any 
subject  of  consideration.  Somelinus 
unfortunate  occurrences  would  result 
from  this  arrangement ;  and  at  one 
time  I  had  a  most  severe  whipping, 
for  voting  for  a  boy  who  had  unf  ortu¬ 
nately  never  even  o|Hncd  his  mouth 
at  all ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  one 
of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  was 
detected  in  the  very  act  of  shaking 
his  fist,  knitting  his  brows,  and  nod¬ 
ding  his  head,  at  some  one  amongst 
his  opponents.  But,  u|K)n  the  whole, 
things  went  on  pretty  smoothly,  and 
served  to  preserve  both  extremities 
of  the  class,  contented  with,  and  even 
attached  to  their  respective  privile¬ 
ges — the  duxes  having  the  honour, 
and  the  dunces  the  profit  of  nrefer- 
ment.  Let  those  patriots,  and  high¬ 
flyers  in  the  cars  of  Utopian  govern¬ 
ment,  who  would  abolish  cerruption, 
and  annihilate  bribery  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  our  Honourable  Members  to 
rarliament— let  them,  in  the  midst 
of  the  very  heat,  and,  as  I  may  say, 
whirlwind  of  their  patriotism,  recal 
to  mind  their  own  conduct,  and  that 
of  their  class-fellows,  when  at  school, 
and  the  recollection  may  irerhaps,  if 
any  thing  can,  serve  to  mo<leratc 
their  expectations,  and  cool  their  zeal. 

The  declensions,  the  conjugations, 
the  irregular,  and,  what  was  of  still 
more  intricate  and  perplexing  me¬ 
mory,  the  defective  and  preterttive 
verbs,  having  been  mastered— 'the 
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rules  of  syntax,  from  “An  adjective 
agrees,”  to  “  Utinam  saperes,”  hav¬ 
ing  been  carefully  conned,  and  com¬ 
mitted,  both  in  their  Latin  and  in 
their  Knglish  garb,  to  memory,  the 
interesting  morning  at  last  arrived 
which  was  destined  to  open  up  be¬ 
fore  us  all  the  mysteries  of  “  Ex¬ 
plaining  lessons,”  which  was  to  ini¬ 
tiate  us  into  the  labyrinths  and  sinuo¬ 
sities  of  Grecian  wisdom  in  the 
shape  of  “  Omnibus  placeto.”  Our 
plan  was,  first  to  analyse,  or  say  the 
parts  of  speech  ;  in  the  next  place,  to 
parse  or  construe ;  and,  latterly,  to  ex¬ 
plain,  or  give  the  English  :  a  method 
of  proceeding,  which,  in  this  age  of 
innovation  and  abridgement,  I  would 
still  earnestly  recommend  to  all  school¬ 
masters.  It  is  indeed  a  slow  process, 
but  it  is,  e  contra,”  a  sure  one. 
Education  does  not  consist  so  much 
of  absolute  knowledge  conveyed,  as 
of  ideas  and  impressions  retained ; 
and  these  latter  can  never  prove  ei¬ 
ther  vivid  or  permanent,  according 
to  the  Lancastrian  system  of  ad¬ 
vance.  A  boy  is  now-a-days  marched 
through  the  classics,  like  an  army  in 
retreat ;  and  provided  that,  at  every 
step;  he  is  so  much  further  on  in  his 
way,  has  actually  thrown  so  much  of 
the  travel  to  his  rearward,  there  is 
no  enquiry  made  respecting  his  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  the  country 
through  which  he  is  passing.  It  is 
quite  possible,  by  means  of  modern 
abridgement  and  rapidity,  to  bring 
the  memory  of  a  boy  into  contact 
with  an  immensity  of  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  know  ledge — to  teach  him  to 
repeat  and  acquire  more  in  one 
twelvemonth,  than,  by  the  slow’,  but 
sure  method  adopted  with  us,  we 
could  master  in  three  ;  but  then  no 
means  have  hitherto  been  discovered 
of  rendering  this  knowledge  perma¬ 
nent  ;  of  “  fixing  the  mercury,”  and 
of  preventing  the  young  and  plastic 
mind  from  resembling  the  sea,  which, 
though  ploughetl  and  furrow’ed  by 
the  keel  of  the  ship,  instantly  closes 
in,  and  resumes  its  former  aspect.  I 
api)cal,  not  only  to  those  wno  are 
philosophically  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  but,  di¬ 
rectly  and  immediately,  to  all  who 
have  any  recollection  of  their  own 
education  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that. 

Dicta  sapientum  e  Grapcis.” 


when  the  subject  is  fairly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  considered,  deep  and  last¬ 
ing  impressions,  though  slowly,  and 
even  painfully  received, — few,  but 
distinct  and  indelible  ideas,  will  be 
held  as  preferable  to  a  whole  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  of  mental  picture- work, 
which  passes  before  the  mind’s  eye, 
like  the  quickly  succeeding  and 
evanishing  displays  of  a  magic-lan- 
thorn.  I  have  known  a  boy  read¬ 
ing  V'irgil  in  twelve  months  after  his 
initiation,  and  reading  it,  too,  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  all 
who  heard  him — who,  with  every 
successive  season,  regularly  lost  the 
past  year’s  acquisition  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  acade¬ 
mical  education,  was  only  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  superficiality  of  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  an  impatience  of  sys¬ 
tematic  and  continued  study,  which 
fairly  placed  all  excellence,  and  even 
respectability  of  scholarship,  beyond 
his  reach :  and  1  have  likewise  had 
occasion  to  know  many  boys,  who 
came  on  slowly  at  first,  learned  every 
thing  with  difficulty,  and  apparently 
wasted  several  years  in  vain  efforts 
to  advance,  who  have  yet,  after  all, 
become  first  tolerable,  and,  latterly, 
excellent  scholars,  and  most  useful 
members  of  society—merely  and  sim¬ 
ply,  by  remaining  seven,  instead  of 
five  years,  at  the  grammar-school. 
Time  consumes  iron  and  stone — the 
drop  hollows  the  rock,  not  by  main 
force,  but  by  often  falling ;  and  he 
who  would  have  his  son  run  the  best 
chance  of  permanent  and  useful  clas¬ 
sical  acquirements,  must  carefully 
avoid  all  that  modern  quackery  to 
which  Bell  and  Lancaster  have  at 
least  given  rise  and  countenance. 

In  the  days,  however,  when  1  en¬ 
tered  upon  “  Omnibus  placeto,”  there 
were  no  Bells  nor  Lancasters ;  and 
our  learned  and  sagacious  master 
taught  us  to  proceed  step  by  step, 
with  the  most  teazing,  but  judicious 
scrupulosity.  Thus  it  behoved  us 
to  discuss  “  omnibus,”  in  respect  of 
case — number — and,  lastly,  gender-^ 
and  it  astonished  us-  not  a  little, 
when  we  came  to  discover,  that 
**  omnibus,”  being  masculine,  must 
be  restrict^  to  **  men and  that 
consequently,  as  we  were  led  to  in¬ 
fer,  “  women”  were  excluded.  This 
was  perfectly  in  keeping  and  con¬ 
sistency  with  Mr  MacG ill’s  presen- 
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mg,  who,  whenever  a  curse  or  two  typingCorderius- 
was  under  discussion,  and  to  be  dealt  injudicious  man. 
ou  upon  our  sintul  race,  took  spe-  stage  of  Latin  cd, 
cial  notice  of  both  sexes,  by  the  re-  ly  i,c  coneeiveil- 
gular  reiteration  of  “  he,  and  conse-  prised  than  mort 
quently  she ;  but  who,  when  a  {here  has  not  ye 
blessing  or  two  happened  to  be  in  cious,  and  i.rore 
the  w'lnd,  remained  satisfied  with  the  adai.tcd  substitut. 
simple  specification  of  the  masculine  Catholic  ami  iiive 
gender  ‘  he.  Next  we  came  to  dis-  surdity.  I  have 
cuss  I  laceto,  which  was  by  no  constructing  a  ina 

means  so  easy  a  task  ;  by  the  help,  - - - - 

however,  of  tlie  dictionary,  we  at  last  *  *  looked 
fixed  upon  placeo ami  one  imp, 
more  knowing  than  the  rest,  disco-  referrtxl  to,  nm 

▼ered  the  identity  of  this  word,  as  of  skelctoi 

he  supposed,  in  the  ablative  of  the  ^  ^  "cle  li 

perfect  participle  passive.  This,  "“hat'mr, 
however,  happening  not  exactly  to  deemed,  and  that  I 
coincide  with  the  master  s  views,  we  addressed  u.  him  I 
were  wndemned  to  “  go  through”  mgh  Seh<K.l  of  K. 
the  whole  verb  secundum  doceo,”  him  from  the  under 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  punishment  the  stake  which  one  < 
which  rendered  us  more  scrupulous  ed  in  a  stereotyped 
of  admitting  conjecture  for  truth  in  had  the  effect  of  det 
future.  The  parts**  having  been  fulfilment  of  his  purj 
discussed,  next  came  on  the  **  con-  however,  of  any  on 
structions  ;**  a  kind  of  aerial  existen-  fuHow’  out  the  idea, 
ces,  which  seemed  to  rest  rather  in  abridgment  of  m; 
the  arbitrary  adjustments  of  the  pia„ofanInUUlor,j 
piaster  s  fancy,  than  in  any  external  y«T»,dc  Me  uu  oft 
intimations  exhibited  in  the  sentence. 

Here  ‘‘  placeto**  took  the  lead,  and,  to 

accommodate  his  widowhood,  a  part-  tcnces  and  jwssiig 

ner  in  the  shape  of  the  pronoun  “  Tu,**  pur^t  c  assies ,  ai 

was  united  with  him,  whilst  the  a„d  as  are  analog.* 

words  of  the  marriage  ceremony  guage,  in  point  of 
were  pronounced  in  “  a  verb  a-  The  rules  of  syr 
grees  with  its  nominative.**  Ho-  these  scntencei 

minibus**  being,  for  the  sake  of  sup-  principles ; 

port,  put  as  a  prop  beneath  the  de-  A  sentence  tc 

pendency 'and  insecurity  of  the  ad-  proposition,  and  that 
jective  “  omnibus,**  the  whole  sen-  garded  as  consistiiij 
tence  was  clenched  in,  and  dove-  parts  only,  the  verb 
tailed,  by  means  of  “  placeto**  go-  2d,  This  verb  ai 
veming  ‘‘  hominibus**  in  the  dative,  either  be  considered 
and  the  adjective  omnibus**  con-  pound ;  as  “the  king 
triving  to  live  in  harmony,  or,  as  the  with  hia  accuaioimtl 
rule  has  it,  “  to  agree,"  with  the  bor-  .nations  “  J*  * 

rowed  and  accommodating  substan-  — .  un'.iS 

atance,  the  nnminati 

hsh,  which,  after  this  previous  in-  ,<jjunctive,  “  with  1 
vestigation,  was  easily  made  out.  And  and  the  verb, 

thus  the  whole  process  was  conclu-  nations  of  his  enemiei 
ded  in  a  moral  adage,  the  practica-  king’s  seeing,  is,  in  t 
bility  and  reasonableness  of  which  it  dified  by  these  mach 
did  not  belong  to  us,  in  opposition  to  as  directed  towards  il 
the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  wise  men  pound  sentence  to  be 
of  Greece,  to  doubt  or  to  question.  words  as  possible,  th 
When  1  see  the  Masters  of  the  be  fewer  than  iwo^  f 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  stereo-  minative.  Bearing  tl 
VOL.  X. 
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which,  if  I  live,  I  mean  to  give  to 
the  public,  and  by  means  of  which, 
that  stumbling  block,  which  lies  on 
the  very  threshold  of  classical  study, 
will  be  removed,  and  the  avenue 
smoothed  and  levelled,  w’hich  con¬ 
ducts  to  the  fair  and  inviting  temple 
of  ancient  taste  and  literature.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  difficulties  which 
the  **  Salve  prscceptor’s” — E  cubi- 
culo  nostro’s’* — and  “Tam  multo  ma¬ 
ne’s” — presented  to  us  in  our  inexpe¬ 
rienced  and  entirely  helpless  state  ; 
and  could  not  help  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that  those  who  composed 
the  “  Colloquies”  must  have  been 
the  most  arrant  bunglers,  since  they 
left  so  much  in  every  sentence  to  be 
understood,  or,  as  we  termed  it,  to  be 
**  taken  in.”  All,  at  this  period  of 
my  education,  was  dark  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  with  me, — and  if  I  said  right,  or 
if  I  said  wrong,  was  entirely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  guess-work,  or  of  the  friendly 
assistance  of  some  one  more  advanced 
than  myself.  Finding  in  the  instance, 
in  particular,  of  “  Tam  multo  mane,” 
that  my  name-sake  “  Tam,”  with  all 
hisretinueof  faithful  followers,  wTre*, 
in  respect  of  speech,  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  adverbs” — a  race  of  “  words” 
with  whose  history  and  caprices  we 
had  usually  no  further  trouble — I 
had  mentally  resolved  to  subject  the 

fore,  in  mind,  Ruddiman’s  rules  of  syntax 
should  l)e  exemplilied  thus  : — 

1  sty  The  simple  verb  agreeing  with  the 
simple  nominative — c.  g.  Rex  ainat. 

2Jy  The  comjxjund  nominative  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  simple  verb  ;  which  involves 
the  rules  “  an  adjective  agrees,**  the 
“  conjunctions,  et,  ac,  atque,**  &c. — thus, 
“  Bonus  et  intelli!»€ns,sed  timore  subiuga- 
tus  Rex  amat.** 

3d,  The  simple  nominative  agreeing 
with  the  com[X)und  verb,  involving  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subordinate  rules  likewise ;  e.  g, 
“  the  cause,  manner,  preposition,  and 
relative  regimen,**  &c — thus,  “  Rex  amat 
omnes  homines  qui  sunt  justi.** 

^ihy  The  compound  nominative  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  compound  verb,  and  involv¬ 
ing,  if  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive 
tense,  all  the  rules  of  syntax — thus,  “  Rex 
quidem,  ncquaquam,  omiii  tempore  pru¬ 
dent!^  et  modestia  praeditus,  amat  inter 
inequales  ludere,  et  regalem  habitum 
coeno,  et  luto  illinere.**— -(&c.  verbum 
tat.) 

•  Oh,  wise  critic !  spare  thyself  and 
my  Uncle  here;  for  “  were**  is  not  bad 
grammar ! 


Other  seven  parts  of  speech  to  the 
same  immobility  of  being.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  questioned  respect¬ 
ing  **  cubiculo,”  boldly  pronounced 
him  an  adverb.  As  the  lightning  de¬ 
scends,  citius  dicto,  upon  the  devoted 
turret,  or  as  the  bent  branch  of  a  tree 
comes  slap  against  the  cheek  of  the 
hindmost,  when  two  are  closely  com¬ 
panioning  each  other  through  the 
mazes  and  entanglements  of  a  wood  or 
jungle — such,  and  so  suddenly,  and  so 
forcibly,  did  the  palm  of  the  master’s 
hand,  on  this  occasion,  clash  with 
the  leathern  covering  of  my  clatter¬ 
ing  jaws.  “  I’ll  teach  you,”  said  he, 
“  to  make  a  noun  an  adverb !”  “  I 
wish  they  were  a*  adverbs,”  respond¬ 
ed  I,  in  a  grumbletonian  accent  and 
gesture — “  and  then  we  wad  be  nae 
mair  fashed  wi*  them.”  The  master, 
though  passionate,  was  good  natured, 
and  fond  of  a  joke ;  so  what  he  term¬ 
ed  my  wit,  on  this  occasion,  stood  me 
in  some  stead,  and  saved  me  from  a 
repetition  of  the  blow. 

Soon  after  our  initiation  into  the 
Colloquies  of  Corderius,  we  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  Latin  Grammar  of 
Ruddiman,  and  subjected  to  the 
drudgery  of  repeating,  by  heart,  La¬ 
tin  rules,  not  one  word  of  which  we 
understood,  or,  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  education,  could  be  expected 
to  understand.  These  rules  were  por¬ 
tioned  out  at  the  rate  of  from  betwixt 
twelve  to  sixteen  lines  to  us  at  night, 
and  were  repeated  immediately  upon 
the  convening  of  the  school  nextmorn- 
ing.  Various  were  the  shifts  and 
the  schemes  which  were  adopted  by 
us,  of  the  lower  bench  in  particular, 
to  aid  us  in  making  out  so  irksome  a 
task.  Sometimes  a  boy  at  the  head  of 
the  class,  and  who  stood  almost  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  to  us,  would  dis¬ 
play  an  opened  grammar  behind  the 
master’s  back,  and  directly  in  our 
view ;  and,  at  other  times,  a  book 
fixed  beneath  a  table,  and  under 
the  sconce  of  a  seat,  would  yield  us 
timely,  but  precarious  and  insecure 
assistance, — the  master  having,  un¬ 
consciously,  but  to  our  utter  dismay, 
placed  himself  directly  betwixt  our 
vision  and  the  indispensable  ob¬ 
ject  of  secret  and  sidelong  regard. 
At  other  times,  again,  the  * 

assenger,  or  the  motion  occasioned 
y  some  adjoining  disturbance,  would 
derange  the  angle  of  position,  and  ren- 
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der  reading  impracticable.  On  all 
these  occasions,  chastisement  was  re¬ 
sorted  to,  which  was  generally  repaid, 
however,  with  interest,  after  school 
hours,  upon  the  person  of  any  poor 
subordinate  wretch  who  might  hap¬ 
pen,  unconsciously,  to  have  occasion¬ 
ed  the  derangement.  Had  the  one- 
half  of  the  ingenuity  and  pains  been 
spent  in  obedience  to,  which  we  ex¬ 
pended  in  evasion  of,  the  master's 
injunctions,  we  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  placed  ourselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident.  But  it  is  ever  thus 
in  society  and  real  life — as  well  as  in 
that  epitome  of  both,  a  school — that 
those  who  endeavour  to  get  on  by 
evading  the  laws,  whilst  they  are  ul¬ 
timately  subjected  to  all  the  misery 
of  disappointment  and  ruin,  have  this 
consideration  to  comfort  them, — that, 
had  they  laid  out  one-half  of  the 
trouble  and  ingenuity  in  a  lawful, 
which  they  have  wasted  and  pervert¬ 
ed  in  an  unlawful  direction,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  missed  of 
their  mark. 

“  Turner's  Grammatical  Exer¬ 
cises”  wer?  soon  added  to  the  burden 
already  imposed,  and  Latin  versions 
were  exacted  of  boys  who  had  scarce¬ 
ly  penmanship  to  write  their  own 
name.  As  each  boy  was  compelled, 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  to  give 
in  his  version,  and  to  await  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  strictures  and  award  upon  its 
merits,  there  was  here  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  evasion  by  means  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods.  So,  new  and  still 
more  ticklish  schemes  were  resorted 
to.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  begun  to 
feel  my  way  ;  these  most  useful  and 
well-adapted  exercises  of  Turner  had 
compelled  me,  as  I  had  my  ver¬ 
sion  to  write  every  night  at  home, 
without  advice  or  assistance,  to  think 
for  myself.  The  possibility  of  doing 
that  for  myself,  for  which  I  had 
hitherto  reliecl  upon  the  assistance 
of  others,  gave  me  infinite  pleasure  ; 
and,  upon  finding  that  **  Deus  gu- 
bemat  mundum,  mundus  guberna- 
tur  a  Deo,”  was  really  good  Latin,  I 
leapt,  and  sung,  and  raved  for  joy. 
From  being  one  of  the  dunces,  I 
ranged  gradually  upwards,  till  I  had 
occupied  a  respectable  station  above 
the  middle  of  the  class.  Along  with 
my  perception  of  power,  ray  ambi¬ 
tion  was  awakened  and  aroused ; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  occa¬ 


sionally  finding  myself  at  the  very 
head,  or  Dux,  amongst  my  class-fel¬ 
lows.  But  rank  and  elevation  are 
ever  accompanied  by  some  drawback 
or  alloy.  One  of  my  former  asso¬ 
ciates  among  the  dunces — or,  as  we 
termed  them,  the  **  ^oobies” — being 
less  fortunate  in  his  discoveries,  or, 
what  was  truly  the  fact,  less  inclined 
to  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  ex¬ 
ercising  very  respectable  powers  with 
which  Go<l  had  endowed  him — and 
having  formed,  at  the  same  time,  a 
close  and  mutual  friendship  with  me, 
took  advantage  of  the  change  in  my 
circumstances  and  character,  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  own  indolence,  and  indulge 
an  inordinate  disposition  for  every 
species  of  play  and  amusement.  He 
prevailed  ujwn  me  one  evening,  just 
by  way  of  experiment,  to  write  out 
his  version  for  him,  along  with  my 
own ;  and  the  forgery  having,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  us  both,  escaped  detec¬ 
tion,  I  was,  for  two  years  afterwards, 
saddled  with  the  same  task.  Being 
a  boarder,  as  we  termed  those  gentle¬ 
men’s  sons  who  could  afford  to  pay 
forty  guineas  per  annum  for  their 
board  and  education  in  the  school¬ 
master’s  house — he  was  possessed  of 
pocket-money,  and  took  special  care 
to  reward  me,  from  time  to  time, 
with  various  implements  of  amuse¬ 
ment  which  money  could  purchase  ; 
my  dragon-strings  were  of  his  boun¬ 
ty — my  bowls,  piries,  and  balls, 
were  derived  from  the  same  source— 
and,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  me  a  “  doucer” 
occasionally  on  the  pit  of  my  stom¬ 
ach,  till  I  gajK’d  for  breath,  still  our 
friendship  was  sincere.  If  he  did  me 
injustice,  he  always  took  care  to  re¬ 
pair  the  injury  by  an  additional  blan¬ 
dishment  and  remuneration  ;  and  I 
was,  consequently,  careful  to  put  one 
error  the  less  into  his  next  exercise. 
Indeed,  it  formed  a  part  of  my  system 
of  deception,  to  write  out  our  versions 
not  only  in  diff'erent  hands,  but  with 
such  a  discrepancy  of  mistakes,  that 
detection  became  less  likely.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  my  caution  and  de¬ 
sire  of  deception  liecame  extreme ;  - 
and,  in  sprinkling  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  mistakes  over  my  friend’s  suj^ 
posed  performance,  I  exposed  his 
shoulders  to  a  round  caning,  and  his 
haffit  locks”  to  a  little  derangement. 
But  here,  too,  there  were  limits  as- 
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signed  to  my  **  deevilry as  what¬ 
ever  was  judged  by  him  as  overdone 
in  punishment  by  the  master,  was 
duly  transferred,  with  a  consideration 
of  compound  interest,  to  me.  There 
was  a  reaction  in  the  school-yard, 
which  made  me  feel,  as  if  imposed 
upon  myself,  every  supernumerary 
blow  which  he  sustained  in  school. 

And  yet  we  were  friends!  true, 
and  attached,  and  inseparable  friends! 
Though  we  knew  not  of  it  at  the 
time,  we  were  laying  the  foundations, 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart, 
of  a  friendship  which  no  succeeding 
contingencies  have  ever  been  able  to 
shake. 

And  thus  it  ever  is  with  all  the 
most  genuine  attachments  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible.  They  are 
formed  in  youth,  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  ;  not  on  the  constrained  and 
prudence-modelled  plan  of  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  suppression  of  occasional 
and  hearty  resentment ;  not  on  the 
artificial  and  interest-erected  scaf¬ 
folding  of  wisdom  and  consideration ; 
— but  amidst  the  squalls  and  the 
bluster  of  whatever  weather  may 
chance  to  blow ;  under  the  influence 
of  that  variable,  yet  healthy  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  nourishes  no  hot-house 
plants,  and  brings  no  sickly  shrubs 
into  blossom.  If  it  be  true,  as  true 
it  is  and  of  verity,  that  no  friend¬ 
ships  are  so  sincere  and  pennanent  as 
those  which  have  been  contracted  at 
school  and  in  early  life,  this  fact  is  as¬ 
suredly  owing,  not  so  much,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed,  to  the  softness  and 
pliancy  of  the  heart  at  this  season,  as 
to  the  freedom  from  all  constraint,  and 
to  that  disclosure  of  character,  which 
then  obtains.  You  cast  a  careless 
eye  over  that  noisy,  and  contentious, 
and  seemingly  quarrelsome  group, 
and  your  ear  seconds  the  intelligence 
conveyed  by  your  eye,  and  discovers 
to  your  apprehension  nothing  but  dis¬ 
cordancy,  opposition,  and  wrangling. 
Nick-names  are  given,  sarcasms  are 
exchanged,  threats  are  vented,  and 
blows  are  not  withheld ;  yet,  amidst 
these  thistles  and  cockles  the 
good  fruit  is  springing  up,  so  much 
the  more  vigorous  and  promising  that 
the  sheltering  exuberance  of  nature 
is  suffered  to  go  to  seed  around  it. 
Boys  know  each  other  “  intus  et  in- 
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cute,”  and  can  no  more  help  dislik¬ 
ing  what  they  do  not  like,  nor  ap¬ 
proving  what  they  really  relish  in 
each  other's  character  and  conduct, 
than  they  can  avoid  feeling  sourness 
in  sorrel,  or  an  agreeable  pungency 
in  water-cresses.  It  is  because  we 
become  artificial  beings  in  after-life ; 
because  wc  are  constantly  aiming  to 
appear  what  we  really  are  not ;  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  want  of  sincerity  in 
our  offers,  and  a  presence  of  suspi¬ 
cion  in  our  acceptance  of  friendship ; 
and  not  in  consequence  of  any  phy¬ 
sical  drying  up  of  the  veins  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  that 
we  are,  in  maturer  years,  so  diffi¬ 
cult  of  friendly  access.  If  1  had  no 
other  motive  to  actuate  roe,  in  de¬ 
termining  that  mode  of  education 
which  is  best  fitted  to  prove  the 
most  beneficial  to  my  son,  than  the 
chance  of  his  forming  sincere  and 
lasting  attachments  at  a  public  se¬ 
minary,  this  motive  of  itself  were 
sufficient  to  influence  my  resolution. 
I  have  had  my  trials  through  life — 
some  of  them  more,  and  some  of 
them  less  severe.  I  have  been  visit¬ 
ed  by  calumny,  misrepresentation, 
malice,  and  even  persecution.  I  have 
been  exposed,  under  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  apologies  from  would- 
be-thought  friends  and  to  defences 
from  would-be-reckoned  supporters, 
as  well  as  to  pity  and  commiseration 
from  those  who  could  have  wished 
me  sunk.  There  is  scarcely  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  disappointment  upon  which 
my  heart's  feelings  have  not  been  in 
danger  of  being  wrecked.  But,  a- 
midst,  and  enduring,  and  under  all 
these  trials,  not  one  of  my  few  sur¬ 
viving  school  friends”  have  desert¬ 
ed  me.  Their  answer,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  of  trial,  has  been,  W e  know 
Tam  better  than  you  do,  and  are 
fully  persuaded  of  the  falsehood  of 
your  statements.  At  all  events,  let 
him  amongst  us,  who  is  without 
error  or  misconduct,  cast  the  first 
stone  against  him.”  No,  Mr  Editor, 
I  am  not  speaking  personally,  but  in 
consonance  with  the  experience  of 
thousands,  when  I  represent  and  re¬ 
gard  those  connections  which  are 
formed — amidst  the  tasks  and  the 
games,  the  pains  and  the  pleasures  of 
a  public  school — not  only  as  the  roost 
enduring,  but  also  as  the  roost  linc^ 
and  delightful  which  we  ever  attain- 
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1  have  discoursed  of  tasks  and 
tricks,  and  school  friendships,  like 
the  **  loquax  corvus,”  till  1  have  al¬ 
most  forgot  the  expression  and  drift 
of  my  own  croaking, — and  but  that 
I  am  anxious  to  treat  you  at  last  wdtli 
the  play,**  I  should  certainly  not 
resume  the  thread  of  my  somewhat 
desultory  narrative — Now,  there  are 
three  ways  of  ‘‘  riving**  and  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  play.  The  first  method 
is,  by  means  of  a  regular  rotation 
of  holidays,  which  come  round  as 
fixedly  as  the  day  of  the  week,  or 
month,  and  which  are  received  by 
the  boys,  with  just  about  as  much 
joy  and  thankfulness  as  a  parish 
pauper  of  St  PauFs  pockets  his  week¬ 
ly,  or  monthly  allowance.  By  the 
second  method,  an  annunciation, 
sometime  before-hand,  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  *s  intention,  in  regard  to  **  the 
play,**  is  made ;  this  intention,  al¬ 
ways,  like  the  designs  of  Providence, 
to  be  traversed  or  modified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  poor  erring  creatures 
who  are  to  receive  the  benefit.  That 
this  plan  should  issue  in  disappoint¬ 
ment,  rather  than  in  delight,  cannot 
appear  unlikely  to  any  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  hope  de¬ 
ferred,  and  enjoyment  long  anticipa¬ 
ted.  The  third  and  last,  and  by  far 
the  most  efficient  method  of  any, 
consists  in  taking  the  school  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  in  dismissing  about  two 
hundred  boys,  it  may  hap,  into  liber¬ 
ty,  and  voluntary  action,  and  immu¬ 
nity  from  task  and  punishment,  who 
had  been  but  one  instant  before 
standing  with  their  grammars  in  their 
hands,  and  with  the  tear  of  apprehend¬ 
ed  chastisement  ready  to  well  up  into 
the  eye-cup:  and  this  last  was  the  plan 
which  our  good-hearted  and  sagacious 
master  habitually  adopted  with  us. 

A  whisper,  perhaps,  had  gone 
round  the  various  groups  in  the 
school- yards  during  Uie  morning ;  a 
surmise,  originating  nobody  could 
tell  how,  or  where,  or  when,  had 
been  made ;  and  the  more  knowing 
in  such  matters  looked  wise — but 
mysterious — and  held  clusters  of  agi¬ 
tated  enquirers  around  them.  Some 
were  seen  playing  at  the  ring,  who 
were  accustomed  to  spend  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  grammar  rule-getting ;  others, 
with  the  book  in  one  hand,  and  the 
ball  in  the  other,  presented,  at  the 
same  time,  a  kind  of  Janus-aspect  of 


hope  and  fear not  a  few  of  the 
more  desperate  had  boldly  set  fortune 
at  defiance,  and  were  losing,  or  at 
least  trying  to  lose,  in  noisy  and 
boisterous  play,  all  fear  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  *I'he  hour  of  nine — the  deci¬ 
sive  hour  of  convocation — had  ap¬ 
proached,  had  arrived,  and  had  pass¬ 
ed  ;  it  was  at  least  half- past  the 
usual  hour  of  meeting,  and  yet  no 
signal,  with  the  sweeping  arm  and 
expressive  eye,  had  been  riven.  The 
porch -way — at  which  the  mastcris 
approach  was  wont  to  be  hailed — 
had  long  been  watched  with  anxious, 
and  even  aching  eyes.  At  last  Cato, 
the  well-known  precursor  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  appears ; — and,  in  all  the  every 
day,  business-like  aspect  of  convoca- 
ting  authority,  comes  there  at  last 
forth,  into  distinct  and  astounding 
view,  the  master  himself.  His  wont¬ 
ed  beckonings  are  performed — the 
usual  course  is  pursued ;  and  what 
was  so  lately  the  scene  of  clamour 
and  rcvelment,  is  now  filled  with 
short  and  pithy  ejaculations  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  or  calmed  down  into  a  still 
and  deep  consternation.  The  guilty 
soul,  in  the  day  of  final  reckoning, 
assimilates,  in  colour  and  intensity 
of  misery,  with  his,  who,  now  placed 
in  the  corner  of  a  window,  endea¬ 
vours  to  do  that  in  two  minutes 
which  it  would  require  a  full  hour 
to  perform,  even  imperfectly.  'I’lie 
master  has  entered  the  school ;  and 
the  school-door  is  shut,  and  care¬ 
fully  locked  ;  whilst  **  Cato**  has  ta¬ 
ken  his  wonted  station  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  it ;  and  the  prayer — the  dis¬ 
mal  and  ill-omene<l  prayer — is  re¬ 
peating  within.  Amen,"  has  been 
pronounced ;  and  the  desk  has  been 
carefully  dusted,  even  up  to  the  far¬ 
thest  comer,  with  the  floating  and 
cracking  pocket-handkerchief;  the 
poker  has  found  its  way  betwixt  the 
ribs  of  the  grate;  and  the  morning 
classes  have  been  mustered  up  ; 
and  all  is  one  breathless  pause,  till 
the  watch- word  “  Go  on,**  shall  have 
determined  the  fate  of  many  a  trem¬ 
bling  victim.  But  see  ! — is  it  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  is  it  reality  ?— something 
betwixt  a  smile  and  a  wrinkle  seems 
to  be  playing  at  hide-and-seck  a- 
round  the  corners  of  the  ma8ter*8 
mouth !  He  mounts  behind  the  desk ; 
his  hand  is  before  his  eyes;  and 
he  coughs  inwardly  to  conceal  his 
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emotion.  Ye  gods!  is  it  possible  ? — 
he  begins,  in  all  the  mantling  glory 
of  an  illumined  countenance,  “  to 
speak,*"  whilst  the  boys  of  the  high 
class  are  **  shelfing  their  books,** 
and  securing  their  hats ;  and  those 
nearest  to  the  door  have  their 
thumbs  upon  the  sneck.  Y et  still  the 
silence  is  as  deep  as  the  forest  pause 
under  the  untouched  thunder- cloud, 
or  the  culprit*s  heed  ere  his  sentence 
is  read  out  to  him. — “  Boys,  1  have 

been  asked - **  but  to  proceed  is 

impossible ;  not  an  individual,  within 
hearing,  but  understands  the  finished 
import  of  that  exordium  ;  not  a  boy, 
beyond  ear-shot,  who  can  mistake 
for  a  moment  the  language  of  that 
smiling  and  benignant  countenance. 
As  burst  the  water-spout  down  Caple- 
linn,  when  a  troop  of  persecutors  were 
overtaken,  and  overwhelmed  in  the 
rear — as  jwured  the  ocean  in  upon 
the  undammed  Dutch,  when  1 4,000 
perished  in  the  breach — as  roared  the 
winds  and  the  tempests  into  freedom, 
when  their  Eolian  potentate  gave 
them  their  exit  with  his  spear  ; — so 
lomll y,  so  impetuously,  and  w’ith  such 
a  rush  of  confounding  and  comming¬ 
ling  sounds,  docs  the  school- door 
now  fiy  open,  and  send  forth,  with 
choakedand  irapedimented  discharge, 
boy  after  boy,  all  stewed,  and  rolled, 
and  lacerated.  The  play,  the  play, 
the  play  !’*  rings  amidst  the  school, 
bursts  through  the  windows,  escapes 
at  the  folding-door,  and  pours  out 
into  a  thousand  diverging  rivulets, 
over  field,  and  pathway,  and  forest. 
Cato  capers,  barks,  and  pursues 
his  shadow  in  the  sunshine  ;  whilst 
hand  after  hand  is  laid  upon  his 
smooth  head,  and  glossy  back,  and 
bushy  tail ; — and  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  streams,  and  W'oods,  and  parks, 
are  incontinently  peopled  with  joy¬ 
ous  visitors  !  Some  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  “  gravel  walk,”  stripped,  and 
disencumbered,  even  down  to  the 
shirt  and  breeches — the  light-armed 
Velites  of  England  and  Scotland,** 
**  the  dools,**  or  the  “  shinty.** — 
Others  have  drifted  away  into  the 
Castle-wood,  and  are  providing  them¬ 
selves  with  tlie  unerring  bow,  or  the 
matchless  club.  Some  are  lashing 
the  pool,  to  little  purpose,  by  Por- 
ter’s-hole,  or  Cample  Craigs  ;**  whilst 
another  detachment  have  succeeded 
in  exalting  a  dragon,  and  arc  loading 


his  disk  with  messenger  after  mes¬ 
senger,  of  regular,  but  meaningless 
dispatch.  A  few  drones,  and  one  or 
two  whom  the  schoolmaster’s  wife 
has  doomed  to  endure  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  medicine,  are  seen  hovering, 
in  spiritless  saunter,  about  the  school 
walls,  as  a  few  straggling  bees  are 
observed  to  keep  languidly  wheeling 
about  their  hives,  even  after  their 
associates  have  perished,  and  their 
winter  treasure  has  been  removed. 

Various,  and  oftentimes  not  a  little 
ingenious  were  the  schemes  resorted 
to  by  us,  in  order  to  procure  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  a  play-day.**  If  any 
of  the  house -boarders*  parents  ar¬ 
rived  on  a  visit  to  the  master,  the  son 
instantly  rose  into  vast  consideration 
and  importance ;  he  was  followed  up 
the  “  close,**  withdrawn  behind  the 
school,  coaxed,  flattered,  entreated, 
threatened,  and  even  compelled  to 
go  to  his  father  and  ask  “  the  play.** 
4Vhen  no  such  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  as  this  1  have  mentioned  occur¬ 
red,  the  “  ])arish  minister**  was  re¬ 
sorted  to,  who,  by  means  of  a  letter, 
often  very  good-naturedly  inter|)osed 
his  influence  in  our  benalf.  Peti¬ 
tions,  too,  were  sometimes  framed 
in  Latin,  and  presented  by  the 
boys  of  the  high  or  most  advanced 
class,  to  the  master,  upon  his  ap¬ 
pearance  to  convoke  the  school,  the 
success  of  which  depended  entirely 
upon  the  humour  in  which  the  party 
addressed  chanced  to  be  at  the  time. 
And  when  every  other  shift  and  de¬ 
vice  failed,  there  still  remained  one 
method  which,  more  than  once,  was 
found  to  prove  completely  successful. 
Our  worthy  master  had,  during  his 
early  life,  been  overtaken  upon  a 
wild  and  solitary  muir  by  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  and  had  seen,  close  by  him,  a 
large  flock  of  sheep,  with  the  shep¬ 
herd  *  and  his  two  dogs,  laid  dead  in 
an  instant  by  an  electric  stroke ;  he 
had  even  felt  the  shock  in  his  own 
person,  but,  happily,  only  slightly. 
It  is  not  surely  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  ever  after  this  dreadful  ocemr- 
rence  his  mind  should  retain  a  kind 
of  superstitious  timidity  during 
thunder,  and  that  the  very  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  storm,  or  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  dinnling,**  completely  unnerv¬ 
ed  him,  and  rendered  him  unfit  for 
the  discharge  of  his  ordiniuy  du¬ 
ties  in  the  school.  Of  this  pecu* 
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liarity  or  weakness  in  our  excellent  seemed  completely  to  have  failed, 
preceptor  s  character,  we  were  fully  when  a  loud  and  rattling  peal  ran 
aware,  and  contrived  occasionally,  as  quickly,  and  amidst  a  confused 
well  as  in  the  instance  1  am  about  to  bustling,  agitated  whispering,  a 


particularize,  to  turn  it  to  account.  round  the  school.  **  Did  you  see  the 
All  ordinary  expedients  to  obtain  flash “Where  did  it  come  from  ? 
the  play  had  been  resorted  to,  but  in  —That’s  awful  loud— it’s  dreadful 
vain  j  the  master  ^  remained  inexor-  near  now  !”  &c.  &c.  perambulated 
able,  and  even  indicated,  by  the  pet-  and  pervaded  the  whole  school  in  an 
tish  impatience  of  his  refusal,  that  it  instant.  The  master  descended 
would  go  hard  with  some  shoulders  quickly  from  his  desk,  cast  an  alann- 


and  Anger  ends,  and  even  breeches, 
during  the  day.  A  convocation, 
**  sub  diu,  et  more  Germanico,”  was 
held,  and  measures  were  adopted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  day  was  favourable 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  hot  sultry 
day  in  the  glorious  month  of  Ju- 


ed  and  a  despairing  look  towards  the 
window  nearest  to  him,  called  u]K)n 
his  dog  Cato  to  accompany  him  across 
the  area,  pronouncing  the  words, 
“  Go  home,  boys,  go  immediately 
home,  boys,”  in  the  most  hurried 
manner ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  was 


ly.  White,  towering,  and  somewhat  snugly  lodged,  with  the  curtains 
dusky  clouds  sat  around  the  horizon,  drawn,  and  the  room  windows  shut, 
and  occasionally  a  dark  and  porten-  in  his  bed,  and  beneath  the  blankets, 
tous  detached  fragment  advanced  up-  trembling  all  the  while  like  an  aspen 
on  the  sun,  and  obscured  his  beams,  leaf.  1 1  may  be  proper,  for  the  bene 
Yet  the  day  was  a  fine  day,  and,  in  fit  of  those  who  are  not  in  the  secret, 
fact,  indicated  nothing  but  heat,  fair  to  add,  that  a  “  thunder  spalc,”  skil- 
weather,  and  sunshine.  fully  whirled  beneath  the  school-yard 

The  master  advanced  from  his  **  dike,”  suggested  the  notion  of  the 


porch-way  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
nis  attention  was  immediately  arrest¬ 
ed  by  the  blank  and  apparently  agi¬ 
tated  countenances  of  a  considerable 


distant,  whilst  a  jwinted  and  jagged 
stone,  torn  from  a  fence,  and  trailed 
rapidly  but  skilfully  over  the  inequa 
lilies  of  the  outside  school-house  wall. 


number  of  the  elder  boys,  who  hav-  represented  the*  more  approximated 
ing  deserted  their  play,  stood  with  thunder-clap ;  and  that  a  few  drops 


the  implements  in  their  hands,  eyeing  of  rain  which  chanced  soon  after 
the  heavens,  and  piercing,  as  it  were,  wards  to  descend,  conferred,  in  the 
with  earnest  enquiry  and  alarm,  into  mind  of  our  over-reached  and  terri 
the  very  bowels  of  a  black  cloud  fied  master,  an  air  of  consistency  and 
which  overshadowed  them.  They  verity  upon  the  whole  transaction, 
did  not  appear  to  observe  the  master, 

so  intent  were  they  upon  the  object  Here  my  Uncle  has  a  long  digr< 
of  observation,  until  his  voice  at  their  sion  upon  interesting  or  amiable,  ai 
very  backs  imperatively  dismissed  uninteresting  or  forbidding  peculi 
them  to  school.  The  master,  how-  rities ;  the  drift  and  tendency 


Here  my  Uncle  has  a  long  digres 
sion  upon  interesting  or  amiable,  and 
uninteresting  or  forbidding  peculia¬ 
rities  ;  the  drift  and  tendency  of 


ever,  cast  his  eyes  upwards,  and  we  which  is  to  prove,  that 
could  observe  through  the  school  is  of  the  latter  description  ;  and  that 
windows,  that  he  did  not  seem  quite  the  individual  who  was,  in  this  case, 
comfortable ;  at  this  instant,  a  nol-  so  liable  to  it,  was  endowed  in  many 
low  and  seemingly  distant  sound  was  respects  with  the  most  manly,  and  in 
heard ;  ''  hist !  hist !”  ran  in  electric  all  respects  with  the  most  amiable 
whispers  through  the  school,  along  and  interesting  qualities, 
the  area,  and  up  to  the  master’s  very  The  sisterhood,  whom,  in  refer 
elbow,  who  was  now  turning  the  ence  to  this  and  the  foregoing  paper. 


corner  of  the  school,  hastening  in-  I  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  consulted, 
wards—'"  Did  you  hear  that,  Tam  ?”  return  me  regularly  the  same  re 
— what  was’t,  Ellic  ? — ^it’s  thunder,  sponse,  delivered,  however,  in  some 
Watty — it*8  surely  thunder !” — The  what  of  a  peevish  tone  and  manner 
master  entered,  locked  the  door,  and  — "  Provided  he  says  naething  al^ut 
though  evidently  troubled  in  soul,  t«,  we  care  na  a  neeille’se'e  what  low 
mounted  behind  the  desk,  and  re-  stuff*  and  nonsense  he  tell  about  him 
peated  the  morning  prayer.  All  ap-  self — so  you  see  mjr "  imprimatur 
pea^  to  be  lost,  and  the  scheme  is  legal,  and  I  remain  yours, 
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'  vious  to  need  explanation.  The 

Mr  Col  man's  Law  of  Java/*  scenic  effect  of  the^wa/e  is  very  inge- 
mentioned  in  one  of  my  last  letters,  niously  heightened.  The  heroine  is 
continues  to  be  acted,  and  has  sue-  about  to  be  shot  (by  archers)  for 
ceeded  much  better  than  it  deserved,  disobedience  to  the  reasonable  com- 
It  is  called  a  new  play  ;  but  there  is  mand  of  the  Chief,  that  she  should 
hardly  any  thing  new  in  it,  if  1  ex-  love  him,  at  the  very  instant  when 
cept  a  good  deal  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  hero  rushes  in  with  the  poison 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  ’  plot :  in  one  hand,  and  his  father  with  the 
the  former  is  in  the  grandest  style  of  law  in  the  other.  Here  the  curtain 
flash  and  fustian  ;  and  though  bom-  falls. 

bast  is  common  enough  now-a-days.  The  comic  part  of  the  dialogue  is 
this  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  considerably  better  than  the  serious: 
yet  introduced  even  upon  the  stage :  it  possesses  humour,  •  which  is  now 
it  goes  beyond  the  Mountaineers’*  rather  a  rarity  on  the  stage,  unless 

of  the  same  author,  so  that  those  who  people,  like  Mr  T - H - ,  take 

have  not  seen  it,  will  be  able  to  form  puns  for  humour.  Fawcet,  Liston, 
something  like  a  notion  of  it.  It  is  and  Jones,  do  their  utmost  to  keep 
to  be  hoiHjd,  that  the  success  of  the  up  the  life  of  the  piece.  Liston  may 
Lawof  Java**  will  not  warrant  imita-  be  considered  the  representative  of 
tions:  Mr  1) — d  himself  must  despair  modern  travellers ;  not  those 
of  coming  up  with  the  original:  in  tt  wu 

..  -O.-  **  Whn  KPrrnr  a  rontinpnt. 
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tiering  into  any  popular  air,  that 
sometimes  lie  nearly  forgets  the  me¬ 
lody.  It  should  be  with  the  notes 
of  an  air,  as  with  the  incidents  of  a 
story  ;  they  should  follow  each  other 
in  easy  and  natural  succession.  Miss 
Stephens  sung  some  ballads  with 
great  sweetness,  and  was  well  second¬ 
ed  in  a  duet  by  Duruset. 

Racine,^  in  the  preface  to  his 

Bajazet,*'  lays  it  down  as  a  rule, 
(though  far  be  it  from  me  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  French  rules  of  the  stage,) 
that  if  you  cannot  take  a  story  a 
thousand  years  old,  you  must  lay 
the  scene  a  thousand  miles  off  *.  M  r 
Colman  has  obeyed  this  injunction ; 
but  he  obtained  his  rule  for  com¬ 
pounding  characters  from  the  modern 
and  ridiculous  mode  of  writing  plays 
for  a  particular  set  of  actors ;  so  that 
if,  some  years  afterwards,  there  be  any 
thing  worth  reviving,  it  will  rarely 
hapjien  that  it  can  be  done  with  suc¬ 
cess  :  the  suit  of  clothes  will  fit  only 
the  man  they  were  made,  for.  It 
must  seldom  occur  that  a  company 
of  performers,  of  the  same  peculiar 
cast,  can  be  collected  again.  The  re¬ 
mark  I  have  made  will  apply  to  the 
majority  of  the  profitable  pieces 
brought  out  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

London,  June  Ij/* 

Liston  had  his  final  benefit  at  Co¬ 
vent-Garden  the  night  before  last, 
when  he  undertook,  not  to  say.  per¬ 
formed,  the  part  of  Sir  Bashful  Con¬ 
stant,  in  Murphy's  comedy  of  ^‘The 
Way  to  Keep  Him." 

This  play  is  like  Lord  North's 
Administration.  The  reader  does  not 
perhaps  directly  see  the  resemblance ; 
but  Burke  speaking  of  the  above  co¬ 
alition,  called  it  **  a  patched  and  pie¬ 
bald  composition:"  so  is  The  Way 
to  Keep  Him."  It  was  originally  an 
afterpiece,  and  was  often  performed 
in  that  capacity ;  but  it  occurred  to 
the  author,  that  he  had  been  to  blame 
in  not  maldng  it  a  five-act  comedy : 
accordingly  he  went  to  work  in  his 
off-hand  way,  and  by  lengthening 

•  Vcloigitement  dcs  pays  repare  en 
quclque  sorte  la  trop  grande proximiii  det 
temp*  ;  car  le  peuple  nc  met  guere  dr 
difference  entre  ee  qui  c$ty  «  fote  ainsi 
parlcr,  d  mille  ant  de  lui,  et  ce  qui  en  est 
a  mille  liettii. 
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some  of  the  scenes,  adding  others, 
and  inserting  two  new  characters, 
(Sir  Bashful  and  Lady  Constant,) 
he  accomplished  his  object,  but  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  free  from  de¬ 
fects. 

In  attempting  the  part  of  Sir  Basli- 
ful  Constant,  Liston  has  obviously 
stepped  out  of  his  department— broad, 
dry  humour, — and  has  fairly  offered 
himself  as  an  object  of  criticism. 
Many  who  write  on  theatricals  are 
of  opinion,  that  on  such  occasions  the 
performer  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  remark.  There  is  no  reason 
for  this  exemption ;  for  on  Iwinefit 
nights,  the  actor  is  allowed  his  own 
choice — he  takes  what  cast  of  part  he  • 
likes,  and  challenges  observation. 
When  Liston  first  came  uiwn  the 
stage,  he  imagined  that  his  forte  was 
tragedy  and  pathos.  How  he  arrived 
at  such  a  notion,  cs|>ecially  with  his 
countenance,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess : 
it  was  indeed  ‘‘  putting  a  strange  face 
upon  his  own  perfections."  That 
he  retained  the  opinion  till  lately,  we 
have  proof  in  his  attempt  to  perform 
Octavian,  not  as  mock-tragedy,  or 
what  maybe  termed  acting-travestie; 
but  with  all  possible  gravity — I  mean 
gravity  on  the  part  of  the  actor  ;  and 
the  audience  could  hardly  laugh  at 
the  melancholy,  yet  ridiculous  failure 
of  so  deserving  a  favourite.  The 
common  quotation — 

“  A  man’s  true  standard  ’tis  not  hard  to 
find. 

But  each  man’s  secret  standard  is  his 
mind — ” 

may  be  applied  to  actors  as  well  as 
authors  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  from 
this  new  effort  on  Thursday  last, 
whether  Liston  is  yet  convinced  that 
he  is  in  his  proper  sphere  in  the  narts 
which  are  usually  assigned  to  nim. 
When,  on  a  fonner  benefit  night,  he 
played  Opheha;  it  was  obvious  that 
iiis  only  purpose  was  to  draw  a 
house  :  absurd  as  this  exhibition  was, 
it  m^  be  forgiven,  after  the  “  Ham¬ 
let  Travestie"  of  Mr  Poole.  The 
actor’s  object  was  the  same,  but  more 
innocent  in  its  execution,  when  he 
presented  himself  to  the  audience, 
mounted  upon  that  most  fiatient, 
most  harmless,  and^  most  abused  of 
all  God’s  creatures." 

It  requires  great,  and  very  peculiar 
talent,  in  any  actor,  to  render  the 
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part  of  Sir  Bashful  Constant  effec-  well  supported;  and  all  that  it  is 
tive.  His  name  indicates  his  nature ;  necessary  to  say  of  Miss  Foote,  as 
and,  barring  two  or  three  expressions.  Lady  Constant,  is,  that  she  looked 
he  is  generally  a  gentleman.  To  have  as  pretty  as  ever, 
made  him  perfectly  so,  would  have  On  this  occasion,  Mrs  Liston  took 
been  inconsistent,  for  the  error  of  his  leave  of  the  public,  in  a  sort  of  mock 
character  arises  from  not  having  kept  address,  and  mock  duet,  between  her 
good  company.  Murphy,  therefore,  and  her  husband.  Perhaps  some 
who  could  draw  polished  gentlemen,  might  think  this  mode  of  retiring  not 
carefully  guards  the  audience  against  quite  as  decorous  as  if  the  lady  had 
expecting  him  to  be  completely  finish-  shed  a  few  sentimental  tears,  after  a 
ed  and  refined.  However,  Liston  few  pathetic  expressions  of  gratitude, 
rendered  the  part  considerably  more  obligation,  regret,  &c.  There  was, 
vulgar  and  coarse  than  was  the  clear  nevertheless,  a  great  deal  more  of 
intention  of  the  author  ;  for  though  truth  and  sincerity  in  it.  Actors  and 
this  actor  is  a  very  gentlemanly  man  actresses  neither  care  about  the  pub- 
off  the  stage,  he  cannot  even  put  on  lie,  nor  the  public  about  them,  ex- 
the  look  of  a  gentleman  upon  it.  His  cepting  as  they  contribute  to  each 
scenes  with  Lady  Constant  were  the  other’s  advantage.  Mrs  Liston  never 
best,  because  they  were  of  a  more  de-  w’as  any  thing  more  than  a  very 
cisive  character ;  but  he  failed  where-  sw'eet  singer  of  ballads  and  simple 
ever  the  least  delicacy  was  required,  music,  and  she  continues  so  still. 
His  bashfulness  was  rather  the  awk-  What  may  be  her  motive  for  with- 
ward  shyness  of  a  booby,  than  the  drawing  from  public  notice,  I  know 
withdrawing  timidity  of  a  man  of  not. 

education,  who  w'ants  the  confidence  The  entertainments  of  the  evening 
which  is  acquired  by  mixing  in  so-  terminated  with  ‘‘  The  Highland 
ciety.  On  the  whole,  the  j>erform-  Reel,”  and  by  his  performance  of  the 
ance  was  flat ;  and,  probably,  since  character  of  Shelty,  Liston  proved  to 
Bannister  left  the  stage,  the  part  has  what  style  of  acting  he  should  limit 
never  been  very  well  acted.  It  was  himself.  When  he  goes  out  of  his 
rendered  heavier  by  Liston  not  al-  W’ay,  he  must  take  the  consequences, 
ways  being  at  home  in  the  dialogue :  . 

as  he  did  not  expect  to  be  called  5i)on  ^ 

again  to  undertake  the  character,  he  London,  June  Sih. 

did  not  seem  to  have  bestowal  any  Benefits  at  this  season  of  the  year 
great  pains  in  getting  his  part ;  ac-  follow  each  other  rapidly  :  Kean  had 
cordingly,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  his  at  Drury- Lane  the  day  before 
sj>eak,  and  perhaps  to  say  something  yesterday.  The  bill  offered  much 
suddenly  arising  out  of  what  had  novelty  and  variety,  viz.  a  portion  of 
been  just  remarked,  he  w'as  obliged  Massinger’s  “  Roman  Actor,”  whicli 
to  wait  for  his  cnc  from  the  prompt-  has  not  been  heard  of  on  the  stage 
er,  and  the  business  of  the  stage  for  a  century ;  the  Mountaineers,” 
stood  still.  His  bye-play  w’as  ge-  Kean  sustaining  the  part  of  Detavian, 
nerally  good.  in  which  he  has  not  appeared  for  a 

Charles  Kemble  acted  Lovcmorc,  long  interval ;  and  “  the  Watch- 
and  though  not,  in  general,  a  good  man,”  Tom  Tug  by  Kean,  with  all 
actor  of  gentlemen,  he  shone  to  great  the  original  songs.  One  would  have 
advantage  by  the  side  of  Liston.  He  thought,  with  this  actor’s  reputation, 
apjK'ared  quite  an  elegant  and  ac-  that  here  w'as  enough  to  attract  a 
complished  man  of  fashion  ;  while  full  house;  but  the  pit  was  far  from 
ISir  Brilliant,  in  the  hands  of  Jones,  crowded  even  at  half  price,  the  boxes 
much  more  resembled  an  attorney's  during  no  part  of  the  evening  wert; 
clerk  dressed  out  for  some  dancing-  more  than  one-third  full,  and  the 
master’s  ball.  He  is  the  most  flip-  galleries  were  very  empty.  It  may 
pant,  superficial  actor  on  the  stage ;  seem  difflcult  to  account  for  this  cir- 
he  whisks  about  the  scene  with  great  cumstance,  recollecting  the  overflow 
animal  spirits,  but  not  a  syllable  he  Kean  obtained  last  year,  and  the 

utters  ever  makes  the  sligntest  im-  magnificent  presents  made  to  him  the 

pression.  The  female  characters,  by  year  before :  but  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
Alrs  Fawcet  and  Mrs  Davidson,  wxre  sure  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
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a  week  before  his  benefit  took  place, 
he  had  announced,  I  will  say  with 
characteristic  liberality,  that  the 
whole  proceeds  should  be  applied  to 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  sufferers.  Had 
he  been  more  considerate,  he  would 
Jiave  waited  until  the  night  was 
])assed,  and  would  then  have  given 
the  sum  he  obtained  to  the  pending 
subscription.  There  are  many  thou¬ 
sands  who  would  bestow  their  money 
freely,  as  a  matter  of  individual  pa¬ 
tronage,  who  would  not  contribute 
sixpence  to  a  great  public  charity, 
where  their  names  would  remain  un¬ 
known,  and  their  bounty  confounded 
with  that  of  others.  Had  the  price 
of  admission  to  the  boxes  been  a 
guinea  eaeh,  with  a  promise  that  the 
names  of  the  donors  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  new^spapers,  there 
w'ould  not  have  been  a  seat  unoccu¬ 
pied  : — 

hmtantur  hamns  dona.  See, 

The  chief  attraction  held  out  by 
Kean,  to  me,  at  least,  was  the  intro¬ 
ductory  piece  taken  from  Massinger. 

The  Roman  Actor’*  was  first  per¬ 
formed  in  the  year  1C20’,  at  the  time 
when  every  conventicle  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  rang  with  attacks  upon  the 
stage.  One  principal  object  of  the 
author  was  to  insert  a  vindication  of 
theatrical  representations,  and  he  did 
so  in  the  very  opening  of  his  play.  It 
had,  therefore,  a  peculiar  application 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  as  w’cll  as 
at  the  time  it  w’as  revived  by  Retter- 
ton,  about  the  year  1700,  for  just 
then  Jeremy  Collier  had  publislicd 
his  attack  upon  the  immorality  of 
the  dramatic  representations  of  Con¬ 
greve,  Dryden,  and  Vanburgh.  At 
the  present  moment,  however,  there 
is  no  such  reason  for  its  representa¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  novelty, 
and  perhaps  in  some  slight  degree  for 
the  purpose  of  complimenting  Kean. 
The  Consul  Aretinus  thus  opens  his 
accusation,  addressing  himself  to 
Paris,  the  Roman  Actor : — 

“In  thee,  as  being  the  chief  of  thy  pro¬ 
fession, 

I  do  accuse  the  quality  of  treason. 

As  libellers  against  the  State  and  Caesar.” 

The  claim  of  Kean  to  be  styled  the 
chief  of  his  profession'*  was  instant¬ 
ly  admitted  by  the  whole  house ;  the 
applause,  and  waving  of  hats  and 


handkerchiefs,  lasting  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes. 

The  whole  of  this  performance 
consisted  of  no  more  than  parts  of 
two  scenes,  (the  first  and  third,) 
which,  in  fact,  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  tragedy. 
It  is  only  to  l)e  looked  upon  as  a  piece 
of  declamation,  in  which  Paris  un¬ 
dertakes  to  vindicate  the  stage,  and 
to  prove  that  it  affords  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  encouraging  and  in¬ 
viting  virtue,  and  of  checking  and 
debasing  vice.  ( )f  course  Kean  was 
loudly  applauded  ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  he  satisfied  me,  for  he  is  never 
good  at  declamation.  He  injures 
the  effect  of  the  harangue  to  the 
Senate  in  Othello,  by  endeavouring 
to  give  too  much  point  and  weight 
to  particular  lines  and  words.  He 
had  the  same  fault  here ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  pronouncing  the  speecli  in  a 
manly,  but  conciliating  tone,  he  de¬ 
livered  it  in  a  bitter,  sarcastic  spirit, 
laying  a  most  peculiar  and  offensive 
emphasis  (offensive,  1  mean,  to  his 
judges,  the  (.'onsuls  and  Patricians) 
on  the  words  closing  every  period, 
“  we  cannot  help  it  :’*  thus, 

- “  If  there  1k’, 

Among  the  auditors,  whose  conscience 
tells  him 

lie  is  of  the  same  mould — wc  cunnut 
help  il.** 

This  mode  of  si)caking,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  looking  uinler  liis  brows 
at  his  auditors,  ba<l  the  effect  of  con¬ 
verting  the  implied  attack  ujwn  the 
('onsul,  which  follows,  into  u  direct 
accusation.  In  consecjucnce  of  this 
fragment  having  been  produced,  it 
has  l)een  reported  that  next  season 
the  whole  play  will  be  revivcil.  Kean 
may  do  much  for  it,  btit  not  enough 
to  make  it  profitably  successfuJ. 

On  his  representation  of  Octavian 
I  am  unwilling  to  say  much  ;  it  is  a 
part  unworthy  of  him,  and  it  is  a 
pity  to  see  good  acting  wasted  uimn 
such  balderdash,  ’fhe  whole  play  is 
a  compound  of  love,  sentiment,  mad¬ 
ness,  folly,  contrast,  inconsistency, 
and  improbability ;  and  the  two  plots 
have  no  more  to  do  with  each  other, 
than  Sinbad  the  Sailor  and  the  Siege 
of  Troy. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  ei¬ 
ther  for  or  against  Kean's  Tom  Tug. 
His  singing  is  tolerable ;  but  it  w'oubi 
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scarcely  be  endured,  were  it  not  for  The  interview  with  the  taunting  and 
tlie  recollection,  that  it  is  the  chief  triumphant  nobles  was  admirable, 
of  his  profession”  displaying  the  ver-  There  is,  at  present,  no  actress  on 
satility  of  his  powers.  As  this  attempt  the  stage  capable  of  sustaining  the 
failed  to  draw  a  house,  1  suppose  arduous  part  of  the  .Queen  ;  indeed, 
that,  next  year,  he  will  be  driven  to  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a 
the  expedient  of  re-exhibiting  his  an-  period  when  there  was  a  more  lamen- 
cient  feats  upon  the  tight-rope.  He  table  deficiency  of  female  tragic  ta- 
has  already  shown  himself  in  Harle-  lent,  or  when,  consequently,  there 
quin.  >  was  a  fairer  opening  for  some  new 

London,  Wth  June,  aspirant. 

Nothing  new  has  occurred  within  Kean  repeated  Othello  on  Satur- 
the  last  week,  during  which  Kean  t'ight  last.  The  public  will  not, 

lias  sustained  the  part  of  Cardinal  ought  not  to  be  tired  of  seeing 

Wolsey  for  the  fifth  time.  I  men-  in  tWs  character.  Macready  has 

tioned,  last  month,  that  he  w^as  about  recently  attempted  it  at  Covent-Gar- 
to  appear  in  the  character.  Dr  John-  den;  but  the.  constant  struggle,  on 
son,  celebrated  more  for  the  boldness  part,  not  to  imitate  Kean,  marred 
than,  perhaps,  for  the  justice  of  his  his  best  exertions,  so  that  he  appeared 
criticisms,  asserts  of  this  play,  (I  to  play  under  the  restraint  of  tram- 
forget  where,  but  I  am  positive  as  ^nels.  Nevertheless,  I  admit  his  su- 
to  his  words,)  that  the  genius  of  periority  in  the  scene  before  the  Se- 
Shakespeare  comes  in  and  goes  out  nate,  though  in  no  other.  Young 
with  Queen  C’atharine  adding.  Played  lago  to  Macready,  but  not  in 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  a  manner  to  add  to  his  reputation  ; 
either  “  imagining  or  writing”  the  rendered  the  villainy  of  the 

rest.  He  must  have  forgotten  that  Pa^i' s®  palpable,  that  it  is  necessary 
tliere  w^as  such  a  personage  as  Cardi-  suppose  Othello  not  merely  a  ge- 
nal  ^V^olsey  in  it.  nerous  and  unsuspecting  soldier,  but 

Without  question,  the  part  of  WoL  an  absolute  drivelling  ideot,  to  be  im- 
sey  is  secondary  to  that  of  Catharine  posed  upon  by  it.  Mr  Cooper  s  lago, 
in  the  play,  and  it  maintained  that  at  Drury- Lan^e,  was  at  least  free 
rank  in  the  times  of  Kemble  and  defect,  and,  upon  tlie 

Mrs  Siddoiis;  but  it  is  different  in  ®  striking,  it  was  a 

the  hands  of  Kean  and  Mrs  M  est :  respectable  performance, 

for  tlie  latter,  though,  in  characters  Nothing  new  is  promised  by  the 
of  less  weight  and  dignity,  a  gooil  managers  of  cither  of  the  winter 
and  pleasing  actress,  is  altogether  tin-  theatres;  and  it  is  probable  that  t  c 
equal  to  the  burden.  On  the  other  season  will  end  without  a  freM  piMC, 
hand,  Kean  is  superior  to  some  por-  o  fresh  performs.  We  hear  that 
tions  of  the  character  ofWolsey,  and  ll^^ce  pens  are,  at  this  monient,  cm- 
therefore  gives  it  a  prominence  at  ployed  in  putting  Nigel  into  a 
present  which  does  not  really  belong  theatrical  form ;  but  these  redacteurs 
to  it.  I  do  not  mean  tliat  the  part,  m  time  this  season,  for 

as  a  whole,  is  well  suited  to  him;  but  Covent-Garden  or  I^ry-Lane.  1 
no  man  has  yet  done  particular  to  see  it  very  shortly  announ- 

scenes  better  than  he  has  performed  5^  ®t  some  of  the  minor  hou&s. 
them.  I  refer,  especially,  here,  to  variety  and  contrast  of  the  c  a- 

the  conclusion  of  the  third  act,  and  racters,  and  the  striking  nature  ol 
to  the  most  touching  speech,  some  of  the  inadents,  prorai^  o 

«  c..  r  11  a  i-aai  j  1  makc  U  E  succcssful  drEmatic  cxhiDi- 

So,  farewell  to  the  httlc  good  vou  bear  .  • 

c.  _  *  lion. 
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Works  preparing  for  Puhlivation 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON.  A  series  of  spirited  Etchings  of  Views, 

Mr  Montgomery  will  publish,  in  a  few  &c.  are  nearly  ready  for  publication,  iU 
^ys,  a  work,  entitled.  Songs  of  Ziun,  be-  lustrative  of,  and  forming  a  valuable  ac- 
ing  imitations  of  the  Psalms,  in  verse.  quisition  to,  Faulkner’s  “  History  and 
Shortly  will  be  published  by  subscrip-  Antiquities  of  Kensington,”  from  origi- 
tion,  with  a  jx)rtrait.  Memoirs  of  the  nal  drawings  by  Robert  Banks. 

Life  of  Charles  Alfred  Stothard,  F.S.A.,  Mr  Busby  is  about  to  publish  the  Plan 
author  of  “  the.  Monumental  Effigies  of  and  Elevation  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  City 
Great  Britain,”  with  some  account  of  a  of  Washington,  from  measurements  taken, 
journey  in  the  Netherlands.  By  Mr  Charles  and  documents  obtained  on  the  spot,  by 
Stothard,  author  of  “  Letters  written  himself,  in  1819. 
during  a  Tour  through  Normandy,  Bri-  Shortly  will  be  published,  Cumnor,  and 
tanny,  and  other  parts  of  France.”  other  Plays  and  Poems,  by  E.  B.  Impey, 

Speedily  will  be  publislied,  of  the  same  M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
size  as  the  “  Introduction  to  Geology,  by  Traditional  Tales  of  the  English  and 
the  Rev.  W.  D.  Coneybeare  and  W.  Phil-  Scottish  Peasantry,  by  Allan  Cunning- 
lips,”  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  ham,  are  in  the  press. 

Fossils :  being  a  compilation  of  such  in-  Scholastica  Dcxrtrina,  or  Lectures  to 
formation  as  may  assist  the  student  in  Young  Gentlemen  at  Boarding-school, 
obtaining  the  necessary  knowledge  re-  on  the  various  Branches  of  a  Liberal 
specting  these  substances,  and  their  con-  Education,  with  a  characteristic  view  of 
nection  with  the  formation  of  the  earth,  the  most  approved  elementary  books  of 
By  Jas.  Parkinson,  Esq.  author  of  the  instruction,  also  on  the  conduct  and  du- 
Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World.”  ties  of  life,  are  preparing  for  publica** 
Mr  Dunlop,  author  of  the  “  History  tion,  by  J.  K.  Kent  of  Rupton  Seminary, 
of  Fiction,*’  has  a  new  work  in  the  press,  Herts. 

entitled,  the  History  of  Roman  Litera-  Miss  Scott,  of  Kendal,  has  in  the  press 
ture,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  Au-  a  volume  of  Poems,  original  and  selected, 
gustan  age,  in  two  volumes,  octavo.  A  new  edition  of  Newton’s  Principia, 

Malpas,  by  the  author  of  the  Cava-  from  the  famous  Jesuit  edition,  with  all 
lier,”  and  Roche  Blanche,  by  Miss  A.  M.  their  notes,  will  spe^ily  be  published. 
Porter,  are  nearly  ready  for  publication.  from  the  Glasgow  University  press,  cor- 
Mr  Lewis,  teacher  of  Chess,  is  about  rected  by  a  Cambridge  scholar, 
to  publish  Elements  of  that  Interesting  The  Modem  Art  of  Fencing,  by  Le 
and  Scientific  Game,  in  one  small  volume,  Sieur  Guzman  Rolando,  of  the  Acadimie 
with  diagrams.  des  Armes,  is  in  the  press.  A  Techincal 

The  River  Derwent,  and  other  Poems,  Glossary,  in  French  and  English,  of  the 
by  W.B.Clark,  B.A.  Jesus  CollegCjCam-  Terms  which  relate  to  the  Use  of  the 
bridire.  will  annesr  next  month.  Sword,  is  added  ,  and  the  whole  is  care- 
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EDINBURGH. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication, 
Observations  on  the  Cure  and  Pathology 
of  the  formidable  disease  termed  Puer|)e- 
ral  Fever,  which  has  been  so  very  fatal  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
Together  with  a  fair  and  imj^artial  Re¬ 
view  of  Opinions  entertained  on  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject.  The  facts  detailed,  and 
the  successful  methods  of  cure  recom¬ 
mended.,  are  the  results  of  actual  practice 
and  patient  pathological  research.  By 
John  Mackintosh,  M.D. 

Preparing  for  publication.  The  Youth 
of  Reginald  Dalton.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Adam 
Blair.” 

Xapoleon  in  Exik — This  interesting 
work,  w^hich  is  expected  to  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month,  is  very  si¬ 
milar  in  style  to  the  entertaining  life  of 
Johnson  by  Boswell.  It  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Najx)leon’s  owm  remarks,  in 
his  own  words,  written  down  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  during  three  years  of  the  most  un¬ 
restrained  communication. 

Professor  Dunbar  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  the  second  volume  of  DalzePs 
Collectanea  Grajca  Majora.  The  Text  of 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Appollonius  Rho- 
dius,  will  be  cc^rrected,  according  to  the 
principles  stated  in  the  Essay  upon  the 
Versification  of  Homer,  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Professor’s  Pros(xlia  Gra?ca :  the 
whole  of  the  Text  wull  undergo  the  most 
careful  revision,  and  will  l)e  augmented 
by  one  of  the  Nemean  Odes  of  Pindar ; 
and  a  very  considerable  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  Notes,  explanatory  of  difficult  pas¬ 
sages,  Ac.  will  be  given. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
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lished,  by  subscription,  in  one  volume 
1 2mo.  price  5s.  boards,  Lowran  Castle ; 
or.  The  Wild  Boar  of  Curridoo,  with  other 
Tales ;  illustrative  of  the  Superstitions,  the 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  Galloway.  By 
Robert  TYotter,  Student  of  Medicine. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will  be 
published,  in  one  volume,  foolscap  8vo. 
handsomely  printed,  with  engraved  title- 
page,  ahd  vignette  view  of  Edinburgh, 
price  9s.  in  b^ds.  The  Poetry  contained 
in  the  Novels,  Tales,  and  Romances  of 
the  “  Author  of  Waverley with  short 
introductory  notices  from  the  Prose. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will  be 
-published,  in  one  volume,  foolscap  8vo. 
illustrated  with  engravings.  Memoirs  of 
George  Heriot,  Jeweller  to  King  James  I. 
with  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Hospi¬ 
tal  founded  by  him  at  Edinburgh. 

*,*  The  subject  of  these  Memoirs  is  a 
prominent  character  in  “  The  Fortune.s 
of  Nigel,”  by  the  Author  of  Waverley. 

On  the  first  of  July  will  be  published, 
•price  4s.  No.  I.-  of  The  Scottish  Cripto- 
gamic  Flora ;  or,  Coloured  Figures  and 
Descriptions  of  Cryptogamic  Plants  found 
in  Scotland,  and  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
order  Fungi.  By  Robert  Kaye  Greville, 
Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Member  of  the  Wernerian 
-Natural  Society,  Ac.  Ac. 

Nearly  ready,  in  two  thick  volumes 
8vo.  with  a  Map  of  the  Highlands  of 
•Scotland,  denoting  the  districts  of  coun- 
.ties  inhabited  by  the  Highland  Clans, 
price  £.lii8s.  in  boards,  A  new  edition  of 
Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and 
Present  State  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land;  with  Details  of  the  Military  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Highland  Regiments.  By 
Colonel  David  Stew'art. 


Works  ptrjhiring  for  Publication* 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  Cottager’s  Agricultural  Compa¬ 
nion.  By  W.  Salisbury.  12mo.  2s. 

A  Monograph  on  the  British  Grasses. 
By  George  Graves,  F.L.S.  No.  2.  4s.  6d. 
and  6s. 

A  New  System  of  National  and  Prac¬ 
tical  xVgriculture ;  w’ith  Hints  for  impro¬ 
ving  Estates.  By  R.  Donald.  2s.  stitched. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Memoranda,  illustrative  of  Egyptian 
Tombs;  also.  Remarks  on  Mummies, 
small  8vo.  is. 

Remains  of  a  Roman  Villa  at  Bignor, 
in  Sussex.  £.12iil2s.  boards. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Detailed  Print  and  Description  of 
the  Magnifictmt  Suspended  Bridge  over 


the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  in  the  United 
States  of  America ;  from  measurements 
taken  on  the  spot  in  the  year  1819.  By 
—  Busby. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Grecian  Architecture ;  with  an 
Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Art  in  Greece.  By  George  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  K.T.  Ac.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  John  Soane,  Esq.  Ac.  on 
the  Subject  of  the  New  Churches.  By 
an  Architect.  2s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Richard  Baynes’s  Catalogue  of  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  Books  for  1822  and  1823.  8vo. 
2s.  fid. 

Longman  and  Co’s.  Catalogue  of  Old 
Books  for  1S22.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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yionthfy  Lttst  oj  AVw  Puhlicaiions, 


biography. 

Life  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Richard  Alal- 
t  ravers,  an  English  Gentleman  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  Kis. 

Memoirs,  Historical  and  ('ritical,  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lord  Byron, 
with  Anecdotes  of  some  of  his  Conteni- 
jioraries.  8vo.  146. 

Memoirs  of  C.  B.  Brown,  the  American 
Novelist.  By  Wm.  Dunlap.  8vo.  10s.  bds. 

The  Miscellaneous  Tracts  of  the  late 
W.  Withering,  M.D.  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life  and  Character.  2  vols.  8vo.  iMii7s. 

An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cib¬ 
ber,  Comedian  ;  containing  an  Historical 
View  of  the  Stage  in  his  own  time.  By 
Edmund  Bellchambers.  8vo.  12s. 

Memoir  and  Select  Remains  of  an  only 
Son.  By  Thomas  Durant,  Poole.  2  vols. 
12mo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  John  Goodwin,  A.M. 
comprising  an  Account  of  his  Opinions 
and  Writings,  and  of  several  public  Trans- 
iictions  during  the  Civil  Wars.  By  I'ho- 
mas  Jackson.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  with  a  line 
portrait. 


BOTANY. 


Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Botany. 
Part  I.  By  Anthony  Tod  Thomson, 
F.L.S.  8vo. 


DRAMA. 


Belshazzar ;  a  dramatic  poem.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Milman,  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Innocent  Usurper ;  a  musical 
Drama,  founded  upon  the  Demofoonte  of 
Metastasio,  as  odered  to  the  managers 
of  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  June  1819. 
By  an  Amateur.  Post  8vo. 

Julian,  the  Apostate ;  a  dramatic  poem. 
By  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  Hunt,  Bart.  8vo. 
The  Law  of  Java.  8vo.  28.  Cd. 


EDUCATION. 


The  Universal  Catechist,  or  Text-Book, 
the  chief  Branches  of  Human  Know’- 
ige,  in  Question  and  Answer.  By  Jas. 
itchell,  A.M.  With  200  engravings, 
u  bound. 

The  Classical  Collector’s  Vade-Mecum ; 
intaining  accurate  lists  of  the  Polyglot, 
ebrew',  Greek,  and  Latin  Bibles,  Greek 
^taments,  as  also  of  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
an  Authors,  known  as  Editiones  Prin- 
pcs,  Aldinc,  Stephens’s.  1  vol.  18mo. 
Plans  for  the  Government  and  Liberal 
istruction  of  Boys,  in  large  numbers ; 
■awn  from  experience.  8vo.  Ts.  6d.  bds. 
The  Teacher’s  Farewell ;  intended  as  a 
srting  Gift  to  the  Elder  Scholars  leaving 
inday  Schools;  comprising  Hints  for 
leir  future  Conduct  in  Life  ;  adapted  to 
)th  Sexes,  in  1  vol.  18mo.  By  a  Sunday- 
hool  Teacher. 


Elements  of  Thougliu  By  Isaac  Tay¬ 
lor,  jun.  12mo.  4«.  bd. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  newly  transla¬ 
ted  into  English.  By  a  Meml'er  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  8s. 

A  Celestial  Atlas,  comprising  a  Syste¬ 
matic  Display  of  the  Heavens,  in  a  Scries 
of  Thirty  Ma])s.  By  Alex.  Jamieson, 
A.M.  4to.  £.luos.  pUdn.  XMidluGd.  co¬ 
loured. 

Riddles,  Charades,  and  Conundnims, 
l8mo.  3s. 

Numerical  Games,  consisting  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Bv  Tho¬ 
mas  Holliday.  L*. Inis,  in  a  neat  box. 

Essays  on  the  Discipline  of  Children, 
particularly  as  regards  their  Jlducation. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Bumford.  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Latin  Prostxly,  con¬ 
taining  Rules  for  Quantity  in  English, 
&c.  By  R.  S.  Biyce,  M.A.  Is. 

II  Bagatello;  intended  to  facilitate  the 
Study  of  Italian  to  young  Beginners.  By 
E.  Beale.  ]2mo.  3s. 

The  Classical  English  Letter-writer,  or 
Epistolary  Selections.  4s.  6d. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  King¬ 
dom  displayed 'in  a  Scries  of  Letters. 
12mo.  7s. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Smirke’s  Shaks])eare,  No.  4,  contain¬ 
ing  Twelfth  Night.  4s. 

The  Tour  of  Paris,  {K)urtraying  the 
Characteristics  of  the  Parisian  People. 
No.  1.  8s.  plain.  12s.  coloured. 

The  British  Gallery  of  Pictures,  selec¬ 
ted  from  the  most  admired  productions 
of  the  Old  Masters  in  Great  Britain :  with 
descriptions,  &c.  By  the  late  Henry 
Tresham,  R.A.  and  W.  Y.  Ottley,  Esq. 
F.  8.  A.  ito.  £‘.1211 12s.  extra  boards; 
proofs  India  i>aper,  i,*.25ii4s. ;  coloured 
in  imitation  of  the  original  pictures, 
£.151ti4s.  in  Russia. 

Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By 
A.  Pugin.  4to. 

Britannia  Delineatat  containing  views 
drawn  on  stone.  No.  1.  158. 

Engravings  of  the  Marquis  of  Staf¬ 
ford’s  Collection  of  Pictures.  With  Re¬ 
marks,  &c.  4  vols.  4to.  i).35Hl4s.  bds. ; 
proofs,  £.71m88.;  finely  a>lourcd,  &c. 
jL  1  78m  lOs. 

Regal  Heraldry.  By  Thomas  Wille- 
ment,  heraldic  artist  to  his  Majesty.  4to. 

£.2h28. 

OEOORAPlir. 


The  Child’s  Atlas.  By  W.  Garden. 
Ninety  plates.  128.  coloured. 

OEOLOOT. 

The  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs ;  or 
Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  the  South 
Eastern  Division  of  Sussex.  By  Gideon 
Mantel),  F.L.S.  4to.  jC.3h3s. 


P08  McmDdtf  Litt  of  New  PubUcationi,  [[June 

HISTORY.  a  member  of  the  Ci^eges  of  Surgeons  of 

Illustrations,  Historical  and  Critical,  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  i2mo.  58. 
the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  By  Wil.  A  Practical  and  Historical  Treatise  on 
liam  Roscoe.  8vo.  14«.  ito.  £.lnllii6d.  Consumptive  Diseases,  deduced  from  ori- 
MEDiciNE.  ginal  Observations,  and  collected  from 

A  Case  of  Transverse  Fracture  of  the  Authors  of  all  Ages.  By  Thos.  Young, 
Patella.  By  George  Fielding.  Is.  M.D.  F.R.  and  L.S.  &c.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

The  Medical  Spectator,  two  additional  The  Pathology  of  Fever ;  being  the 
numbers.  Is.  6d.  each.  Subject  of  the  Gulstonian  Lecture  lately 

Influence  of  National  Manners  on  Fe-  delivered  at  the  Royal  Coll^  of  Physi- 
male  Life.  By  Ralph  Palin,  M.D.  8vo.  dans.  By.  J.  R.  Park,  M.D.  member 
10s.  6d.  of  the  Royal  Coll^  of  Physidans.  Svo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treat-  6s.  bds. 
ment  of  the  Gravel,  Calculus,  Ac.  By  miscellanies. 

W .  Prout,  M.D.  &C.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  The  Inquirer ;  a  collection  of  Essays, 

Essays,  Physiological  and  Practical.  Reviews,  Ac.  Part  I.  8vo.  46. 

By  James  Carson,  M.D.  8vo.  3s.  The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour ;  or  Rules 

The  Way  to  presei^  e  Health  and  at-  for  the  GenUemen  of  England.  12mo. 
tain  Longevity.  By  Robert  Thomas,  7s,  gd.  and  Os. 

M.D.  8vo.  15s.  The  Parish  Poor’s  Rate  Book.  By  J. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Me-  Ashdot^me ;  post  ito.  38. 
dicine  and  Surgery,  and  of  the  Sciences  The  Monthly  Censor ;  or  the  General 
connected  with  them,  with  Reviews  (now  Review  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Litera- 
added)  of  British  Medical  Sdence,  and  ture.  No.  I.  2s.  6d. 

Original  Cases  and  Communications.  No.  The  Cambridge  Quarterly  Review. 
XIV.  being  the  second  No.  of  a  new  se-  No.  I. 

ries.  8vo.  4«.  6d.  The  English  Perfumer,  Snuff  Manufac- 

An  Inquiry’  into  the  Comparative  For-  tiirer,  and  Colourman’s  Guide ;  being  a 
CCS  of  the  Extensor  and  Flexor  Musdes  Collection  of  Choice  Reedpts,  Ac.  By 
connected  with  the  Joints  of  the  Human  the  late  Charles  Lillie,  revised  by  C. 
Body.  By  JuUus  Jeffreys,  M.R.C.S.  Svo.  Mackenzie.  18mo.  lOs.  6d. 

Lacon,  or  Many  Things  in  a  Few 
Chapman’s  Elements  of  Therapeutics  Words.  By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton,  AM. 
and  Materia  Medica.  Vob  I.  8vo.  16s.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  Ts. 

Tracts  on  Medical  Jurisprudence;  with  The  Hours  of  Contemplation,  or  Es- 

a  Preface,  Notes,  and  a  Digest  of  the  says,  philosophical,  literary,  Ac.  By  E. 
Law  relating  to  Insanity  and  Nuisance.  Phillips,  jun.  12mo.  6s. 

By  Thomas  Cooper,  M.D.  8vo.  18s.  Account  of  a  Plan  of  a  Penny  Sa- 

Rush’s  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observa-  ving  Bank  for  ChUdren,  with  the  addi¬ 
tions.  2  vols.  8vo.  in  16s.  tion  of  a  Working  Fund  for  Females ;  in- 

A  Memoir  on  Contagion,  more  espe-  eluding  directions  and  patterns  for  cut- 
cially  as  it  respects  the  Yellow  Fever,  ting  out  wearing  apparel,  and  linen  usu- 
By  N.  Potter,  M.D.  8va  68.  ally  Ihe  poor,  Ac.  As. 

A  Discourse  upon  Vaccination.  By  The  Philosophy  of  Morals.  By  Sir 
Valentine  Leaman,  M.D.  Svo.  68.  Charles  Morgan,  author  of  the  Philorophy 
A  System  of  Anatomy  for  the  Use  of  of  Life.  gyo. 

Students  of  Medicine.  By  Caspar  Wis-  The  Council  of  Ten,  No.  I.  28.  6d. 
tar,  M.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  ^lulOs.  The  Works,  Verse  and  Prose,  of  the 

Rafinesque’s  Flora  of  the  State  of  Lou-  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Hanbuiy  Wil- 
isiana*  12mo.  6s.  liams,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Ambassador 

American  Afedical  Botany ;  being  a  to  the  Court  of  Saxony,  Ac.  with  notes. 
Collection  of  the  Medicinal  PlanU  of  the  Ry  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  pub- 
United  States.  By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D.  lished  from  the  originals,  in  the  posses- 
Vol.  I.  2  parts,  royal  4to.  each  ^1.  giQd  of  his  grand-son,  the  Right  Hun. 

A  Compendium  of  Physiological  and  George  Capel  Coningsby,  Earl  of  Essex. 
Systematic  Botany :  with  pUtes.  By  Dedicated  to  Lord  John  Russell.  3  vols. 
George  Sumner,  M.D.  12ma  12s.  gva  £.lullii6d. 

Essays,  Physiological  and  PracticaL 

By  James  Carson,  M.D.  physician  at  Li-  novels,  tales,  and  romances. 
verpool.  8vo.  3s.  Scenes  in  England,  for  the  Amusement 

Mcdicamina  Offlcinalia,  seu  Pharma-  and  Instruction  of  little  Tarry-at-Home 
copoeia  Londinensis  Index  Methodicus.  Travellers.  12mo.  5s. 

Cura  F.  Macann,  M.D.  18mo.  Julia  Severs;  «  the  Year  Four  Hun- 

The  New  Medico-Chirurgical  Pharma-  dred  and  Ninety-two.  2  vols.  12mo. 
ropoeia  :  for  the  use  of  Surgeons,  Ac.  By  12s. 
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Tales  of  the  Manor.  By  Mrs  Hoffland. 
4  vols.  12ino.  24«. 

Tales  and  Dialogues  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  JeifVeys  Taylor.  ISmo.  3s. 

Part  30  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  con¬ 
taining  Anecdotes  of  Literature.  18mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Carwin,  the  Biloquist,  and  other  Ame¬ 
rican  Tales.  By  C  B.  Brown,  3  vols. 
12mo.  188. 

Clavering  Tower,  a  novel.  By  Rosalia 
St.  Clair.  4  vols.  12mo.  £.l«i2s. 

Dangerous  Errors,  a  Tale;  foolscap 
8vo.  68. 

No  Enthusiasm  ;  a  Tale  of  the  present 
Times.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  12s. 

Bracebridge  Hall ;  or,  the  Humourists. 
By  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book.  2  vols. 
8vo.  £.  Iii48. 

Tales  of  a  Tourist,  containing  the  Out¬ 
law,  and  Fashionable  Connections.  By 
Miss  Lefanu. 

The  Nun  of  Arrouca ;  a  Tale.  Foolscap 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Legends  of  Scotland,  first  series :  con¬ 
taining  Fair  Helen  of  Kirkconnel  and 
Roslin  Castle.  3  vols.  12mo.  16s.  6d. 
POETRY. 

May- Day  with  the  Muses.  With  Vig¬ 
nettes.  By  R.  Bloomfield.  8vo.  4s. 

The  Mohawks,  a  satirical  poem.  8va 
Chinzica,  a  Poem,  in  ten  cantos.  8vo. 

12s. 

The  Curfew  ;  or,  the  Grave  of  the  last 
Saxon  :  a  poem.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Lisle  Bowles,  author  of  the  Missionary, 
&c.  8vo. 

•  Edmeston's  Sacred  Lyrics.  12mo. — 
Vol.  111. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell ;  a  dramatic 
poem :  the  Mermaid  of  Galloway ;  the 
Legend  of  Richard  Faulkner ;  and  Twenty 
Scottish  Songs.  By  Allan  Cunningham. 
Foolscap  8vo.  Ts.  boards. 

Cceur  de  Lion  ;  or  the  Third  Crusade  : 
a  poem,  in  sixteen  books.  By  Eleanor 
Anne  Forden,  author  of  “  The  Veils,” 
“  The  Arctic  Expeditions,”  Ac.  2  vols. 

•  The  Celt’s  Paradise,  in  four  Dreams. 
By  John  Banim.  Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  a  tragedy.  8vo. 
38.  6d. 

The  Vale  of  Chamouni :  a  poem.  By 
the  author  of  “  Rome.”  8vo.  Ts. 

Love;  a  poem,  in  three  parts.  To 
which  is  added  the  Giaour;  a  satirical 
poem.  By  the  author  of  “  Peter  Fault¬ 
less.”  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Brighton  Profiles ;  or.  Likenesses  drawn 
in  Rhymes,  to  his  Broker  Charles.  By 
Thomas  Traverse,  Esq.  from  his  Obser¬ 
vatory  on  the  Steyne.  8va  Ss.  6d. 
POLITICS  AKD  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Letter  to  his  Majesty  George  IV.  Ac. 
Svo.  ts.  6d. 


Letter  from  the  Hon.  Denis  Browne  to 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  on  the  present 
State  of  Ireland.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Tracts  on  Political  Economy.  By 
William  Spence,  Esq.  F.L.S.  8vo.  is. 

A  Few  Thoughts  addressed  to  the 
King  and  People  of  the  British  Domi¬ 
nions.  By  Robert  England  Ferricr. 

Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Peasantiy  of  Ireland.  28. 

Codification  Proposal,  addressed  by 
Jeremy  Bentham  to  all  Nations  profess¬ 
ing  Liberal  Opinions.  Svo. 

Proposed  Measure  for  throwing  Open 
the  Ports  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  Grain  from  all  Countries.  By 
a  British  Subject  residing  in  New  York. 
Is.  fid. 

Considerations  upon  the  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Manufactures  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Empire ;  with  Obser\'ations  on  the 
practical  Effect  of  the  Bill  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Peel,  for  the  Resumption  of 
Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  also  upon  the  ]>amphlet  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  M.  P. 
entitled  “  Protection  to  Agriculture.” 
By  Samuel  Turner,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  8vo. 
3s.  fid. 

A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Proliablc  Re- 
new’al  of  the  Alien  Bill.  By  a  member 
of  Parliament.  Is.  fid. 

Considerations  on  Political  Economy  ; 
by  Edward  Sully,  Esq. ;  translated  fnmi 
the  German.  By  Thomas  Wilkinson, 
3s.  fid. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St 
John.  Part  II.  With  Notes.  By  Charles 
Abel  Moysey,  D.D.  8vo.  fis. 

The  Protestant  Beadsman ;  or,  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  Biographical  Notices,  Ac.  12mu. 
fis. 

An  Essay  on  the  Scripture  Doctrines 
of  Adultery  and  Divorce ;  and  on  the  Cri¬ 
minal  Character  and  Punishment  of  Adul¬ 
tery  by  the  Ancient  Laws  of  England  and 
other  Countries.  By  H.  V.  Tebbs,  proc¬ 
tor  in  Doctors*  Commons.  8vo.  Ts. 

Sermons  on  the  Public  Means  of  Grace ; 
the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  ; 
on  Scripture  Characters,  and  various  Prac¬ 
tical  Subjects.  By  the  late  Right  Rev, 
Theodore  Dehon,  D.D. :  together  with 
some  Account  of  the  Author,  and  a  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  on  Occasion  of  his  Death. 
2  vols.  Bvo.  X.1m18. 

The  Clerical  Guide,  or  Kcclesiastkal 
Directory  ;  containing  a  complete  Regis¬ 
ter  of  the  present  Prelates  and  other  Dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Church  of  England ;  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  Professors,  Ac.  of  the 
Universities,  and  other  Colleges  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Ac.  Second  edition,  correct¬ 
ed.  Ro}’al  8vo.  £.l«2s. 
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Halidon  Hill ;  a  Dramatic  Sketch. — 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Hoggy 
now  first  collected:  containing  the  Queen’s 
Wake,  Poetic  Mirror,  Mador  of  the  Moor, 
Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  and  many  Poems 
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tiftilly  printed,  in  4  vols.  foolscap  Svo.— 
Jr.  I  VV  I  08. 

The  Three  Perils  of  Man ;  a  Novel.  By 
James  Hogg.  3  vols.  l?mo.  £.I«4«. 
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Edinburgh.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

A  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from 
the  accession  of  Charles  1.  to  the  Resto. 
ration,  with  an  Introduction,  tracing  the 
progress  of  Society,  and  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  from  the  Feudal  Times  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  History  ;  and  including  a  par¬ 
ticular  examination  of  Mr  Hume*s  State¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  character  of  the 
English  Government.  By  George  Bro- 
die,  Esq.  Advocate.  In  four  vols.  8vo. 
X‘.?iil2ti6d.  boards. 

The  Provost.  By  the  Author  of  An¬ 
nals  of  the  Parish,  Ayrshire  Legatees, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Wylie.  In  one  volume, 
12mo.  7s.  boards. 

Huie’s  Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics  for  182!^,  Part  1. 

Harriet  and  her  Cousin ;  or.  Prejudice 
Overcome.  With  afinefrontispiece.  2s.  6d. 

The  Triumph  of  Genius.  An  Essay. 
By  Alexander  Paton.  1 2mo.  58.  boards. 

Testimonies  to  the  Truths  of  Natural 
and  Reveal^’  Religion,  extracted  .from 
the  works  of  distinguished  Laymen.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Brewster,  Minister  of 
Craig,  and  Author  of  “  Lectures  on  Christ’s 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  12mo.  5s.  6d. 
boards. 

•  An  Answer  to  a  Tract  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  -by  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  M.  P. 

“  On  Protection  to  Agriculture.”  By 
the  Ri«;ht  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

Is. 

•  The  Seasons  Contemplated  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Six  Sermons,  by  the 
Rev*  Thomas  Gillespie,  Minister  of  Cults. 
12mo.  48.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Conduct  and  Cha¬ 
racter  of  Judas  Iscariot.  By  the  late  Rev. 
John  Bonnar,  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Perth.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  brief 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  ISmo.  Is.  fid. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers, 
showing  that  the  measure  respecting  Ir- 
r^ular  Students  of  Theology,  which  he 
proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1821,  is  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  impo¬ 
litic.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
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Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander 
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Stewart,  D.  D.  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Canongate,  Edinburgh.  'I’o  which  are 
subjoified,  a  few'  of  his  Sermons.  Second 
Edition,  fivo.  10s.  fid.  in  extra  boards. 

The  Duty  of  ('hildren  to  Love  and 
Seek  Christ.  An  Address  to  the  Children 
attending  the  Aberdeen  Sablxith  Evening 
Schools.  With  Frontispiece.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  I8mo.  2s.  boards. 

A  Sermon,  with  Addresses  to  the  Mi- 
nister  and  Congreg-ation,  delivered  in  the 
Canongate  Church,  Edinburgh,  March 
21st  1822,  at  the  admission  of  the  Rev. 
John  Lee,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.E.  to  the  charge 
of  that  Church  and  Parish.  By  the  Rev. 
David  Dickson,  A.  M.  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters  of  St  Cuthl)ert*8.  8vo.  Is.  fid. 

Coses  Decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
from  Novemljer  11,  1821,  to  March  9, 
1822.  Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw  and 
James  Ballantine,  Estiuires,  Advocates. 
Royal  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

First  Kejx)rt  of  the  Directors  of  tl»c 
School  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Mechanics  in  such  branches  of 
Physical  Science  as  are  of  practical  ap¬ 
plication  in  their  several  trades,  (May 
1822.)  Is.  fid.  Sold  to  the  Students  of 
the  School  of  Arts,  by  the  Librarian,  for 
Six{)encc. 

The  Scottish  Episco{)al  Review  and 
Magazine.  No.  10.  3s.  fid. 

I'he  Historical  Romances  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley ;  comprising  fvanhoe,  the 
Monastery,  the  Abbot,  and  Kenilworth, 
beautifully  printed  in  fi  vols.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  title-pages,  X‘.3«i  1 2s.  lK>ards. 

%•  The  Engravings  which  emijcllish 
the  Title-))ages  of  this  edition  are  from  de¬ 
signs  by  Nasmyth,  of  real  scenes  supposed 
to  l)e  described  by  the  Author  of  these 
Novels. 

The  Philosophy  of  Zoolog}' ;  or  a  Gene¬ 
ral  View  of  the  Structure,  Functions,  and 
Classifications  of  Animals.  By  John 
Fleming,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Flisk,  Fife- 
shire,  F.  R.  S.  E.  of  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society,  &c.  In  2  vols,  8vo.— 
With  Engravings.  jC.IhIOs.  boards. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
conducted  by  Dr  Brewster  and  Professor 
Jamieson.  No.  XIII.  with  engravings. 

78.  fid.  sewed. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  No.  LXXII. 
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EUROPE.  foreign  Government  which,  whether  di- 

Feaxce.—* A  riot  and  tumult  took  rectly  or  indirectly,  would  take  a  part  in 
place  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May.  It  our  domestic  concerns,  that  the  nation  is 
liad  been  reported  during  several  previous  not  in  a  situation  to  receive  laws ;  that 
days,  that  the  Law  Students  intended  she  possesses  power  and  resources  to 
publicly  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  cause  herself  to  be  respected ;  and  that  if 
of  the  death  of  young  Lallemand,  who,  she  knew  how  to  defend  her  independ- 
it  will  be  recollected,  met  his  untimely  ence  and  her  King  with  glory,  it  is  with 
fate  during  the  commotions  which  were  the  same  glory,  and  with  still  greater  ex- 
excited  in  that  capital  by  the  collegians,  ertions,  that  she  will  always  know  how  to 
The  authorities,  to  prevent  their  design,  defend  her  King  and  her  liberty.” 
had  caused  the  gates  of  the  cemetery  Portugal. — Accounts  of  the  4th  May 

Pere  La  Chaise  to  be  closed,  and  posted  from  Lisbon  state,  that  a  conspiracy, which 
a  civil  force  adjacent.  At  eight  o’clock,  had  been  formed  there  for  the  overthrow 
a  number  of  youths,  lielonging  to  the  of  the  Constitutional  system,  had  been  de- 
Schools  of  Law  and  Physic,  attired  in  tected  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  ill  con- 
deep  mourning,  came  to  the  spot  in  pro-  sequences  w'hich  might  otherwise  have 
cession,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  attended  it.  It  appears  that  the  first  step 
multitude.  M.  Benjamin  Constant  was  taken  by  the  Government,  on  being  made 
there  in  a  hackney  coach.  The  students  acquainted  with  the  plot,  was  to  issue  a 
demanded  entrance  to  the  church-yard,  decree  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
and  attempted  it  by  force,  but  were  driven  corpus  act,  which  has  been  in  force  ever 
away.  They  rallied,  and  endeavoured  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
again  to  enter,  directing  a  volley  of  sj^stem.  This  measure  led  to  the  arrest 
stones  against  the  horse  gendarmerie,  who  of  twenty-six  persons  said  to  be  implica- 
charged  them  sword  in  hand  :  about  ted  in  the  conspiracy.  These  individuals 
twenty  were  wounded,  and  eight  taken  were  examined  privately,  and  it  w'as  de¬ 
prisoners.  The  rest  then  lied.  termined  that  six  of  them  should  be  im- 

Spaix. — The  last  accounts  from  Spain  mediately  set  out  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 

represent  the  state  of  that  country  as  said  that  none  of  them  were  persons  of 

alarming,  and  fast  approaching  to  a  state  any  consideration, 
of  anarchy,  several  provinces  being  over-  Polaxd. — By  an  answer  of  the  Rus- 

run  w'ith  rebels  and  malcontents,  and  the  sian  minister  in  Poland,  to  certain  addres- 
Government  being  without  power,  and  ses  of  the  Council  of  Wayvodes,  to  the 
the  prey  of  rival  factions.  On  tl  2  24th  Emperor  Alexander,  it  w'ould  appear,  that 
of  May,  the  Cortes  voted  an  address  to  the  Court  of  Petersburgh  is  not  without 
the  King  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  This  some  fear  that  the  Poles  may  attempt  to 
document,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  regain  their  independence,  as  the  minister, 
and  which  gives  a  melancholy  picture  in  the  Emperor’s  name,  stron^y  cautions 

of  the  state  of  that  country,  points  out  them  against  imitating  the  revolutionary 

the  following  measures  as  necessary  to  proceedings  of  other  countries.  It  is 
re-establish  order,  and  to  save  the  Con-  thought,  that  the  assembling  of  Russian 

stitution The  CcHtes  anxiously  re-  armies  may  be  to  guard  against  the  poesi- 

quest  of  your  Majesty,  in  order  to  put  an  bility  of  such  an  event,  as  well  as  to  watch 
«id  to  the  fears  by  which  w'e  are  assail-  the  Turks. 

ed,  and  to  prevent  the  evils  .which  w'e  Turkey,  Russia,  &  Greece. — The 
have  indicate,  to  order  that  the  national  continental  papers  are  still  filled  with  con- 
militia  be  immediately  augmented  and  tradictory  rumoiu^  r^arding  the  state  of 
armed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  for  citi-  the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ; 
zens,  armed  in  defence  of  their  homes  and  while,  one  day,  we  are  told  that  all 
and  liberties,  are  the  strongest  pillars  of  their  differences  are  amicably  settled,  we 
the  Constitution.  Let  the  permanent  ar-  have,  in  the  next,  accounts  of  an  actual  de¬ 
my  be  organized  with  equal  seal  and  ra-  claration  of  war,  and  the  advance  of  the 
pidity — that  army  so  deeply  entitled  to  hostile  armies.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  gratitude  of  your  Miyesty,  and  to  the  balance  of  opinion  at  present  seems  to 
that  of  the  country,  and  whose  exploits  be  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  peace. 

and  virtues  excite  the  admiration  of  the  The  contest  between  the  Greeks  wd  Turks, 

universe.  At  the  same  time,  the  Cortes  in  the  meantime,  is  continued  with  unaba- 
hope  that  your  Majesty  will  inform  every  ted  keenness  on  both  sides,  and  the  islan 
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of  Scios  has  been  lately  taken  and  retaken 
from  the  Greeks,  on  which  occasion  the 
Turkish  troops  exercised  all  their  usual 
savap  barbarity  upon  the  inhabitants.— 
Advices  from  Joannina  to  the  2d  ult.  re¬ 
present  Chourschid  Pacha  as  i)laced  in  a 
situation  which  becomes  every  day  more 
embarrassing.  His  differences  with  the 
Albanians  and  Suliotes  increased  instead 
of  being  appeased  ;  and  though  he  threat¬ 
ened  to  put  to  death,  by  the  most  horrible 
torments,  four  hostages  whom  he  had  found 
in  the  Castle  of  Joannina,  and  who  had 
been  given  to  Ali  Pacha  by  the  Suliotes, 
w'hen  that  Chieftain  entrusted  his  young¬ 
est  son  to  their  care,  that  brave  people 
refused  to  betray  their  charge,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  protect  the  youth,  who  is  said  to 
have  reached  his  twenty- first  year. 

ASIA. 

East  Indies.— The  Calcutta  papers  of 
the  16th  December  last,  contain  advices 
from  the  settlement  of  Sincapore  to  the 
4th  November,  w'hich  are  interesting,  as 
denoting  the  state  of  the  trade  in  that 
quarter.  Mr  Morgan,  a  merchant  of 
Sincapore,  had  recently  returned  from  a 
voyage  to  Siam  and  brought  very  favour¬ 
able  accounts  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Ring  of  Siam  towards  the  settlement. 
It  was  feared,  how^ever,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  that  country 
would  not,  for  that  season,  be  on  a  large 
scale,  in  consequence  both  of  the  failure, 
to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  crops,  and  from 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera  morbus  among 
the  low’er  orders.  The  trade  with  the 
island  of  Borneo  had  experienced  a  very 
great  increase,  scarcely  any  of  the  vessels 
from  thence  having  passed  over  to  Malacca 
orto  Penang,  but  giving  the  preference 
universally  to  Sincapore.  The  trade  with 
the  island  of  Celebes  was  also  flourishing 
and  extensive,  not  less  than  from  80  to 
100  of  the  vessels  of  that  island  being  in 
the  harbour  of  Sincapore  at  the  date  of 
the  letters,  besides  many  that  had  gone 
up  to  the  Straits.  The  vessels  from 
Cdebes  generally  brought  the  cargoes  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  those  islanders 
had  acquired  a  large  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  that  (juarter. 

China. — An  unfortunate  affair  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  China,  w'hich,  for  the  present, 
has  occasioned  a  suspension  of  commerce 
between  the  British  East  India  Company 
and  that  country.  This  suspension  took 
place  on  the  23d  of  December  last,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  aflftay  between  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  Topaz  frigate,  and  some  Chi¬ 
nese  at  Ling  Ting,  an  island  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris.  A  letter  from  Canton  of 
the  3d  January  says— “  It  appears,  the 
day  before,  some  of  the  frigate’s  men  had 

VOL.  X. 


taken  some  sweet  jwtatocs  from  their 
fields,  and  also  two  jars  of  wine  from  an 
individual.  The  following  day  the  inha¬ 
bitants  beat  the  gong,  assembled  to  the 
amount  of  80  or  100,  and  attacked  our 
unarme<l  men  soon  after  they  landed. 
I'he  Lieutenant  commanding  the  frigate 
seeing  the  attack  with  his  glass,  fired 
some  shot  to  cover  his  men,  w'hile  he 
landed  the  marines.  The  inhabitants 
W’ere  foUow'ed  into  their  village,  where, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  our  men,  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  broke  into  the  houses  and 
W’ounded  many,  and  two  have  diet!.  Four¬ 
teen  of  our  men  were  wounded  before 
the  others  came  to  their  rescue  ;  they  are 
now'  all  nearly  recovered.  Had  any  of 
them  died,  the  account  with  the  Chinese 
would  have  lieen  Ixilanced ;  but  ns  it 
is,  they  demand  two  lives  for  the  two 
dead  men.  As  they  were  the  attacking 
ptuly,  w'e  never  can  admit  this  sort  of 
barter.  The  Viceroy  of  (’anton  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  retract  in  his  demand,  and 
here  w  e  stand.  Trade  all  stopjied,  and  no 
prospect  of  a  renewal.” — In  consecpicnce 
of  this  affair,  all  the  English  lielonging  to 
the  factory  at  Canton  had  gone  on  Iniard 
the  different  ships,  with  their  families 
and  property.  When  the  last  accounts 
came  away,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  the 
differences  remained  unadjusted ;  but  it 
was  ex|)ected  that  their  own  interest 
would  soon  teach  the  Chinese  to  aliate  in 
demands  which  can  never  lie  granted  by 
the  British.  Among  civilized  nations,  an 
accidental  rencontre,  attended  with  the 
loss  of  two  or  three  lives,  would  not 
threaten  the  destruction  of  their  friendly 
relations.  It  would  seem,  however,  that, 
in  the  case  of  violent  death,  the  Chineso 
acknowiedge  no  distinction.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  manslaughter,  justifiable  homi¬ 
cide,  &c.  all  those  niceties  of  the  Phiglish 
law,  are  unknown  to  them ;  and  every 
case  of  violent  death,  by  the  hands  of  a 
foreigner,  is  to  be  treated  and  punished 
as  wilful  murder.  Tnis  W’as  the  law  late¬ 
ly  dealt  out  to  a  jjoor  American  sailor.— 
A  pot  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  by  which  a  Chinese  wo¬ 
man  was  killed,  and  he  was  given  up  by 
his  Captain,  and  expiated  tlie  offence  with 
his  j'fc. 

AMEIHCA. 

United  States. — The  New  York 
papers  of  April  17,  contoin  a  report  made 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
the  subject  of  the  American  navy.  It  de¬ 
tails  in  substance,  the  progrcfw  which  has 
been  made  in  building  vessels  of  war  du¬ 
ring  the  last  six  years,  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Congress,  which  appropriated  the  sum 
of  one  million  of  dollars  annually  for  the 
5L  i 


PI  4  Jicirisier. — rarUanicniary  luidli^ncc,  £^JunC 

Ijraduai  increase  of  the  navy  of  the  United  Ca&accas. — Accounts  from  Santa  Fe 

States.  The  general  result  is  as  follow :  to  the  date  of  the  middle  of  Februaiy*, 

“  I'hat,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  and  describe  the  President  Bolivar  to  be  then 
objects  of  these  laws,  there  has  been  built  advancing  with  a  large  force  towards 
and  equipped  one  ship  of  the  line,  viz.  Quito,  and  to  have  received  the  agreeable 
the  Columbus ;  and  that  there  have  been  intelligence  of  the  voluntary  surrender  or 
built  and  lauiKhed  three  ships  of  the  line,  adhesion  of  the  province.  Yucatan  and 
viz.  the  Ohio,  the  North  Carolina,  and  the  the  isthmus  of  Panama  have  also  issued 
Delaware;  and  one  frigate,  the  Potomac,  declarations  of  independence.  The  Con- 
.':t  Washington ;  that  there  is  now  on  the  gress  was  tranquilly  proceeding  in  regu- 
^tocks  built,  and  ready  to  launch,  one  ship  lating  the  economy  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  line  at  Boston  ;  that  there  arc  now  into  wdiich  the  Republic  of  Columl^  is 
on  the  stocks,  nearly  finished,  one  ship  divided,  and  other  matters  tending  to  give 
of  the  line  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  one  permanency  to  the  new*  order  of  things, 
frigate  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  frigate  The  advices  from  the  city  of  Caraccas 
at  New  York  ;  that  there  is  on  the  stocks,  w^re  to  the  19th  March.  The  Royalists 
al)out  half  finished,  one  ship  of  the  line  held  Puerto  Cabello,  but  the  place  was 
at  Gosjx)i  t,  Virginia  ;  that  preparations  closely  invested,  and  desertions  were  daily 
have,  for  some  time  past,  b^n  making  taking  place,  which  report  the  Spanish 
for  putting  on  the  stocks  one  ship  of  the  force  wdthin  the  city  to  be  reduced  to  the 
line  at  Boston,  one  frigate  at  New  York,  utmost  extremity, 
one  frigate  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Brazils. — Americanpapersof  the  7th 

one  frigate  at  Washington ;  and  that  the  of  May  contain  accounts  of  disturbances 
frames,  and  nearly  all  the  timber  and  at  St  Salvador,  which  had  been  occasion- 
other  materials,  have  been  provided  for  ed  by  the  arrival  of  a  European  general 
building  one  ship  of  the  line  at  Philadel-  to  take  the  command  as  governor.  The 
j>hui,  one  fiigate  at  Washington,  one  Brazilian  commander  refused  to  give  up 
frigate  at  Boston,  and  one  frigate  at  Nor-  his  authority,  and  he  was  supported  by 
folk  ;  that  the  live  oak  frames,  and  nearly  the  native  troops  and  the  populace,  who 
all  the  other  timber,  and  two  steam  engines,  were  fired  ujx)n  by  the  Europeans.  The 
have  been  provided  for  tw^o  steam  bat-  Brazilians  were  at  length  compelled  to 
tcries  at  New  York,  and  one  steam  bat-  retreat  to  fort  San  Pedro,  with  the  loss 
terv  at  Washington.”  of  300  killed  and  wounded. 
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R<^^uU‘f\ — Vroccetlin^s  in  2*avliamcnt. 


Htsjolutions First,  “  That  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vole  for  an  elective 
Peer  of  bcotland,  unless  he  is  the  son, 
grandson,  brother,  or  lineal  descendant  of 
u  Peer  of  Scotland,  and  that  any  other 


House  of  Commons _ May  6 _ 

f^n  this,  and  the  three  following  even¬ 
ings,  the  House  w’as  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  A^icultural  Committee’s 
lle|X)rt.  The  subject  was  opened  by  the 


claiming  to  vote  must  pmd'uce  the  Ma,t,uis  of  I.ondon;iem:  «  h7  moved 
wrt^cate  of  his  claim  being  alloived  by  that  the  House  should  go  into  a  Commit. 


the  HouseofLordstotheretumingofticcr.” 
— Second,  “  I’hat  the  proper  officer  shall 
have  the  power  of  challenging  persons 
w  ho  present  themselves  to  vote,  as  to  their 
right  of  voting.” 

20 — The  Roman  Catliolic  Peers*  Bill 


tee  u{K)n  the  He{H)rk — Mr  Ellis  opjiosed 
the  motion  in  an  elaborate  s|x?ech,  the 
main  argument  of  w  hich  wa.‘^,  that  any 
thing  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural  produce  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests ; 


was  brought  up  by  Mr  Canning,  accom-  but  though  his  reasoning  went  generally 


panied  by  a  large  body  of  the  Commons. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
it  was  read  a  first,  and  ordered  to  be  road 
a  second  time. 

.  June  7. — Lord  Dacre  presented  a  Pe¬ 
tition  from  a  Clergyman  named  Grim- 
shawe,  complaining  that  he  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough, 
in  consequence  of  his  inability  satisfacto¬ 
rily  to  answ'er*  eighty-seven  questions, 
propounded  by  the  Reverend  Bishop  of 
tliat  Diocese.  Lord  Dacre  introduced  the 
Petition  with  a  8|)eech  of  some  length, 
in  which  he  described  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  as  unu¬ 
sual,  uncanonical,  illiberal,  and  in  op]x>- 
sition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.— 
The  Dishop  of  Peterborough  defended 
the  right  of  every  Prelate  to  examine  can¬ 
didates  for  orders,  or  ordained  Clergj’mcn, 
seeking  admission  into  his  Diocese,  un¬ 
less  the  latter  shall  have  obtained  from  his 
former  Diocesan  a  certificate  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  life  and  morals,  and  of  the 
conformity  of  his  religious  opinions  w  ith 
the  Articles  and  Liturgj^  of  the  Church. 
Mr  Grimshawc  had  not  obtained  any 
such  certificate  of  conformity,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  that  testimonial,  he  felt  him¬ 
self  fully  justified  in  propounding  the 
questions  alluded  to,  W’hich  were,  how¬ 
ever,  strictly  regulated  by  the  Liturgy 
and  the  thirty-nine  Articles. — Lord  Hol¬ 
land  charged  the  Reverend  Prelate  with 
sophistry  and  subterfuge ;  and  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  if  the  power  of  examination 
claimed  by  him  had  a  legal  existence,  it 
ought  to  be  abolished.— The  Earl  of  Har¬ 
row' bj'  hinted  his  disapprobation  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough  ;•  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  warmly 

defended  it. _ The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  spoke 

shortly,  taunting  the  Reverend  Bench 
(which  he  said  was  unusually  crowd^) 
with  its  silence  upon  an  occasion  so  in¬ 


to  the  principle  of  the  Report,  the  Hon. 
Meml)er  directed  it  sixvially  againt  the 
clause  under  discussion — the  first  clause 
of  the  Report ;  which  advises  that  an  ad¬ 
vance,  by  way  of  loan,  of  one  million, 
shall  be  made  to  the  tigriculturalists  in 
distress,  u]>un  the  security  of  corn  in 
w'archouse,  w  henever  the  price  of  wheal 
shall  be  below  (iO.s. — Mr  Rennet  (of  Wilts) 
deprecated  the  invidious  preference  claim¬ 
ed  for  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests.  He  said  the  landlords  would 
be  satisfied  w  ith  the  rents  of  J7U2,  with 
a  proportionable  reduction  of  taxation, 
which  he  considered  the  only  efrtrtual 
measure  of  relief.  After  two  or  three 
Members  had  spoken  thortly,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Londonderry  rose  to  defend  the 
clause.  He  contended  that  the  pro|X)sed 
measure  (wiiich  was  to  be  treated  merely 
as  a  temporary  expedient)  would  o|)eralc 
beneficially,  by  cc|ualizing  the  markets, 
and  securing  the  small  fai*mer  against  the 
necessity  of  selling  at  a  disadvantage. 
— Mr  Curwen  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  first  clause,  and  hinted  something 
of  the  advantage  of  a  permanent  mea¬ 
sure  founded  on  similar  princiides.— Mr 
Brougiuun  nick-named  the  measure  a 
pawnbruking  scheme. — Mr  Huskisaon 
opjMJScd  the  clause,  on  the  ground  tijat,  if 
the  markets  rose,  the  proposed  million 
w  ould  be  useless ;  but,  if  they  fell,  there 
would  be  a  great  scramble  for  it.  Seve¬ 
ral  other  Meinl)ers  spoke ;  those  in  op|)o- 
sition  opposing  the  clause  very  earnestly, 
and  the  countr)-  gentlemen  treating  it  ra¬ 
ther  coldly ;  when,  at  length,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Londonderry  confensed  that  he 
had  opposed,  in  the  Committee,  the  clause 
w  hich  he  had  just  been  reconjmending  to 
the  House,  and  consented  to  its  abandon¬ 
ment. — The  Committee  was  resumed  on 
the  following  evening  (Tuesday).  The 
propositions  off’ered  to  the  attention  of  the 


Uie  -ere,  upon  Uv.  »gg...lon  of 

PetitioIfh«l  been  laid  on  the  uWe,  Lord  Marquu.  cf  Londonderry, 


Dacre  moved  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  The  House  divided 
without  farther  debate ;  when  the  numbers 
were— Contents,  19;  Non-contents,  5b. 


the  follow'ing  order:  Jst,  The  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Sir  T.  Lethbridge,  recommending 
the  highest  rate  of  import  duty  (35s.  per 
qr.)  ;  2d,  The  proposition  of  Mr  Bcnnet, 


recommending  a  duty  of  24«.  per  qr. ;  ing  duties,  which  was  moved  by  the  Mar« 
3d,  Mr  Ricardo's  proposition  for  a  fixed  quis  of  Londonderry,  and  carried  by  a 
duty  of  10s — The  Marquis  of  London-  majority  ot'  218  to  3C.  A  resolution  pro- 
derrj-.  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  Messrs  At-  posed  by  his  Lordship  was  then  put,  and 
w  ood  and  Ricardo,  spoke  each  at  some  agreed  to  without  a  division.— This  reso- 
length ;  but  much  of  the  evening  was  lutioii,  as  explained  by  the  Hon.  Mover, 
consumed  in  political  recrimination,  and  is  in  substance  as  follow's :  namely,  that 
idle  disputations. — On  Wednesday  night  the  ports  shall  not  be  open  to  importation 
the  debate  was  renewed  under  more  fa-  until  w'heat  shall  have  arrived  at  BOs.  the 
vourable  auspices. — Mr  Bennet  opened  qr. ;  that  after  the  ports  shall  have  con- 
the  discussion  by  a  long  and  able  speech  tinned  three  months  open,  com  may  be 
in  recommendation  of  his  plan.  An  al-  imported,  though  wheat  shall  have  de- 
most  unprecedented  numixrr  of  s))eakers  dined  to  70s. ;  and,  finally,  that  all  fo- 
follow  ed  ;  amongst  Avhom  Mr  Bankes  reign  corn  imported,  under  whatever  cir- 
and  Lord  Althorpe  argiied  at  length,  and  cumstances,  shall  pay  an  import  duty  of 
successfully,  in  favour  of  a  protection  17s.  the  quarter. 

to  the  agiiculturists _ Throughout  the  May  10 — The  second  reading  of  the 

night's  discussion,  there  tvas  observed  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  30th  of 
close  adherence  to  the  practical  view'  of  Charles  11.  as  debars  the  Roman  Catho- 
the  question.  It  was  admitted,  on  all  lie  Peers  from  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
hands,  that  the  restrictive  imjwrt  duty  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of 
should  be  regulated  by  the  imnitnum  price  Lords,  w’as  moved  by  Mr  Canning,  and 
at  which  foreign  corn  could  be  imported,  produced  a  long  and  animated  discussion. 
But,  with  resjxict  to  the  average  jtricc  of  Mr  Wetherell  and  Mr  Secretary  Peel 
grain  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  even  W’ere  its  principal  opposers ;  but  the  mo- 
its  price  at  the  present  moment,  all,  in-  tion  w’as  carri^  by  a  majority  of  12— 
eluding  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  seemed  the  number  being,  for  the  second  reading, 
e(|ually  uncertain  ;  o])inions  Huctuated  235 — against  it,  223. 
between  20k.  and  45s.,  probably  accord-  13. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  ol 

ing  to  the  different  markets  with  respect  the  House,  upon  the  Distresses  of  Agri- 
to  w  hich  thes()cakers  had  been  informed,  culture,  w'as  brought  up.  Upon  the  mo- 
Sir  T.  Lethbridge's  projxisition  w  as  re-  tion  for  bringing  up  the  Report,  Colonel 
jected  by  a  majority  of  243  to  24. — Pre-  Davies  propos^  a  series  of  resolutioni 
vious  to  the  resumption  of  the  Commit-  to  be  adopted,  which  the  Honourable 
tee  on  Wednesday,  Mr  Wy vil  moved,  as  Member  at'terwards  withdrew  on  the  sug- 
an  amendment  to  the  order  of  the  day,  a  gestion  of  the  Speaker,  on  the  ground  of 
resolution,  that  the  only  effective  mode  irregularity.  The  Report  of  the  Com* 
of  giving  relief  to  the  agriculturalists,  mittee  was  at  length  proposed,  and  adopt* 
would  be  by  a  reduction  of  taxation.  This  ed  by  a  majority  of  153  to_22.  Messn 
resolution  he  j)rcfaced  by  a  declaration,  Huskisson  and  Ricardo  then  proposed 
that  the  scale  of  reduction  from  which  their  respective  resolutions,  merely  wit! 
relief  w  as  to  l)e  expected,  w  as  not  less  a  view  to  have  them  entered  on  the  jour- 
than  t-jceuty  millious  annually.  A  propo-  nals,  but  their  motions  were  negatived, 
sition  so  outrageous,  necessarily  ensured  14<. — A  motion  by  Mr  Hume,  for  ar 

the  defeat  of  the  particular  motion. — On  inquiry  into  the  state  erf  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Thursday,  Lord  Althorpe  projxjsed,  as  an  w'as,  after  some  discussion,  negatived  bj 
amendment,  that  the  import  duty  should  a  majority  of  152  to  67. 
be  20s.,  with  a  draw  back  or  bounty  of  15. — Mr  Leonard  moved  for  a  Select 
18s.  upon  exportation. — Mr  Ricardo  made  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  diplomatk 
a  long  s|X3ech  in  supjK)rt  of  his  projx>sition  exigences  of  the  Government.  The  Mar. 

for  a  fixed  duty  of  10s.,  which,  he  said,  quis  of  Londonderry  defended  the  presen 

was,  according  to  his  best  calculation,  3s.  diplomatic  establishment,  upon  the  grouni 

beyond  what  would  protect  the  British  of  the  changes  w'hich  have  taken  place  ii 

farmer  in  a  fair  remunerating  price. — Mr  Europe.  His  Lordship  deprecated  th< 

Bennet  suggested  the  convenience  of  an  doctrine,  that  the  foreign  relations  of  th< 

explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  Hon.  country  should  be  yearly  exposed  by  ai 

Memlx'r's  calculations,  but  without  sue-  annual  investigation  of  the  diplomatic  de 

cess — Several  othex  Members  spoke,  but  imminent  of  the  Civil  List;  and  w'ent  th< 

without  advancing  any  new  argument,  length  of  declaring,  that  if  the  Committa 

w  heu  the  House  divided  upon  Lord  Al-  were  granted,  he  would  never  meet  it  a 

thorpe's  amendment,  w  hich  was  rejected  a  Minister.  Sir  J.  Macintosh  and  M 

by  a  majority  of  220  to  24.— Mr  Ri-  Tierney  supported  the  motion,  whkl 

cardo's  resolution  was  then  proposed,  and  w  as  lost  on  the  division,  by  a  majority  a 

rejected  by  a  majority  of  218  to  25. — The  274  to  147. 

next  question  was  the  repeal  of  the  exist-  16* — Sir  T.  Lethbridge  presented  i 


■  f 


1H22.3  Register, — British  Chronicle.  SIT 

petition^from  the  city  of  Bath,  complain-  tary  Pensions  bill.  Not  being  able  to  ef- 
ing  of  the  injury  resulting  to  the  country'  feet  an  arrangement  with  any  public 
^  ®™*Sration  of  the  higher  and  lx>dy,  (iovernment  has  itself  undertaken 
middle  classes  to  the  Continent,  and  pray-  the  transaction  ;  so  that  whatever  benefit 
mg  OT  a  tax  to  be  imposed  on  absentees,  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  will  accrue  to 
e  Honourable  Baronet  estimated  the  the  public,  and  not  to  individuals.  It  is 
number  of  British  families  at  present  re-  now  proposed  to  create  a  body  of  Trustees, 
sident  abroad,  in  Europe,  at  10,000,  and  who  are  to  raise  the  necessary  sums  in 
the  annual  drain  of  gold  from  this  coun-  the  market  each  year,  on  the  security  of 
try  at  a  peat  amount.  In  the  course  of  an  annuity  of  i*. 2, 800,000,  or  there- 
a  discussion  of  some  length,  Mr  Ricardo,  abouts,  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  them, 
pd  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  taxes 
joined  in  condemning  the  proposed  tax,  are  to  be  remittetl  to  the  amount  of 
as  tending  in  a  serious  degree  to  diminish  £.2,000,000  |xr  annum.  Those  which 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Mr  Warre  have  been  selected  for  this  purjiosc,  are — 
then  brought  forward  a  motion  for  redu-  1st,  The  tax  on  fialt,  which  is  to  be  rc- 
cing  the  salary  of  the  mission  to  Switzer-  duced  in  England  from  l.'is.  to  2s.,  and 
land  to  the  sum  of  £‘.  1  oOO,  as  in  the  in  Scotland  from  Gs.  to  2s.  This  reduction 
years  from  1792  to  1798.  A  brief  dis-  is  estimated  to  be  etjual  to  £.1,800,000. 
cussion  took  place  upon  this  motion,  when  —2d,  The  hearth  and  window  taxes  of 
it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  2^7  to  Ireland,  which  have  been  long  a  subject 

of  complaint,  amounting  annually  to 

17. — The  Roman  Catholic  Peers  bill  £.250,000 _ 3d,  The  half  of  the  tax  on 

was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  with-  leather,  amounting  to  £..300,000. — 4th, 
out  debate.  'J'he  tonnage  duty  on  British  ships,  a- 

20. — Mr  Wallace  developed  his  plan  mounting  to  £.150,000;  the  whole  ma- 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Navigation  king  L.2, 000,000  jxr  annum. 

Laws,  and  explained  its  principle,  with  30,31. — The  business  of  the  House  on 

the  advantages  proposed  by  its  adoption,  these  evenings  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
The  Right  Honourable  (ientleman  gave  a  nature,  and  not  of  much  interest,  with 
very  clear  and  full  exposition  of  the  pro-  the  exception  of  Mr  Scarlett’s  bill  for  aU 
posed  measure,  founded  on  extremely  li-  tering  the  Poor  Laws  in  England,  the 

beral  principles ;  indeed,  so  liberal,  that  chief  object  of  which  was  to  get  rid  of 

it  has  excited  a  very  lively  alarm  among  several  defects  in  the  present  system  of 
the  silk  manufacturers,  and  the  shipping  these  Laws,  which  have  been  acknow- 
interest.  Alluding  to  South  America,  he  ledged  to  lie  productive  both  of  expense 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention,  (without  to  {Kirishes,  and  of  oppression  to  the  }X)or. 
attempting  to  prescribe  to  the  E!xecutive  The  leading  feature  in  the  bill  was  to  do 

Government  what  course  of  policy  it  away  with  the  compulsory  removal  of 

ought  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  re-  pau|)ers,  the  hardships  attending  which 
cognition  of  the  independence  of  the  the  Honourable  and  l-.earncd  Gentleman 
South  American  States,)  to  pro|X)8e  that  ably  detailed,  and  adverted  to  the  enor- 
the  shipping  of  those  states  should  be  ad-  mous  exfiense  thrown  ujwn  the  public  by 
milled  into  this  country,  as  those  which  removals,  and  the  consequent  litigation  of 
regulated  the  admission  of  British  ships  contested  settlements.  The  motion  was 
into  the  ports  of  those  states  respectively,  opposed  by  Messrs  Monck,  Nolan,  and 
24>.— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Courtenay,  and  several  other  Gentlemen, 
this  evening  brought  forward  his  new  After  a  debate  of  considerable  length,  the 
plan  for  commuting  the  Naval  and  Mili-  measure  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  82  to  66. 


BRITISH  chronicle:. 

APRIL.  tian  Sinclair,  in  Torglass,  and  that  her 

Justiciary  Circuit  Courts — /«-  body  wa.s  found  afterwards  in  the  river 

vemets. _ The  Court  sat  here  on  the  8th  Brabster,  on  28th  January  1822.  The 

and  9th.  The  only  case  of  interest  was  case  was  one  of  circumstantial  evidence, 

that  of  Alexander  Sinclair,  shoemaker,  in  and  the  genci^  outline  of  it,  as  proved, 
Clachvalc  of  Brabster,  in  the  parish  of  is  this  Christian  Sinclair,  the  deceased, 
Reay,  and  county  of  Caithness,  who  was  was  about  40  years  of  age,  was  ne%  er 
put  to  the  bar,  on  an  indictment  accusing  married,  and  had  three  natural  children, 
him  of  having,  on  the  11th  December  to  diifferent  fathers.  Aljout  the  beginning 
1821,  bv  suffocation,  strangulation,  or  of  last  winter,  the  neighbours  became 
other  mtans  unknown,  murdered  Chris-  suspicious  of  her  lieing  again  pregnant  i 


end  frum  great  and  improper  intima¬ 
cy  with  the  prisoner,  fastened  on  him  as 
the  father.  In  the  latter  end  of  last  No- 
vemlxir,  she  called  on  a  midw'ife  in  Thur¬ 
so,  and  revealed  her  situation  ;  and  added, 
that  the  prisoner  would  likely  also  call 
on  the  midwife  to  ascertain  her  opinion. 
But  the  deceased  intreated  the  midw’ife, 
on  no  account,  to  tell  him  of  her  situa¬ 
tion,  for,  if  he  heard  of  it,  she  had  great 
fears  he  w’ould  murder  her  alone  in  the 
cottage,  or  on  her  way  home  from  Thurso 
that  day.  The  prisoner  called  shortly 
on  the  midw’ife  after  this  interview,  and 
inquired  particularly  whether  Christian 
Sinclair  had  been  there,  and  if  she  were 
with  child  ?  1'he  midw  ife  admitted  she 
had  told  him  of  her  situation,  and  that  if 
any  thing  happened  to  the  woman  or 
child,  she  would  hold  liim  answerable  for 
it.  A  w’cek  after,  the  prisoner  agaiii  call¬ 
ed,  and  offered  some  whisky  if  the  mid¬ 
wife  would  give  him  medicine  to  procure 
abortion,  w  hich  she  refused  doing ;  and, 
in  a  very  few’  days,  (’hristian  Sinclair  was 
amissing,  and  was  never  afterw  ards  seen, 
until  her  dead  body  was,  after  a  long 
search,  found  in  the  river  Brabster.  A 
son  of  the  deceased  also  sw  ore,  that,  about 
u  month  before,  the  prisoner  called  his 
mother  out  one  night,  and  he  overheard 
him  saying  to  her,  that  if  she  laid  her 
burden  at  his  door  he  would  make  an  end 
of  her.  She  had  been  working  the  whole 
ol’  the  1 1  th  of  Deceml)er  at  a  farmer's, 
and  had  engaged  to  come  back  next  day. 
About  sunset  she  left  the  w'ork,  and  w’ent 
to  her  own  home.  About  two  hours  after, 
one  of  the  witnesses  obser\ed  her  go¬ 
ing  for  w  ater  to  a  small  rivulet,  but  the 
w’itness  did  not  wait  to  see  her  return  ; 
and  another  witness,  about  se\'en  o’clock, 
called  at  her  house,  but  found  the  door 
shut,  and  no  one  answered-  On  going 
next  forenoon,  the  door  easily  opened ; 
the  whole  furniture  appeared  in  order, 
but  the  w’oman  was  gone.  The  w’heel 
and  wool-cards  lay  near  the  fireside ;  and 
the  pail,  in  which  she  constantly  kept  wa¬ 
ter,  w’as  in  the  cottage,  but  without  w’a- 
ter,  and  there  was  none  in  the  room,  nor 
was  any  article  of  furniture  w  anting.— 
Tile  pristiner  was,  the  same  night,  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  smuggling-hut  close  by.  Be- 
tw’ixt  seven  and  eight  o’clock  he  w'ent 
into  his  father’s  house,  not  far  from 
Cliristy’s,  for  a  filler,  and  some  meal,  to 
carry  to  tlie  hut,  w’hich  be  took  away  with 
him.  About  an  hour  after,  one  of  the 
witnesses  went  up  from  the  father’s  house 
to  this  hut.  Sinclair  got  a  tin  pail  full  of 
ale,  and  left  the  hut,  saj’ing  he  w’as  going 
with  it  to  the  w’ife  of  one  James  Sutber- 
liOiid,  w’hose  husband  he  w’ould  take  back 
with  him  as  an  assistant  at  the  distilling 
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ing-ground  of  Westfield,  she  obsened  to 
a  witness,  “  that  her  friends  lay  there, 
and  if  she  had  God’s  peace  with  her,  she 
would  like  to  be  with  them.”  The  pri¬ 
soner’s  declarations  were  full  of  contra¬ 
dictions  ;  but  as  no  evidence  of  the  corpus 
delicti  could  be  obtained,  the  Prosecutor, 
after  an  eight  hours  trial,  abandoned  the 
case,  and  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
Not  proven^  and  the  prisoner  was,  in 
consequence,  dismissed  from  the  bar. 

John  Grant,  for  thefl,  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  transportation ;  Angus 
Macdonald,  for  an  aggravated  case  of  as¬ 
sault,  and  Robert  Reid,  for  various  acts 
of  theft,  were  each  sentenced  to  banisli- 
ment  for  seven  years. 

Aberdeen — The  Court  o|x;ned  here  on 
the  15th,  and  the  business  brought  before 
their  Lordships  occupied  their  attention 
during  that  aind  the  tw'o  following  days. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  W’illiam  Gor¬ 
don,  fishing-tackle  maker  in  Aberdeen, 
who  w'as  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
W'ife,  by  inflicting  a  mortal  w  ound  in  the 
upper  part  of  her  thigh.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  and 
his  wife,  along  W'ith  some  others,  had 
been  drinking  on  the  night  the  murder 
was  committed,  and  that  both  of  them 
liad  become  intoxicated.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  o’clock,  one  of  the  witnesses, 
who  lives  immediately  above  the  priso¬ 
ner’s  house,  heard  the  cries,  as  he  thought, 
of  Mother,  mother,  let  me  be,”  w  hen 
he  went  down  stairs  to  listen,  and  found 
the  cries  proceeded  from  Gordon’s  room, 
and  that  they  were  “  Murder,  murder, 
let  me  be he  listened  a  little,  and  then 
beard  an  awful  shriek  or  scream,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  cries  of  “  Murder,”  and 
afterwards  a  noise,  as  of  a  heavy  body 
falling.  He  went  then  to  the  street,  and 
called  a  watchman,  the  cries  continuing 
during  this  time,  though  fainter.  On 
going  to  prisoner’s  door,  found  it  locked  ; 
l^ke  it  open  with  his  foot,  and  he  and 
watchman  entered ;  found  Gordon  sitting 
on  a  chair,  half  dressed ;  his  wife  on  her 
knees,  on  the  floor,  at  the  left  side  of  the 
fire ;  she  was  then  crying,  “  O  me,  1  am 
gone  now' !”  cries  became  fainter,  and 
soon  after  stopped.  On  asking  prisoner 
what  w’as  the  matter,  he  said,  “  Nothing, 
nothing ;  that  his  wife  had  taken  a  drop 
too  much,  and  fallen  over.”  The  floor 
all  around  her  was  covered  with  blood. 
Prisoner  occasionally  exclaimed,  “  He 
bad  not  lifted  his  hand  against  his  wife 
dut  night.”  It  was  frequently  put  to 
him  how  she  came  by  her  death.  He 
an  id  she  had  fallen  on  the  fender.  The 
fender  wras  standing  writhin  the  jambs  of 
the  fire-place,  and  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  recently  moved ;  ashes  lay  undis- 
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turlied  bi'side  it ;  tongs  and  shovel  lay 
across  it ;  observed  no  blood  on  prisoner’s 
liands.  Deceased  complained  sometimes 

of  her  husband  striking  her _ Another 

witness  (the  town-serjeant)  stated  that 
the  blood  did  not  reach  to  the  fender,  in¬ 
side  of  which  the  ]x>ker  was  lying,  which 
was  very  sharp,  and  clear  towards  Its  ex¬ 
treme  point.  The  deceased  attempted  to 
speak  when  the  surgeons  were  dressing 
the  wound,  and  witness  put  his  ear  close 
to  catch  her  meaning,  but  could  not,  from 
the  prisoner  c(»ntinuing  to  sjx?ak  loud, 
w  hich  the  witness  thought  w’as  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  drown  his  wife’s  voice.  Saw 
knives  and  forks  in  the  house,  but  thinks 
the  poker  w’as  the  wca|>on  by  which  the 
fatal  wound  was  inflicted. — 'rhree  medi¬ 
cal  gentlemen  descrilicd  the  nature  of  the 
w  ound,  which  had  proved  instantly  fatal, 
and  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  ri'ceived  by  falling  on  the 
fender,  or  by  a  fall,  the  perforation  being 
three  inches  deep  beyond  the  femoral  nr- 
ter)’,  which  had  been  tw'o-thirds  divided. 
The  Jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and 
he  wiis  sentenred  to  be  executed  on  the 
3 1  St  of  May. 

•The  next  case  was  that  of  Robt.  Mack¬ 
intosh,  farm-servant  in  the  fwirish  of  Crai 
thic,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Klizal»cth 
Anderson,  daughter  of  the  deceased  ('harlc.s 
Anderson,  at  Bash,  in  the  aforesaid  pa¬ 
rish,  by  cutting  her  throat  with  a  razor. 
Alex.  Dauncy,  Esq.  LL.D.  Sheriff’-Suh- 
stitutc  of  the  county,  took  the  deposition 
of  the  deceased’s  mother,  a  woman  85 
years  of  age ;  and  who  at  the  time 
thought  herself  dying,  and  is  since  dead. 
[The  deposition  of  Ann  Farquhnrson,  the 
deceased’s  mother,  was  read.  It  stated, 
in  substance,  that  her  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Anderson,  had  returned  home  oti 
Sunday  night ;  had  sat  down  at  the  fire, 
and  was  preparing  to  read  her  Bible, 
when  deponent  heard  a  voice  at  tlw.*  dtsii' 
calling  her  daughter  out ;  soon  after  heard 
a  loud  shriek ;  but  being  old  and  infirm, 
did  not  attempt  to  rise,  ami  simn  after 
fell  asleep ;  her  daughter  used  to  sleep  in 
the  same  bed ;  but  when  she  awoke  in 
the  morning,  her  daughter  w  as  not  beside 
her.]  Several  witnesses  provc-d  the  finding 
of  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  the  first  of 
whom,  Helen  Gordon,  stated,  that  on  go¬ 
ing  to  the  house  on  a  Monday  morning 
in  October,  the  deceased’s  mother  called 
out  “  Is  that  you,  Lizay  ?” — answered 
no ;  the  mother  then  desired  witness  to 
see  if  she  was  in  the  other  bed  ;  on  going 
there,  found  the  deceased’s  body  lying  on  ‘ 
the  fldor,  on  her  right  side,  in  front  of 
the  bed,  and  blood  about  the  head.  It 
appeared,  from  the  other  witnesses,  that 
the  deceased’s  throat  had  been  drcadfulfy 
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severed ;  and  that  a  paper  was  found  in 
her  chest,  si^pied  Robert  Mackintosh^ 
promising  to  make  her  his  lawful  ^afe — 

( From  the  report  of  the  surgeons  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  deceased  was  about  three 
months  gone  with  child  ] — The  deceased 
had  mentioned  the  written  promise  to 
two  of  her  acquaintances,  and  also  ^  ex¬ 
pressed  her  l)elief,  that  “  Robby  (the  pri- 
aoner)  held  ta'en  up  wi*  anither,  for  he 
wanted  to  get  back  his  promise,  but  she 
wadnn  gi'e  him’t deceased  also  told 
these  witnesses  that  he  had  money  of 
her’s  and  her  brother’s,  which  she  want¬ 
ed  to  get  from  him,  but  could  not — Dun¬ 
can  Stewart  had  a  conversation  with  pri¬ 
soner  about  eight  days  before  the  deceas¬ 
ed's  death ;  was  rallying  him  in  regard  to 
his  dealings  with  her ;  }>risoner  said  all 
that  would  soon  l)e  over;”  on  asking 
what  he  meant  by  that,  prisoner  replied, 
“  you'll  soon  hear.” — Peter  Grant  was 
asked  by  the  prisoner  to  lend  him  a  razor, 
and  gave  him  one  on  the  Thursday  before 
the  deceased's  death,  which  he  never  got 
back — It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
an  acquaintance  of  tlie  prisoner,  his  mas¬ 
ter  and  mistress,  and  two  maid  servants, 
that  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  mur¬ 
der,  he  wore  a  fustian  coat  and  trowsers, 
which  coat  was  found  by  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vant-maids,  on  the  roof  of  his  bed,  on  the 
Monday  morning,  much  stained  vith 
blood,  and  wet  about  the  sleeves. — One 
witness  was  called  to  the  character  of  the 
prisoner,  vho  described  him  .as  a  good- 
natured,  honest,  and  civil  lad — A  verdict 
of  Guilty  was  the  result  of  this  evidence, 
and  Mackintosh  was  also  sentenced  to  be 
executed  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  3Jst  May. 

Several  other  cases  came  before  ^e 
Court,  but  none  of  them  of  particular  in¬ 
terest.  T wo  men  were  sentenced  to  trans¬ 
portation  for  life,  and  two  for  seven  years. 

Perth — The  Court  opened  here  on 
the  2(ith,  but  no  case  of  imj>ortancecame 
befwe  it.  The  following  occurrence,  how¬ 
ever,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  A  man  and 
woman  were  indicted  for  theft,  of  which 
the  former  pleaded  Not  Guilty;  the  latter 
resisted  the  repeated  intreaties  of  Counsel 
to  plead  Not  Guilty,  to  whom  she  indig¬ 
nantly  said,  that  she  would  not  tell  a  lie. 
An  informality  in  the  execution  of  cita¬ 
tions  of  the  witnesses  had  vitiated  the 
proceedings,  and  when  interrogated  by 
tJie  Judge,  the  woman  at  length  waved 
her  conscientious  scruples,  and  retracted 
her  plea:  the  Jurv’  afterwards  returned  a 
verdict  of  Not  Prox'cn  against  both  pri¬ 
soners. 

2  i. — Edinburgh  School  of  Arts. — The 
Session  of  the  School  of  Aits  closed  tht»' 
evening.  After  Dr  FylTe  had  finished  his 
kxturc,  Mr  Leonard  Horner,  in  a  short 
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and  sensible  address,  gave  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Session,  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  the  Institution.  The  Di¬ 
rectors,  he  observed,  had  not  engaged  in 
the  undertaking  without  feeling  some  dif¬ 
fidence  as  to  the  result.  They  had  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Andersonian  Institution  in 
Glasgow'  to  encourage  them,  but  they  were 
aw  are  of  the  difference  in  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tw  o  cities. 
They  could  not  be  sure  whether  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  industrious  classes 
felt  the  w’ant  of  such  an  establishment, 
or  how'  far  the  form  that  had  been  given 
to  it  would  suit  their  views  and  circum¬ 
stances.  ■  The  result  of  this  first  Session, 
how'ever,  had  entirely  dispelled  the  doubts 
of  the  Directors.  The  success  had  much 
surpassed  their  expectations.  Nearly 
four  hundred  individuals,  chiefly  mecha¬ 
nics,  had  come  forw'ard  and  entered  as 
students.  The  principal  classes  had  been 
well  attended ;  and,  among  many  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  scienti¬ 
fic  exercises,  it  w’as  remarkable  that  there 
w'ere  three  individuals  from  the  Blind 
'Asylum.  But  what  was  a  most  gratify¬ 
ing  proof  of  zeal  and  diligence,  a  number 
of  the  students,  who  felt  how  much  their 
progress  in  some  of  the  sciences  taught 
was  impeded  by  their  ignorance  of  Geo- 
metrv',  associated  themselves  into  classes 
for  studying  the  latter  science.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  this  year  has  exceeded  the 
sums  rai^  from  the  contributions  of  the 
students,  by  £.300 ;  but  the  deficiency  has 
been  made  good  by  liberal  public  contri¬ 
butions.  and  the  establishment  is  free  of 
debt.  The  expence  w  ill  probably  be  less 
in  some  particulars  next  session ;  but 
still  the  efficiency  of  the  School  of  Arts 
must,  in  the  long  run,  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  its  funds.  At  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,'  Mr  A.  Dick,  in  the  name  of 
the  Students,  presented  a  Silver  Inkstand 
to  Mr  Horner,  as  a  mark  of 'their  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  unw  earied  exertions  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  supporting  the  InstitutiMi. 
On  this  occasion  the  large  auditory  pre¬ 
sent,  students  and  strangers,  testified,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner,  how  well 
they  appreciated  Mr  Homer’s  services. 

MAT. 

3.  Duel  between  the  Dukes  of  Bucking* 
ham  and  Bedford.— K  meeting  took  {dace 
yesterday  morning  betw'een  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Buckingham,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Lynedock  and  Sir  W.  Williams 
Wynn,  in  consequence  of  w’ords  used 'by 
the  former  at  the  Bedford  county  meeting* 
Both  parties  fired  together,  at  the  distance 
-of.  tw’elve  paces,  on  a  word  given,  but 
without  effect,  when  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  observing  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
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ford  fired  into  the  air,  advanced  to  his 
Grace,  and  remarking  that,  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  the  thing  could  go  no  further,  said, 
“  My  Lord  Duke,  you  are  the  last  man 


which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  obaerved, 
Upon  his  honour,  that  he  meant  no 
personal  offfcnce  to  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  nor  to  impute  to  him  any  bad 


: -  iiui  lu  impure  lo  mm  anv  t>ad 

wisft  to  quarrel  w  ith ;  but  you  must  be  or  corrupt  motive  w  hatever.”  The  parties 
aware,  that  a  mihlir  mnn’s  lif**  1C  _ 1  .  _ t  .t  •  •  . 


aware,  that  a  public  man’s  life  is  not  worth 
preserving,  unless  with  honour.”  Upon 


than  shook  hands,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness  terminated  most  satisfactorily. 


APPOINTMENTS.  PllOMOTK)NS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

William  Hose  Robimem,  Advocate,  to  be  SherifT- 
D^[mtc  of  Lanarkiihire. 

Sir  George  Nayler,  to  be  Garter  Principal  King 
of  AnnSi  in  room  of  Sir  Isaac  Heardi  deoeascil. 

Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Feb.  Id — Borough  of  Higham  Ferrara — Right 
Hon.  Henry  Constantine  Phipps,  Viscount  I^r- 
manby. 

Univeraity  of  Oxford— Right  Hon.  Robert 
Peel 

Borough  of  Great  BetUin— Sir  John  NichoH, 
Knight. 

Borough  of  Dungarvan— Him.  George  Lamb. 
March  10. — Bur^  of  Dumfries.  Sanquhar,  litc. 
--William  Robert  Keith  Douglas. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April  28.— Mr  John  M'Farlane,  preacher,  called 
by  the  ReUef  Conffrearation  at  Dumbarton. 


by  the  ReUef  Congregation  at  Dumhartoru 

May  2. — Rev.  Do^d  Sage  admitted  minister 
of  Reso'is. 

Rev.  John  Fraser  admitted  minister  of  Cluny. 

“L — Dr  George  Skene  Keith  called  to  the  iiarish 
of  Tulliallan. 

9.— Mr  John  Turnbull  ordained  assistant  and 
successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  Eyemouth. 

14. — Rev.  George  Gray  presentea  by  his  Majesty 
to  the  churd)  ana  parish  of  Eckford. 

Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie  ordained  minister  of  the 
Constitutional  Associate  Congregation  of  CriefC 

27. — Rev.  John  Sinclair  non  of  Sir  John  Sinclair 
of  Ulbeter,  apiioint^l  minister  of  St  Paul’s  Episco¬ 
pal  i'hapel,  ^rruber’s  Close,  Edinburgh. 

June  4. — Rev.  John  Brown,  late  of  Biggar,  or- 


3  Dt.  G. 


dained  minister  of  the  United  .\s.sociate  Congre¬ 
gation  in  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Ill.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Lieut  CoL  Hon.  E.  P.  Lygon,  2  Life 
Gds.  to  be  Colonel  in  the  Army 

27  April  1822. 

C:apt  W.  Gray,  h.  p.  R.  African  Corp.s, 
Major  7  March. 

1  LifeG.  T.  Millard,  Comet  by  purdi.  vice  Locke, 
from  34  F.  26  do. 

R.  H.  Gds.  H.  Welle«le>',  Comet  by  purch.  vice 
Hotdikin,  prom.  9  May. 

3  Dt.  G.  Assist  Surg.  Brown,  fr<ma  22  F.  A»si>t 
Surg.  vice  Willianason,  Staff,  2  drx 
5  W.  Annit,  Comet  by  pun*,  vice  West- 

enra,  prom.  9  do- 

14  Dr.  Lieut  Beckwith,  Capt  by  purdi.  vice 
Petre,  ret  do. 

ComK  Willes,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

Comet  Row,  from  h.  p.  Comet  by  pur  h.' 

do. 

li  Assist  Surg.  Jeyei,  Surg.  vice  Easum. 

reth.  p. 

16  Bt  Lieut  Cot  Murray,  Lieut  Cot 

2.1  do. 

Capt  I*eT8SC,  Maior,  ^ 

Lieut  Grimes,  (Apt  do. 

(?aiit  Greville,  from  h.  p.  3d  Dr.  (  ai)t 

26  da 

Comet  Smith,  Lieut  25  da 

Lieut  Williams,  from  59  F.  Lieut 

26  da 

_ Hilton,  from  h.  p.  25  Dr.  Liout 

da 

_  Hake,  from  h.  p.  21  Dr.  Lieut 

da 

_  —  Lovclece,  from  h.  p.  25  Dr. 

Lieut 

_ _ Maodougall,  from  h.  p  ••  Ur. 

Lieut  do. 
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I.ieut  Jones,  from  87  F.  Lieut  26  May 

18W. 

- Lowe,  from  h.  p  6  Dr.  Lieut 

da 

—  Armstrong,  from  38  F.  Lieut  da 

- Douglas,  from  h.  p  2U  J)r.  Lieuu 

da 

Comet  Stewart  from  h.  p.  18  Dr.  Cor¬ 
net  25  da 

- Gsborac,  from  h.  p  19  Dr.  Cor¬ 
net  26  da 

.\s8i8t  Surg.  Murray,  from  h.  p  Aasut 
Surg.  25  da 

Lieut  Suter,  from  h.  p.  28  K.  Lieut 
vice  Orrok,"  dead  25  July  1821. 

Ena.  Sherburne,  from  70  K.  Licut  \ic« 
W’ardrop,  dead  18  Oct  lh2(i 

A.  11.  Lord  Dorchester,  Ens.  by  purch. 

vice  Ward,  ret  18  ApnL 

IJeut  l''raser,  Capt  vice  Loftus,  dead 

2  May. 

Kns.  ClarksMi,  Licut  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Freer,  .\ssist  Surg.  vice 
Boyd,  dead  0  da 

Capt  EUiott,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Oil, 

2  tio. 

IJeut  Richardson,  Cant  by  purch.  do. 
Ens,  Davidson,  Lieut  by  tmreh.  do. 
Gent  Cadet  G.  S.  Hyng,  irmii  R.  MiL 
Ck>ll.  Ens.  by  nurch.  do. 

Lieut  Barlow,  from  59  F.  Licut  vu« 
Garvey',  dead  1  .^ug.  1821. 

Gent  Cadet  H.  M.  Dixon,  from  H.  MiL 
t'olL  Ens.  bv  purch.  vicetiunmng,  52 
F.  '  25  April  1822 

Hon.  C.  T.  Monckton,  from  h.  n.  8.5  I- . 

Lieut.  vice|.\,rro.strong,  16  Dr.  26  May. 
Ens.  Childers,  late  of  10  F.  t:™.  vice 
(’opvon,  dead  25  April 

Lieut  Hawkins,  from  89  F.  JJeut  vke 
Short,  dead  du 

lU.  Lieut  CoL  Hardlnge,  Lieut  Col. 

2a  May. 

Bt  Lieut  CoL  Nixon,  Major  da 
Lieut  Maclean,  (iapt  da 

Ens.  Maekrell,  Lieut  da 

Ens.  IXanaldMin,  l.ieut  26  do. 

Ens.  aiui  .\di«  Woollard  Rank  of  Licut 

27  da 

Ena.  Eastwood,  Lieut  •  ^  28  da 

Lieut  Courtayne,  from  69  F.  Licut 

29da 

,  i~.  Nixon,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  laeut 

da 

■  -  ..  Scott,  from  h.  p  4  W .  1.  R.  Lieut 

da 

_ Gletlstanes,  fwrn  h.  pt.5  F.  f.irut 

do. 

■  ...  Nugent,  from  h.  p  60  F.  Unit 

dlk 

_ —  .Swayne.  from  47  F.  l.ieut  da 

,  ■ Wood,  rnm  h.  p  90  F.  Ueut.  da 

_ T.  S.  O’HaUoran,  from  17  F. 

Lieut 

_ Ena,  Hobinaoo,  from  b.p.  2  *  r. 

Eua.  ^ 

Gent  Cadet  Moorhead,  from  R.  Mil. 
CoU.Ena. 

J.  J.  Boyse,  Em-  ^ 

Aseiat  Surg.  Stark,  from  h.  p  w  r. 
AmisL  Sure. 

n.  Lawrte,  Em.  vice  ranolL  emmtllH 

18  Apnt. 

Licut  Sutherland,  from  h.  p  «  F. 

Lieut  rke  Swayna,  44  F.  29  May. 
larut  llrowBc.  (apt  vk#  Sco^  d^- 

18  April 

5  N 
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.V»  F.  Ens.  \riUe*,  Lieut  18  April  1822. 

Ens.  from  h.  n.  C7  F.  Ens.  do. 

.M  Ens.  Miller,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Pow¬ 
ell,  prom.  do. 

Sir  \V.  Scf)tt,  Bt  Eas.  bv  purch.  do. 

65  Cjmt  M  ‘Nair,  M^.  by  purcn.  vice  Lieut 

Lieut  t'oL  Kowan,  ret  25  do. 

Lieut.  Sir  W.  H.  Clerke,  Bt  Ci^pt  by 
purch.  do. 

Ens.  Hill,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

Ens.  fJunning,  from  .TO  F.  Ens.  do. 

64  Eas.  &  \dj.  Dowdall,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Burnett  ])rom.  17  do. 

Ens.  Thomas,  Lieut  IS  do, 

(Jent  Cadet,  L.  P.  Townshend,  from 

It  Mil.  CoU.  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

.69  Lieut.  Kelly,  frcwn  late9  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

vice  Williams,  IG  Dr.  _  2G  May. 
fii  Ens.  Fitz-Maurice,  Lieut  vice  Madden, 

dead  13JunelS21. 

U.  Campbell,  Ens.  18  .April  1822. 

€9  Lieut  Pcppard,  from  h.  p.  10  F.  Lieut 

vice  Courtayne,  44  F.  29  May. 

74  (  apt  Stuart,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Lieut 

Col.  Manners,  ret  18  April. 

78  Ens.  Gore,  from  h.  p.  57  F.  Ens,  \  iije 

M'Leod,  dead  25  do. 

80  Maj.  Pitt,  Lieut  Col.  by  purch.  vice 

Cookson,  ret  18  do. 

Capt  Harpur,  Maj.  by  purch.  do. 
f  7  D.  A.  Courtayne,  Ens.  vice  Burney,  E. 

1.  C.  Serv.  '  *  do. 

Lieut  Armstrong,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Lieut, 
vice  Jones,  IG  Dr.  26  May. 

89  Lieut  Worsley,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Lieut 

vice  Hawkiiis,  44  F.  25  April. 

Assist  Surg.  W’alsh,  from  h.  p.  10  Vet 
Bn.  Assist  Sui]g.  vice  Pope,  cancelled 

do. 

5  IV.  I.  R.  Cwt  W'illats,  from  h.  p.  African  Corm, 

(^apt  25  do. 

Lieut  Alt,  from  h.  p.  African  Corps, 

Lieut  24  no. 

Lieut  Ross,  from  h.  p.  African  ('oqis, 

Lieut  25  do. 

Ens.  Maclean,  from  h.  p.  African  Corps, 

Ens.  24  ao. 

Ens.  Rogers,  from  h.  p.  W.  I.  Rang. 

Ens.  2.5  do. 

1  Vet  Bn.  Ens.  Dovle,  Adj.  vice  Roes,  cancelled 

18  do. 

2  Capt  M^Donell,  from  late  6  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  26  Dec.  1821. 

Ens.  Ella,  from  late  2  Vet  Ba  Ens. 
vice  Norton,  cancelled  do. 

Ordnance  Department. — Royal  Ariillcry, 

1st  Lieut  Robinson,  from  h.  p.  Ist  Lieut  vice 
Manley,  dead  1  May  1822. 

2d  Lieut  foiyc,  1st  Lieut.  do. 

Gent.  Cadet, ilumfrey,  2d  Lieut  do. 

Medical  Department. 

llosp.  Aasist  Siller}’,  Assist  Surg.  to  the  Forces 

18  April  1822. 

Hosp.  Assist  Sibbald,  .Assist  Surg.  to  the  Forces, 
vice  Napier,  dead  25  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Williamson,  from  Dr.  (Ids.  Assist. 

Surg.  to  the  Forces  2  May. 

Hnsp.  Assist  Mauarv',  from  h.  p.  IIosp.  Assist  vice 
Munkittrick,  caiK’eUcd  25  April. 

Cluiplains'  Department. 

Rev.  R.  AV.  Tunnev’,  from  h.  p.  Chaplain  to  tlie 
Forces,  vice  Jenkins,  dead  8  March. 

Britain 

( '.hamberlayne,  h.  p.  72  F. 


HJunc 

('apt  Saunderson,  from  41  F.  rec.  dilT  witfi  Capt 
Ld.  G.  Bentinck,  h.  p.  50  F. 

— -  Bishop,  from  50  F.  with  Capt  Powell,  h.  p. 
23  F.  ^ 

- Rowan,  frenn  67  F.  with  (^pt  Dwyer,  h.  p. 

84  F. 

Lieut  Terry,  from  1  Life  (Ms.  rec.  diiT.  between 
Full  Pay  Life  (Ms.  and  Infantry,  with  Lieut 
Locke,  n.  p.  34  F. 

— -  ■  ■  M'Dowal,  from  9  Dr.  with  Lieut  Mont¬ 
gomery’,  16  Dr. 

-  —  Granam,  from  16  Dr.  with  Lieut  Menteeth, 

17  Dr. 

■  Ashhurst  from  .34  F.  with  Lieut  Rice,  46  F. 

- -  Osborne,  from  38  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Kerr,  from  h.  p.  100  F. 

- - North,  from  44  F.  with  Lieut  W'illiams, 

86  F. 

- Peel,  from  49  F.  rec.  dilt  with  Lieut  Bark¬ 
er,  h.  p.  25  F. 

- Mamwaring,from65  F.  with  Lieut  (Carroll, 

87  F. 

— —  Smith,  from  70  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Laing,  h.  p.  31.  F. 

- Ottley,  from  90  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Read,  hi  p.  61  F. 

Comet  Campbell,  from  1  Dr.  Gds.  rec,  diff.  with 
Comet  Davies,  h.  n.  12  Dr. 

- Martin,  from  o  Dr.  (Ms.  rec.  diff.  with 

Comet  Wiss,  h.  p. 

- Moore,  from  3  Dr.  with  Comet  White,  16 

Dr. 

Vet  Surg.  Spencer,  from  1  Dr.  (Ms.  with  Vet 
Surg.  Icms,  16  Dr. 

Resignat  ions  and  RetiremenU, 

Lieut  Col.  Rowan,  52  F. 

- Manners,  74  F. 

- Cookson,  80  F. 

Major  Cell,  29  F. 

Capt  Hon.  C.  Petre,  14  Dr. 

Lieut  Hewett  8  Dr. 

Ens.  Ward,  8  F. 

Surg.  Easton,  15  Dr. 

Appointments  cancelled. 

Major  Lenn,  21  F. 

Lieut  Shaw,  2  Vet  Bn. 

Ens.  Carroll,  46  F. 

Assist.  Surg.  Pope,  89  F. 

Deaths. 

Lieut  Gen.  Sir  Gonville  *  Bromhead,  Bt  Lincoln¬ 
shire  '  11  May  1822. 

Idetit  Col.  Browrigg,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  Reg. 

Major  Loftus,  9  F. 

- Gough,  68  F. 

Capt  M'Namara,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  13  May 

- Pe*ldie,  late  6  Vet  Bn.  ('astletown.  Isle  of 

Man  24  Ajwil. 

— —  Irickard,  late  8  Vet  Bn.  BanweU,  Swnerset 

23  do. 

- Fowler,  h.  p.  104  F.  Dep.  Assist  Qua.  Mast 

Gen.  Quebec  21  do. 

- Harpur,  h.  p.  R.  W.  I.  Rang.  W’oolwich 

18  March. 

»  -  Crompton,  h.  p.  York  Lieut  Inf.  Vol.  Paco 
D’Arcos,  near  Lisbon  29  Nov.  1821. 

Lieut.  Manle}’,  R.  Art  AVoolwich  30  April  1822. 
—  Ryan, 'late 5  A’et  Bn.  Kennington,  1  March. 

- - Wetherherd,  late  7  do.  fcwmerly  Capt  in 

late  23  Dr.  Halifax,  A^orkshire  7  do. 

■  .  ■  Campbell,  h.  p.  18  Dr.  Otter  House, 

24  Feb. 

- Cormaek,  h.  p.  19  F.  near  Thurso,  North 

Britain  2.3  March. 

- - ( '.hamberlayne,  h.  p.  72  F.  21  April. 

- - Roeden,  h.  p.  2  Hussars  Ger.  Leg.  Hanover 

19  do. 

Comet  M'Dermott,  h.  p.  Wagg.  Tr^,  Ooydon 

15  Mardu 

Ensign  Copson,  41  F. 

- Porter,  h.  p.  32  F.  Isle  of  Man  25  Dec.  1821 . 

■  — - CouboD,  n.  p.  43  F.  Bridlington,  York¬ 

shire  15  March  1822. 

■  -  •  Douglas,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Br.  29  April 


Exchanges. 

Jjeut  Col.  Flphinstone,  from  16  Dr.  rec.  diff.  be¬ 
tween  F'ull  Pay  Cav.  and  Inf.  with  Bt  Col. 
Newbery,  h.  p.'  24  Dr. 

I-ieut  (\>L  O’Hara,  from  63  F.  with  Lieut  Col. 
Burke.  2  AV.  I.  R. 

Major  Mariaine,  from  57  F.  with  Major  licnn,  h. 
p.  3  Ceylon  Ilegt 

Capt  Forlohg,  from  33  F.  with  Bt.  Major  Hall, 
58  F . 

- Fowden,  from  3  F.  with  Capt  Cotton,  h. 

22  Dr.  * 

- - Funerton,  from  50  F.  rec.  diff*  with  Capt 

Gray,  h.  p. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  CalionhiU* 

N.B. — The  Obeen'atiom  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  aAer- 
noon, — The  second  Obser\  ation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Register 
lliermometer. 


„  .Attach, 
rher. 


May  1  I 

*{ 

■{ 

»{ 

io{ 

»{ 

is{ 

13{ 

h{ 

1S{ 

16{ 


Then 


M..39 
IA54 
M.40 
|A.  44 
M..% 
lA.  45 
M.JO 
A.  41 
M.34 
A.  43 
M,38 
A.  43 
M.37 
lA.  42 
M.53 
;\.47 
M.3d 
A.  48 
M.33i 
A.  40 
M.41 
A.  41 
M.37 
A.  44 
M.35 
A.  47 
M,43 
A.  56 
M.48 
A.  61 
M.45 
A.  55 


B«ro.|^^5^J;*|Wind. 


30.13(M 

29.99« 

.9S2i 

.94;>| 

.827 

.790 

.772 

.660 

.716 

.682 

.629 

.629 

.746 

.818 

.87 

.5481 

Ml 

.4<H| 

.521 

.8301 

.86.5 

.8(i5| 

.760 

.6181 

.594 

.6171 

.6*24 

.7*8 

.76^ 

.74 


M.59\I 
A.57i 
M..>3  \ 
A.  50/ 
M.4y  1 
A.  46  / 
M.45\ 
A.  45  / 
M.45\ 
A.  47/ 
M.45  ) 
A.  45/ 
M.45\ 
A.  48/ 
M.50\ 
A.51  ) 
M.51  \ 
A.  48  / 
M.4tJ\ 
A.  44  / 
M.44\ 
A.  45/ 
M.46  \ 
A.  48  i 
M.32\ 
A.  54/ 
M.58  \ 
A.  59/ 
M.63\ 
A.  62/ 
M.61  \ 
4jA..‘60/ 


Cble. 

E. 

E. 

E- 

E. 

E. 

E. 

Cble. 

E. 

E. 

NE. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

W. 

Cble. 


W'ea  titer. 


Warm,  w’ith 
Isuiuhine. 
Rain,  and 
cold 

Fair  foren. 
|h.  rain  after 
Fair  but 
very  cold. 
^Fair,  but  dull 
land  cold. 

I’air  foren. 
but  lold. 
Fair,  but  dull 
[and  cold. 
Fair,  with 
Isunshine. 
Hay  cold, 
|rain  at  night 
Very  cold, 
hail  6i  rain. 

Ditto. 

• 

Pair,  sun- 
Ishine,  cold. 
Cold  mom. 
sun.  aftern. 
Very  warm 
sunshine. 

Ditto. 

Dull,  slight 
showers. 


May  1t{ 

■H 

so' 
s.| 
22  ^ 
23 1 
24 1 

26| 
S7{ 
28 1 
29| 
30| 
3. 1 


Ther. 


M.46 
A.  56 
M.47 
A.  60 
M.44 
A.  63 
.M.4t) 
•A.  63 
M.47 
A.  56 
.M.42 
.\.56 
.M.43 
/\.36 
M.38 
A.  59 
M.36 
A.  56 
M.40 
A.  54 
.M.42 
A.  52 
M.41 
A.  57 
M.39 
.4.60 
.M.45 
A.  55 
M.42 
lA.58 


2:».:S‘.4 

.7981 

.82t 

.82e 

.8(;i 

.861 

.8761 

.i>94 

30.132 

.127 

.17 

.9951 

.871 

.trjol 

.2S(« 

.48.>[ 

.57 

.4.341 

.;C)4l 

.<154 

.911 

.87 

.6?H»| 

.8.V 

.8101 

.81 

.78' 

.791 


Wind. 


M.60\ 
A.  6'2  / 
M.64  \ 
A.  6.5  / 
M.67  \ 
A.  61/ 
M.69  \ 
A.  66/ 
M.b7\ 
A.  .58/ 
7tijM.t*.>  \ 
||M.63/ 
A.  6.5  S 
A.tW  / 
.M.64  \ 
.\.  (W  / 
M.t;2 1 
A.  .56  / 
.M..58  I 
A.  57/ 
M..58  1 
A.  5«)  / 
M.ti2  \ 
..59/ 
.M.62  1 
A.  59  / 
M.61  \ 
61/ 

•"} 


IMA. 

tHM 


.4.61 


E. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Ie. 

E. 

S. 

s. 

jcMe. 

1 

I8E. 

I 

SE. 

CMfc 

I 

sw. 

!sw. 

Cble. 

icble. 


Weather. 


Dull,  warm, 
thun.  iV  It. 
Warm,  with 
ibumhine. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

DitUt. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

DittOk 

Ditto. 

Dull  morn. 
|th.  5:  It  aft 
Heavy 
[showers. 

Fair. 

Fair  day, 
rain  night 
h  air  and 
warm. 

Ditto. 


Average  of  Rain,  1.926  incl>es. 


OatmeaL 


Barley 


Flour, 

tSOlU. 


Dantzic. 


DaUceiih, 


Haddington. 


NVheat- 


OatmeaL 


Bariev, 


Prices. 


London 


Peaae.  'Flour,  280 11>| 


Oats. 


FdAPol,  Potat. 


Pigeon.  Tick- 


Boiling. 


Oatm.  S?40  lbs. 


Bariev 

«)  Hi 


Oats. 
iS  lb. 


England  Wales. 


Barley!  Oats. 


<Oatm, 


Quarterly  average  of  Corn  in  Britain,  which  gover 

— lid — Barley,  18s.  2d — Oats,  I6s. -Sd.. 
Pease,  22.s.  Id. 


1  F'lour.  1 

Eng. 

2401b. 

Irish. 

.\meT. 

1961b. 

s.  d. 

8.d.' 

K. 

s.  d. 

170 

190, 

190 

216 

170 

190 

19  0 

210 

170 

19  01 

18  6 

210 

16  0 

IHOl 

ISO 

206 

15  6 

176' 

170 

200 

Oats. 

Pease. 

H.  d.  S.  (1. 

R«  da  fi»  d* 

8. 

8. 

25 

27 

25 

27 

24 

26 

24 

26 

24 

26 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

8. 

8. 

24 

30 

24 

30 

24 

29 

24 

28 

24 

28 

1 


Hev isttr. — Cummtrcial  He fn)rf. 
PIUCKS  CITRRENT.-^unk  8,  182^. 


S‘2/* 


Tr.A,  Bohea,  ^  lb . 

Congou, . 

Souchong, . i 

SroAR,  Muse.  cwt. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown, . 

Mid.Good,  &  Fine  Mid. 

Fine  and  very  fine, . 

HrazU^  Brown, . 

White, . 

Hejined^  Double  Loaves,.... 

Powder  ditto, . 

Single  ditto, . 

Small  Lumps, . 

Large  ditto, . 

Crushed  Lumps, . 

Molasses,  British, 
Coffee,  Jamaica^ 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord 
Mid.  Good,  &  fine  Mid. 
Fine,  and  verj-  fine,.... 
Dutch^  Triage  &  very  ord.. 
Ord.  gc^,  &.  fine  ord.. 

St  Domingo . 

Pimento  (in  bond),  Ui..... 
Spirits,  Jam.  Rum,160.P. 

Brandy,  gal . 

Geneva, . 

Wines,  Clar.  1st  Gr.  hhd.. 
Portugal  Red,  pipe,... 
S])anish,  White,  butt.. 

Teneriife,  pipe, . 

Madeira, . 

Logwood,  Jamaica,  ton,... 

Honduras, . . 

Campeachy, . 

Fustic,  Jamaica, . 

Cuba, . 

Indigo,  Caracca.s,  fine,  lb.. 
Timber,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

Ditto  Oak, . 

Ilondura-s  Mahogany.. 
Tar,  American,  brl...  , 

Archangel, . 

Tallow,  Rus.  YeL  Candle, 
Home  melted,  cwt..... 
Hemp,  Riga  Rhine,  ton, 
Petersburgh  Clean,.... 
Flax,  Riga  Th.  &  Dr.  Ra. 

Dutch, . . 

Mats,  Archangel, . 

Bristles,  Peters.  Firsts,., 
Ashes,  Petersburgh  Pearl,, 
Montreal  ditto,  cwt... 

Pot . 

Oil,  Whale,  tun, . 

Cod, . . . 

Tobacco,  Virg.  fine,  lb.... 

inferior, . . .j 

Cottons,  Bowed  Georgia, 
Sea  Island,  fine  ^  ••  •••  •  • ' 
Demerara  &  Dcrbicev. 

Pemambucco, . . 

Maranham, . . 


Leith. 

— 


o2 

70 

80 


120 

96 

8H 

84 

81 

3.5 

29 

100 

105 


120 

122 

2s.  0 
4s.  Sd. 
1  10 
i*.45 
34 
31 
28 
45 
£.7 

8 
7 
9 

9s.  6d. 

1  8 
2  9 
1  0 
20 
16 
36 


44 

40 

48 

44 
85 
13 

45 
48 
34 

£.22 


60 

82 

82 


130 

100 

96 

90 

86 

52 


105 

120 


135 

126 

9 

2  2 
4  6 
2  0 
55 
46 
55- 
30 
65 
r  7 


11 

2 

3 

1 


10 


74d. 

5 


8 

11 

6 

2 

3 

6 

21 

17 

38 

46 

49 

45 
90 
15 

46 

35 


8 


Glasgow. 

-  15;  - 


52 

.56 


98 

18 

80 

80 

27 

94 

106 


104 


1  2 


46 

:i6 

20 


56 

70 


no 

It 

85 

86 
27  6 

103 

122 


113 


18  1  10 


1  8 


10 


n 

34 

0  84 


5 

H 

114 

11 


47 

.38 

21 

n 

4 

10 

1 

IL 

04 

114 


Liverpool. 


— 

C«"  - 

2s.  7d.  — 

— 

— 

2  64 

3  6 

— 

— 

3  8 

4  6 

52 

56 

55 

59 

57 

73 

62 

69 

75 

79 

71 

76 

18 

24 

17 

21 

27 

38 

29 

35 

101 

115 

— 

81 

98 

— 

80 

96 

— 

— 

26 

28 

98 

109 

96 

106 

110 

121 

112 

129 

122 

132 

130 

152 

78 

98 

— 

100 

111 

— 

96 

100 

97 

108 

9 

— 

— 

l  10 

2  0 

1  9 

1  10 

— 

3  9 

.3  10 

1  4 

1  (i 

— ^ 

20 

52 

24 

45 

25 

65 

MM 

_ 

26 

28 

MM 

28 

80 

9 

0 

9  10 

10  0 

10  K 

9  10 

9  15 

10  10 

11 

10 

0 

10  10 

11  10 

12 

9 

0 

9  10 

7  0 

8  1 

10 

0 

11  0 

10  0 

12 

9 

0 

9  7 

10  0 

11 

^M 

-  - 

0  11 

1  0 

0  10 

1 

14 

12 

15 

19 

— 

38 

— 

36 

— 

MM 

__ 

— 

MM 

42 

— 

53 

39 

— 

49 

— 

45 

— 

85 

— 

MM 

— 

13 

10 

— 

— 

47 

48 

49 

36 

6 

.37 

35 

36 

19  10 

— 

20 

21 

0 

6 

0  8 

7 

7i 

0 

H 

0  3 

3 

4 

0 

7 

0  9| 

loj 

1 

3 

1  4 

— 

0  9 

1  0 

94 

10 

0 

11 

0  Ml 

104 

1  1 

0 

10 

0  10| 

— 

— 

London. 


S26  Jtr^ster. — Course  of  Exchartge,  ^c. — BanJirupU.  yulic 

('ouuc’  of  Exctuinge^  London^  Ju'.ic  11.— Amsterdam,  12  ;  9.  Ditto  at  sight, 
!2  ;  G.  Uotterdain,  12  :  10.  Antweq),  12  :  5.  Hamburgh,  37  :  9.  Altuna,  37  :  lo! 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  40.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  70.  Frankfort-on-the-Maiiie,’  155(. 
Madrid,  3G 4.  Cadiz,  3G.  Gibraltar,  30 4.  Leghorn  47^.  Genoa,  43|.  Lisbon,  574, 
Oporto,  514.  Rio  Janeiro,  4G.  Dublin,  9|  cent.  Cork,  9|  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion^  ^  oz. — Foreign  gold  in  bars,  £.3  «  17  »  104*  New  DoUms, 
4s.  94d.  Silver  in  })ar.s,  standard,  4s.  ll^d. 

Premiums  of  Insurance — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  Od. — Cork  or  Dublin,  15s.  Od. 
— Belfast,  15s.  Od. — Hambro’,  10s.  6(L  to  12s.  Gd.>— Madeira,  20s.  Od.— Jamaica,  30s. 
— Greenland,  out  and  home,  5  gs.  to  8  gs. 

Weekly  Prices  of  ike  Public  Funds^from  I5th  May  to  12th  June^  1S22. 

I  May  15.  j  May  22.  I  May  29.  I  June  5.  |  June  12. 


Bank  Stock -  2394  240  240  —  240^ 

3  cent,  rctiuml -  78  78^  788g  78|  794 

3  ^  cent,  consol.^..^. - -  78^  79^  —  —  — 

34  ^  cent,  do - 88^  89j  894  90^ 

4^  cent.  do. -  944  96 

^  cent,  navy  annuities -  102^  —  —  — 

India  Slock — — - -  —  2434  —  — 

- Bonds - - - - — ,,, —  51  pr.  53  pr.  52  pr.  42  pr.  49  pr. 

exchequer  bills,  (£.1000) - -  3  2  dis.  3  1  pr.  1  pr.  1  d.  2  p.  1  pr. 

Cc»nsols  for  account.^ - - — ^  78J  8O4  i  8O4  8O4  8O4 

French  5  ^  cents.  - - - — 88  fr.  15c.  88 fr.  40c..89.  fr.  —  90  fr.  5  c.|92fr.  35c. 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th 
April  and  the  20th  May  1822 ;  extracted  fi^m  the  London  Gazette. 


:V.wV:. 


Aekland,  11.  and  J.  Rose,  Lcadeuhali-market, 
pro\  ision-ntereliants. 

Aiiiiss,  J.  BrcKNiiyard,  Herefordshire,  victualler. 
Attre,  W.  Brighton,  coai'h-iiiaker. 

Beley,  J.  Binninglutin.  dealer. 

Benbow,  T.  Bromyard,  Herefordshire,  draper. 
Bwtley,  T.  (Sr  H  Leit«iiter,  brace-manufacturers. 
Bird,  J.  T.  Bury  SU  Edmunils,  butcher. 

Hleay,  J.  Marstiin,  Oxiordshire,  corn  dealer. 
Hoslier,  J.  Norw-ay-place,  llackney-road,  timber- 
uierirhauL 

Bradle>',  W.  Ixiuth,  linen-draper. 

Brainwell,  J.  Leadenhal)-«treet,  hatter. 

Brittain,  J.  orcestershire,  linen-draper. 

Burr,  J.  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire,  ironmonger. 
C^arliell,  i.\  Bury  St.  Eklmund’s,  carpenter. 

<  arter,  M.  Forton-mill,  (iosport,  miller. 

('hild,  J.  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire,  boatwrighL 
C  ollard,  W’.  Enmore,  SoinerHetshire,  baker. 

(  oales,  J.  Earith,  Huutingdinishire,  liquor-mer¬ 
chant. 

C’ole, T.  &  U.  I*riest.  jun. Norwich ,’'warehousemen. 
I'rosser,  W.  Millbank-street,  timber-merchant. 
Cntckahanks.  J .  ( ierrard-stre^  sash-manufacturer. 
Davis.  G.  East  Stonehouse,  Devonshire,  shi|>-build- 
er. 

Dean,  R.  W  .  and  T.  W.  Cooke,  Sugarloaf-alley, 
Bethnal-grecn.  brewers. 

Devey,  H.  F.  T.  Tickoll,  and  J.  Sanders,  Golds- 
Itill,  Stallbrdshire.  iron-manufacturers, 
Drydeii,  J.  Mood -street,  warehouseman. 

Duiuiet,  I).  Norwich,  \ eterinary-surgeon. 

Kkins,  W.  sen.  St.  Ives,  Hunbngdonshire,  inn- 
ket*|K'r. 

Ely,  T.  Fencburch-street,  malt-faclor. 

Eihctt,  C.  Mangotstiekl,  Gloucestershire,  quarry- 
man. 

E^  ars,  F.  ('iit'iK'ester,  TOm-dealer. 
faulkner,  1’.  Manchester,  warehouseman. 
Ftanruui,  W.  New-B<Hid-street,  bookseller. 

Fint‘T,  F.  Drur\’-lane.  grocer. 

Firriistone,  J.  1*.  M  <riverhampton,  iron-master. 
Fowier,  M'.  Staines,  linen-draper. 

Krcethy,  T,  Acton.  Middlesex,  baker, 
liainsoii.  J.  frainxborough,  mercer. 

(•oodwin,  .1.  Sheffield,  victualler. 

J.^Birmingham.  ironmonger. 

(^rilfiU',  T.  Hilmorton,  Warwickshire,  rudualier. 
Hamper,  11.  ('heUenUam,  hosier. 


Hannum,  E.  Crown-court,  Threadneedle-street, 
insurance-broker. 

Hawkins,  J.  jun.  Glastonbury,  Sennersetshire, 
horse-dealer. 

Heath,  W'.  Cheadle,  crocer. 

Hewitt,  T.  Carlisle,  araMr. 

Hirst,  J.  Awkley,  Yorkshire,  iron-founder. 
Holland,  S.  P.  Worcestershire,  hop-merchant 
llorseley,  J.  New'castle-upon-Tyne,  linen-draper. 
Hudson,  J.  Ulverston,  victuaUer. 

Jones,  D.  Liveniool,  dealer. 

Jones,  L.  Deptnird-bridge,  dealer. 

Kent,  C.  Manchester,  slwp-keeper. 

Lawson,  P.  Bownes’-hail,  Clumberland,  corn-dealer. 
Marsh,  W'.  and  W'.WiilattHaneley,  Staffordshire, 
earthenware-manufacturers. 

Mortram,  J.  Bristol,  hc^merchant 
Moore,  D.  Aston,  Warwickshire,  ironniaster. 
Morris,  S.  Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire,  com 
dealer. 

Nash,  J.  sen.  Clandon,  Surrey,  farmer. 

Orme,  H.  Liverpool,  brewer. 

Owen,  J.  Lendenhall-fitreet,  cabinet-maker. 
Parkes,  J.  J.  and  J.  Warwidt,  worsted-manufac 
turers. 

Pearl,  R.  Cambridge,  cook. 

Pearson,  J.  Newcawe-under-Lyme,  grocer. 
Pritchard,  J.  Rosaman-street,  ClCTkenwdl,  car- 
i)enter. 

Protners,  J.  Bedwelty,  Monmouthshire,  shop¬ 
keeper. 

Robinson,  W'.  Halifax,  ironmonger. 

Roxby,  R.  B.  Arbour-equare,  Comnoercial-ioad, 
merchant. 

Rose,  J.  G.  Brxrmpton,  dealer. 

Reut,  J.  W'hitech^jel,  linen-draper. 

Russ,  J.  Evesham,  Worcestershire,  butdier. 
Sahnw,  J.  Lairbeth,  coal-merchant 
Samson,  J.  Exeter,  china-dealer. 

Schcxftekl,  J.  ShefHekl,  cutler. 

Smith,  J.  K.  Famham,  Surrey,  upholsterer. 
Smith,  A.  J.  and  J.  Shepherd,  Kingswinfwrd,  Stai- 
foriwduie,  iron-masters. 

Smith,  R.  Frome  Selwood,  Somersetshire,  uur- 

holto. 

Smith,  M,  H.  Bursletn. 

Smith,  J.  Wangfqrd,  SuiUilk,  warreuer. 

Stewart,  R.  King-street,  Cheapsi^,  Scotch  factor. 
Sumam,  F.  C'rowle,  W’oroestershire,  maltster. 


T*t*'**’*  W.  Kent-road,  \ictualler. 

Uppcrton,  R.  Petworth,  hanker. 

Vauffhan,  T.  Chorley,  l^ancashire,  ootton>manu- 
facturer. 

Vincent,  J.  Mary-le-bonne,  victwaller. 

^alton,  S.  Nantwich,  linen-dra{>er. 

Wood-street,  ('heapside,  printer. 

W  arren,  P.  Warminster,  mealman. 


ltc^isitt'*^-~Hu}ikrupis^~~liirlhs~~“i^{at  run^cs- 


^  ^kia<.  W.  Norton,  Worcestershire,  com-fk'ah'r. 

Kp<?<*nt-street,  St.  James’s  whitesmith. 
H^itehouse,  B.  Hale  End,  Binningham.  baker. 

\s  ilson,  H.  Hatton-garden.  aucUoneer. 

Willet,  F.  F..  and  R.  Thetfonl. 

Williains.  P.  jun.  KnighLsbridge,  linen-ilrapcr. 

W  oakes,  J.  Hereford,  upholsteri*r. 

Worswick,  T.  lAncaster,  banker. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bakkbitptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
May  1822,  extracted  from  the  Kdinhurgh  Gazette. 

SEQUE.STRATIONS.  Robertson,  James,  A  ro.bookseIlcn.in  Etlinburgh. 

rampbell,  Duncan  *  Archibald,  paper-makers  at  merchant  in  (iirvan. 

Millholm,  near  (ilasgow.  ^  James  Ac  Amirew,  merchants  in  Borrow* 

rowan,  Robert  &  Sons,  grain-merchants  in  Glas-  ...  ^ 

gow.  ' » alker,  Robert,  victualler  in  Glasgow. 

Gordon,  William,  eom-merehant  in  St  Andrew’s.  DIV  IDENDS. 

Hill,  Peter,  Ac  Ca  b^ksellers  in  Edinburgh.  Forties,  William,  merchant  in  Ahenlwn  ;  by  J.  D. 

Imray,  James,  stationer  and  general-trMer  in  Milne,  ad vix^te  then*. 

/»*®*gow.  lawson,  William,  grocer  in  Glasgow :  by  Gilliert 

M'Kellar  At  Go.’  merchants  in  Greenock.  Saunders,  accountant  there. 

Malcolm,  Robert,  bookseller  in  Glasgow*.  Macfarlane.  Robert,  Ac  t’o.  men  hants  in  Glasgow ; 

Nasmyth,  Pollock  At  Co.  stationers  in  Edinburgh.  by  Alexander  (’rawrford,  merchant  in  I*aislcy. 

Newham,  Thomas,  rnerchant  in  Glasgow,  and  Philip  Ac  Taylor,  merchants  in  Aberdeen ;  by  J. 

eattle-dealer  in  Paisley.  Kwring,  ^vocato  there. 

Peck,  Samuel,  spirit-dealer  in  Glasgow.  Wardrobe,  Alexander,  iron  monger  in  Glasgow; 

Richardson,  Robert,  merchant  in  Lochmaben.  by  Archibald  Lawson,  merchant  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARBIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1S51.  Nov.  12.  In  India,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  T. 
Liimsden,  of  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  a  son. 

1822.  April  10.  At  Malta,  the  Lady  of  Lieut,  (’ol. 
Ralneacis,  27th  regiment,  a  son. 

25.  In  Great  George  Street,  London,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Emily  Drummond,  a  son. 

24.  The  wife  of  Mr  Henry  Spink,  of  Knares- 
borough,  mason,  of  three  children,  two  bovs  and 
a  girl ;  the  latter  since  dead,  but  the  two  former 
likely  to  do  well. 

25.  In  Hereford  Street,  I^ndon,  the  Lady  of 
rapt.  Hatton,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

26.  In  liower  Brook  .Street,  Ixmdon,  the  Lady  of 
Sir  W'illiara  Duff  Gordon,  Bart,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Florence,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-fien.  the 
Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  G.C.B.  a  son. 

—  At  No.  7,  Bellevue  Crescent,  London,  the 
of  James  W’ilson,  E«i.  advocate,  a  daughter. 

28.  In  Portman  Square,  Ixindon,  the  L^y  of 
Frederick  Cohnlle,  Esg.  a  son. 

29.  At  Springfield,  Mn  Duric,  a  daughter. 

SO.  At  ITston,  near  Jedburgh,  Mrs  Black,  a  son. 

•  — At  Waurae,  the  Lady  of  j\llan  Robertson, 
Esq.  Roval  Regiment,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dffington  House,  the  Countess  of  Lind¬ 
sey,  a  daughter. 

May  1.  Mrs  W’m.  Maxwell  Little,  Duncan  .Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  John  Sinclair, 
Esq.  of  Barrock,  a  son. 

\  At  Biggar  Park,  Mrs  Gillejqiie.  a  son. 

4-  At  his  T/ordship’s  house,  in  Piccadilly,  Ixm¬ 
don,  ^e  Countess  of  Rosebery,  a  daughter. 

—  In  London,  the  Lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ro¬ 
bert  P^l,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Davidson,  of  Drumley,  a  son. 

5.  At  Wellington  Square,  Ayr,  Mrs  Crawford,  of 
Ardmillan,  a  son. 

—At  Douibank  House,  Stockbridge,  Mrs  Bruce, 

*  ....  . 

7.  At  Gallanach,  the  Lady  of  DugaW  Maalou- 

gall.  Esq.  of  Gallanach,  a  smi. 

—  At  North  Berwick,  Mrs  Dr  Fogo,  a  son. 

8.  Near  Stirling,  the  wife  of  George  Gone,  of 

two  girls  and  a  boy,  who,  with  their  mother,  arc 
doing  well.  _  .... 

9.  Mr*  J.  A.  Cheyne,  N<x  -W,  London  Street, 

Edinburgh,  a  daughter.  ^ 

—  At  Georgeflrfd,  parish  of  Weslerkirk,  Mrs 
Murray,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  .StirUng,  the  Lady  of  John  Fraacr,  Esq. 
advocate,  a  daughter. 

la  Mrs  Van*  Hsthom,  Prince’s  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 


^  10.  Mrs  Forrest,  wife  of  Mr  Forrest,  bmker  m 
Forfar,  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  'fhe  girl 
is  since  ilca'l,  but  the  inolberand  the  two  boj*  are 
doing  well. 

11.  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Captain  Galbraith,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  l*aul,  6),  York  Place,  f^iinbtirgh,  a  son. 

—  At  Kensington,  Mrs  Carnegie,  a  daughter. 

12.  Mrs  Anderson,  No.  !k),  l*nnfe’8  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

1.1  At  his  sect  near  Exeter,  the  lawly  of  Alex. 
Hamilton,  Esq.  of  the  Retreat,  in  Dcvoiwhirc,  and 
of  Hullerhist,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  a  %>n. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Dtinbamey,  Mr*  Amlerson, 
a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April  22.  .At  Miiirbum,  Mr  Thomas  Dykes,  wri¬ 
ter,  Hamilton,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  James  Al¬ 
ston,  Esq.  of  Muirbum. 

24.  At  .''t  fJeorge’s  Church,  Hanover  .‘Square, 
London,  AVilliam  Sheddon,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  to 
Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Ingham,  Esq. 
of  Calcutta. 

—  At  Southampton,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Franei* 
James  Noel,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart, 
and  the  Baroness  Parham,  to  Cecilia  Pme|fj|S', 
fifth  daughter  of  the  late  I*aiil  Cobb  Methuen, 
Esq.  of  Corsham  House,  W  ilts. 

26.  At  Benrtg,  Mr  John  Frier,  fanner,  Bemer- 
svde,  to  Isabclb,  thini  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Fochran,  Fj»q.  Rcnrig. 

—  .At  Richmond,  \lajor  George  Gun  Monroe, 
of  Pm’ntuflrid,  to  Jemima  Charlotte,  rrlirt  of 
Francis  Graham,  Esq.  of  Tiilloch  i  astle,  .lain.aica. 

HfK  Alex.  Robertson,  Esq.  younger  of  Candy,  hi 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Jonn  Haiirt,  F'.sn,  Grange. 

—  At  Dundas  Street,  Kilinburgh,  William  Cur¬ 
rie,  F.sn.  of  Linthill,  to  Jane,  iiecood  daughU  r  of 
David  Faloonar,  Es^j.  of  f’arlowrie. 

—  At  I’rovanside,  Mr  Ixxinard  Gow,  merrhajit, 
to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Jam/,*  Caniwell,  l-xq. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  James  AfacAllan,  Esq.  W.  S. 
to  Catherine,  eJde-t  daughter  of  Robert  Ainilie, 
Esq.  W.  S. 

May  1.  At  Edinburgh,  LlenL  .Nath-snlel  Taylor, 
late  or  the  ‘Kith  light  infantn  ,  to  Maria,  sect^ 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Charle*  Angus,  Esq. 

2.  M  "Satl^Major-General  .sir  AA’illiam  Inglis, 
K.C.B.  to  Margaret  Marianne,  eldest  daughter  of 

Maior-r.em’nU  lUymnnd. 

ft  At  126,  C.eorge  .street,  Edlnlairgh,  Gilbert 
Laurie  lAnlay.  l-^q.  W.  S.  to  Grace  Hunter,  daugh 
ter  off  George  Charte*.  Esq.  MJ>.  _ ^ 

8.  At  St  Gmer's,  France,  Ernest  Vaneerhouf, 
f’apUin  ef  FngifV’ers  in  the  French  sefi’k'’,  hi 
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Register. — Murriofre^ 
\ 

Miw  Amelia  Ann  Gregorie,  reoond  daughter  of 
I)a\id  Gregorie,  late  merchant  at  Dunkirk. 

182?.  K.  At  Whitehaven,  Mr  W'.  Butter- 
worth,  Morfut,  to  Miwi  Ckauentson,  daughter  of 
E.  Clcmentson,  Em]. 

—  At  Wooddiester  Church,  the  Earl  of  Den- 
birh,  to  the  lion.  Mim  Moreton,  ekle«t  daughter 
of  the  Richt  Hon.  Lord  Ducie. 

1(1.  At  Berr^bum,  Mr  W  illiam  Robertson,  wri¬ 
ter  in  GUf-gow,  to  Christian,  eldest  daughter  of 
Wni.  Liddell.  E>q. 

H.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  John  Duncan,  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  serA  ice,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Hill,  of  Ros^ 
bank.  Esq.  W.  S. 

16.  At  Brighton,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Ridtard  King, 
Rart.  K.C.B.  to  Maria  Susannah,  daughter  of  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  Bart 

17.  At  the  Church  of  St  Mary-le-Bonne,  Ixmdon, 
.lames  Niven,  Esq.  of  Glenarm,  in  the  county  of 
Kirkcudbright,  to  Anna  Jane,  only  daughter  of 
the  Res’.  Dr  John  Vardell,  rector  of  Fishtoft  and 
Skirbeck,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  deceased. 

21.  At  Rinley,  Snrr>’,  James  CXhteriony  Lock- 
liart  Mure.  of  Livingston,  in  the  Stewartrv'  of 
Kirkcudbright  .Scotland,  to  Miss  Louisa  Dalbiac, 
daughter  of  James  Dalbiac,  Esq. 

—  .At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Daniel  (Jorrie,  King’s 
Kettle,  Fife,  to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
.lohn  Moffat,  surgeon,  royal  navv. 

2.1.  At  Leith,  Lieut  John  Raikie,  R.  N.  to  Isa- 
I'ella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John 
Hutton,  meivhant  in  I.eith. 

—  At  Nith  Rank,  Walter  Ritchie,  Esq.  H.  P. 
llth  light  dragoons,  to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Certain  Thomas  M<x>re,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man. 
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tion,  that  if  the  practice  of  e\ery  Christian  duty, 
combined  with  sound  and  endearing  religious  im- 
nressions,  can  afford  a  reasonable  ground  for  hope 
hereafter,  the  object  of  their  regrets  has  been 
transferr^  to  a  state  of  happiness  in  another  and 
a  better  world. 

Oct.  3.  At  Tnnocnnalee,  island  of  Ceylon,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  William  Geddes,  of  the  regi- 
ment  of  foot. 

5.  At  Shiraz,  in  Persia,  aged  33,  Claudius  John 
Rich,  Esq.  (author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ancient 
bylon,)  formerly  of  Bristol,  and  late  residrat  of 
the  East  India  Comnany  at  Bagdad ;  to  whidi  sta¬ 
tion  he  was  raised  nefore  the  age  of  17,  in  eon- 
s^uenoe  of  his  great  literary  attainments  and  di^ 
tio^ished  merit.  He  was  at  Shiraz  on  his  way 
to  Bombay,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  that  fatal 
disease,  the  cholera  morbus,  the  ravages  of  which, 
in  that  dty,  swrot  off,  in  the  short  space  of  five 
days,  sixteen  tnousand  persons.  His  untimely 
death  will  be  the  subject  of  noost  painful  regret 
to  many  of  his  friends  who  remember  his  truly 
amiable  character,  together  with  his  inten.>«  ap- 

Rlication  and  his  ardent  genius,  by  means  oi  which 
e  wa.s  enabled  to  make  an  almost  unexampled 
proficiency  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Persic,  Araoic. 
and  Turkish,  as  well  as  in  8e^'eral  of  the  European 
langi^es.  Independently  his  extraotdinaiy 
acquirements,  thus  prematurely  lost  to  Uie  world, 
his  death  will  exdte  additional  r^et  in  the  mind 
of  the  Christian,  from  his  having  engaged,  in  the 
most  dedded  manner,  to  promote  the  drculation 
of  the  Scriptures  through  Persia,  and  other  nard 


of  the  Ea.st:  an  ample  ac'knowledgment  or  his 
valuable  ser\  ices  is  contained  in  the  records  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety. 

25.  At  Berhamjxjre,  Ben^,  Da\id  Morrieson, 
Fsq.  tliird  App^  and  Circuit  Judge  at  Moor- 
sheiiabad. 

Nov.  4.  At  Baroda  (’amp,  CapL  Robert  Mac- 
farlane,  4th  remment  greiiadier  battalion,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Montdth,  Perthshire. 

5.  .\t  Bombay,  aged  49,  P.  C.  Baird,  Esq.  M.D. 
Suiierintcnding  Surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East  India 
C(Hn[)anv’s  service  oil  the  Bombay  establishment 

9.  At  Pootookghur,  in  Bengal,  Ensign  James 
Campbell,  4th  regiment  of  native  infanriy. 

—  At  Madras,  l*eter  Scott,  M.D.  Surgeon  of  the 
Male  :\sylum  there,  and  .Assistant-Surgeon  in  the 
Hon.  (2ast  India  Company’s  service;  a  young  man, 
highly  respected  ana  limentcd  by  his  rmtions 
and  friends. 

12.  .At  Cannanore,  East  Indies,  James  Johnston 
Duncan,  surgeon,  Madras  Establishment,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  rector  of  Whalton, 
Northumberland. 

21.  .At  Muttra,  in  Ben^,  Capt  .Andrew  Chris¬ 
tie,  of  the  6th  native  infantry,  eldest  son  of  An¬ 
drew  (’hristie.  Esq.  of  I'erry’bank. 

26.  At  Berhampore,  in  the  East  Indies,  of  a  bi¬ 
lious  fever,  Capt.  '".'homas  Binny,  of  the  11th  dra¬ 
goons,  aged  30,  son  of  Thomas  Binny,  Esq.  of 
Maulesd«i. 

28.  At  Meerut,  Major-General  F.  R.  Hwdjnnan, 
C.B.  Colonel  of  his  Mmesty's  17th  regiment  of 
foot,  and  Commander  of  tlie  2d  division  of  the 
field  army  in  BcngaL 

1822.  Jan.  7.  At  Cape  Town,  on  his  passage  from 
India,  Lieut. -Colonel  John  Stuart  Jerdan,  of  tlv 
10th  regiment  Bombay  infantry,  and  of  Kelso,  in 
Roxburghshire. 

Feb.  19.  .At  Mount  Rose,  island  of  St  Vincent, 
the  Hon.  .Andrew  Rose,  Secretary  to  the  Council, 
seventh  son  of  the  late  ^\  illiam  Rose,  Esq.  of 
Gask,  .Aberdeenshire. 

March  16.  Dr  .Alexander  Menzies,  Deputy  In¬ 
spector  of  Hospitals  at  Barbadoes. 

24.  At  Fincastle,  Colonel  Robert  Stewart,  of 
Fincastle. 

April  7.  At  Jamaica,  Major  Emanuel  Poe,  of 
his  Majesty’s  56th  regiment, 

12.  -At  Ardkinglass,  John,  second  son  of  the  late 
Peter  Lindsay,  of  Boeaird,  Esq, 

15.  At  Vale  House,  Lancashire,  Mrs  Hortocks, 
mother  of  S.  Horrocks,  Esq.  M,  P. 

18.  At  Glermeslin,  DummeMdiire,  Jas.  Whyte, 


DEATH.S. 

1821.  June  7.  .At  Mullhigaum,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  erf  spasmodic  cholera,  Assistant-Sur- 
ceon  James  Stewart,  ^ed  22  years,  eldest  son  irf 
Air  (  harles  SU'wart,  Kirrymuir,  of  the  1st  batta¬ 
lion  .Ith  raiment  Madras  native  infantry’. 

.August  vK  At  Madras,  Lieut.  James  'Hamilton 
A\  ardrop,  son  of  John  Wardrop.  surgeon,  Falkirk. 

Sept  2S.  .At  Mhow,  in  the  East  Indies,  Allan 
llameron.  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  horse-artille^’,  eldest 
son  of  Alex.  Cameron,  Esq.  of  Culcraigie,  Ross- 
shire. 

29.  .At  Cuttack,  Indies,  .Alexander  Maclean, 
Esq.  (youngofct  son  of  the  late  Mr  John  Maclean, 
I  juigamull,  Mull,  .Argyle-shire.)  Surgeon  to  the 
i  ommission_tT,  and  Civil  Surgeon  of  that  station, 
•aged  about  vears.  The  illness  which  termina¬ 
ted  in  the  death  of  this  estimable  arul  lamented 
man  was  a  severe  fever,  which,  in  its  early  stages, 
lussumed  an  alarming  character,  and,  after  four¬ 
teen  days  of  suflhring,  liaffled  all  the  skill  and  en¬ 
deavours  cf  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended 
him.  It  would  be  idle,  in  a  notice  destined  for  the 
public  eye,  U)  atUmpt  to  give  expression  to  the 
profimnd  sorn>w  for  the  loss  of  Mr  Maclean,  ex- 
IHa’icmed  by  an  extensive  circle  of  friends,  at  the 
>  tation  where  the  three  last  years  of  his  life  was 
;  but  the  su(>erior  worth  and  excellence  of 
his  character  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  a  brief  obi¬ 
tuary  tribute.  Eminently  skilled  in  the  science 
r.nd  practice  of  his  p’  ofeasion,  and  devoted  with 
ardour  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  attach¬ 
ing  to  it;  the  frankness  and  cheerfulness  of  his 
manners,  the  soundness  and  lilxnality  of  his  un¬ 
der-standing,  and  his  extensive  knowlatge  of  man¬ 
kind  and  Iki^s,  rendered  him  the  delight  and  or¬ 
nament  of  the  society  in  which  he  nvn  etl.  His 
active  benevolence,  and  unwearied  ]>hilRntliropy 
of  his  dispo^ition,  formed,  howev  er,  the  prinei^ 
feature  of  his  character,  and  sliould  be  chiefly 
dwelt  on  here,  as  the  qualities  which  endeared 
him  to  all  classes,  and  eommanded  the  love  and 
«>-t{jt  m  of  the  jxxvr  and  destitute,  as  well  as  those 
v’ko,  by  their  nmk  or  situation,  might  possess  a 
claim  to  his  professional  serviees.  His  career  of 
uspfolness  ann  lienevolencx?  has  been  cut  short  in 
prime  of  life,  but  the  memory’  of  his  virtue^ 
will  long  surv’ive  him,  deeply  implanted  in  the 
eyes  of  his  numerous  friends,  who  hav  e  followed 
Ins  remains  to  the  grave  with  feeding-^  of  sorrow 
which  no  language  can  adeciuately  pourtray,  and 
whose  sole  ronsoMtion  is  derived  h'om  the  refloc- 
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Anderson,  551 
BeU,  410,  688 
Black,  551 
Blair,  130 
Blossot,  688 
Brown,  410,  821' 
Bry  den,  088 
Buchanan,  271 


Buckingham,  271 
Carmon,'  551 
Carr,  130 
Castlcmainc,  271 
Christison,  401 
Clark,  272,  551, 
ib. 

C'olquboun,  272 
Dorset,  130 
Dow,  551 
Duff,  410 


Ennisnaore,  130 
Erskinc,  271 
Franklin,  688 
Fraser,  821 
Gorrie,  272 
Gray,  821 
Hamilton,  271 
Hannah,  130 
Harvey,  272 
Hume,  271 
James,  271 


Kerr,  688 
Killmurcy',  271 
Lee,  551 
M‘Arthur,  272 
MTric,  821 
M’Farionc,  821 
M’Miilan,  088 
Maoonochie,  27 1 
Mein,  410 
Members  ol  Paili«- 
ment,  272,  821  . 


Index. 
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.Witory,130,m, 
410,  ^1,  68d 
Morton,  688 
Montrose,  130 
Mount  Earle,  27 1 
Muir,  688 
Nayler,  821 
Nicx)l,  551 
Paget,  410 
Parliament,  mem¬ 
bers  of,  272  821 
Peel,  271 
Ken  wick,  551 
Robinson,  821 
Sage,  821 
Sinclair,  821 
Stanley,  130 
Thomson,  1 30, 4 1 0, 
ib. 

Tulloch,  688 
Turnbull,  821 
Webster,  688 
WeUeslev,  130 
Welsh,  410 
Westmeath,  271 
Whyte,  130,  551 
Young,  551 

BIRTHS. 

Adams,  137 
Anderson,  827,  ib. 
Arbuthnot,  278 
Athlone,  237 
Baillie,  558,  694 
Balfour,  278,  694 
Balneavis,  827  • 
Bedford,  137 
Berridalc,  137 
Black,  827 
Lumsden,  827 
Borthudek,  417 
IU»yd,  558 
Boyle,  694 
Brown,  694 
Bruce,  694,  827 
Buchanan,  278 
Burnett,  558 
radell,l37,417,ib. 
I'ani  pbell ,  1 37, 2 7 8, 
558,  ib. 

Carmichael,  694 
Carnegie,  827 
Cay,  417 
Chart eris,  558 
Cheyne,  827 
('lark,  558 
Clerk,  278 
Cochran,  137,417, 
558 

Colville.  827 
('rawfurd,694,  827 
Crawford,  137 
Palgletsh,  137 
Dartmouth,  558 
Davidson,  827 


Deans,  417 
Dewar,  417 
Dkk,  417 
Dimma,  417 
Drummond,  827 
Dundaa,  278 
Durie,  827 
Edgar,  417 
Elgin,  594 
Fergusson,55S,694 
Ferrier,  694 
Flint,  694 
Fogo,  827 
Forbw,  137,  278 
Forest,  (Schildren,) 
827 

Foulis,  137 
Fraser,  827 
Fullarton,  137 
Galbraith,  827 
Gallic,  137 
GUlespie,  827 
Gloag,  278 
Gordon,278  (twins) 
ib.  827 

Gorie,  (3  children,) 
827 

Graham,  558 
Grant,  558 
Guthrie,  417 
Hair,  278 
Hamilton, 41 7, 827 
Hathorn,  827 
Hatton,  827 
H  endereon , 2 7 8, 4 1 7 
Holmes,  417 
Home,  278 
Hope,  827 
Hopekirk,  557 
Horsburgh,  278 
Hunter,  694 
Impels  558 
Kell,  137 
Kirk,  137 
l.einster,  558 
Lindsey,  827 
Little,  827 
Low’ndcs,  694 
Lowther,  137 
Lumsden,  827 
Macdonald,  278 
Macdougall,  827 
Macduff,  557 
Macintosh, 2 78,694 
Mackenzie,  137, 
278,  694 
M‘l^,  137,  278 
Maitland,  137,278 
Martin,  278 
Milton,  694 
M  oncrieff,  137,279, 
ib.  417 

Monteith,  417 
Montgomery,  417, 
557 


Moore,  694 
OTonnel,  137 . 
Ogflvy,  137 
Oliphant,  137 
Orleans,  278 
Orr,  694 
Oswald,  417 
Park,  137 
Parsons,  558 
Patison,  558 
PatuUo,  417 
Paul,  827 
Pet  (twins)  137 
Peel,  827 
Pringle,  558 
Purvis,  137 
Kadcliffc,  558 
Ramsay,  694 
Rattray,  694 
Robertson,  827 
Roseberry,  827 
Ross,  137,  694 
Sanders,  417 
Scott,  278 
Shand,  278 
Sinclair,  827 
Sitwell,  417 
Smart,  137 
Spalding,  558 
Spink,  (3  children,) 
827 

Stevenson,  558 
Stewart,  558,  ib. 
694 

Stirling,  137,  694 
Struthers,  558 
Stuart,  694 
Sydserff,  417 
Tweedale,  694 
Uxbridge,  137 
Vere,  137 
Walker,  694 
Wardlaw,  137 
Watson,  558 
Wedderburn,  137 
Wilson,  827 
Wylie,  278 
Wyse,  417 

MARRIAGES. 

Aitchison,  138 
Albemarle,  418 
Arthur,  279 
Baerle  138 
Baikie,  828 
Baine,  137  | 

Baird,  695 
Bell,  138 
Block,  279' 

Boyd,  559  , 
Brown,  138,  278 
Bruce,  138,  694 
Bryce,  278 
Buchanan,  695 
But  ter  worth,  828 


[[June 

Cameroa,  278 
Campbell,  279,  418 
Carr,  418 
Carruthers,  1 38,41 8 
Chalmers,  559 
Cherigny,  695 
Clerk,  138 
CUfford,  279 
Coke,  558 
Cow’ic,  137 
Craig,  138,  278 
Cunningham,  558 
Currie,  827 
»  Dalyell,  279 
Davidson,  278 
Denbigh,  828 
Dickson,  138 
Drummond,  559 
Duncan,  828 
Dundas,  279,  694 
Dunlop,  559 
Dykes,  827 
Eaton,  138 
Ellis,  559  • 
Findlay,  827 
Forbes,  138 
Fraser,  559 
Frier,  827 
Gaircboer,  418 
Gonie,  828 
Gib,  138 
Gourlay,  559 
Gow,  827- 
Grace,  278 
Grahame,  559 
Grant,  559 
Gray,  138 
Haldime,  695 
Hallow's,  278 
Hamme^ey,  278 
Hardy,  278 
Hardings,  138 
Hart,  695 
Henderson,  138 
Hey  wood,  559 
Hunter,  418,  ib. 
Hutchinson,  137 
Inglis,  695,  827 
Irvine,  278 
Irving,  694 
Kennedy,  694 
King,  828 
Knox,  418 
Lament,  695 
l^khart,  694 
Lochw’ood,  418 
Macallan,  827 
M*Ga%'in,  694 
M ‘George,  138 
M‘Gilp,  695 
M‘lnroy,  694 
M‘Isaac,  418 
Mackenzie,  418 
M‘Lcan,  418 
Maclcod,  278 
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Marshall,  137 
Mather,  138 
'  Matheson,  138 
Miller,  418 
Moir,  4l8 
Monro,  569,  827 
Mont^merie.  558 
Morehead,  695 
Mossman,  278 
Moatyn,  418 
Muirhead,  278 
Mure,  828 
Murray,  138,  418, 
559 

Nailer,  694 
Niven,  828  ‘ 

Noel,  827 
Oughterson,  694 
Parker,  694 
Paterson,  138,  559 
Pearson,  138  ■ 
Pellew,  695 
Percy,  559 
PoUock,  694 
Prince,  41 8 
Richard,  694 
Richardson,  138 
Riddell,  694 
Ritchie,  828 
Robertaon,827,828 
Russell,  138 
Rutherford,  694 
Rymer,  278 
Salmon,  138 
Scott,  138,  279 
Sforza,  279 
Sharpe,  138,  418 
Sheddon,  827 
Simpson,  418 
Sims,  1% 

Smith,  138 
Staig,  138 
Stanley,  138 
Stewart,  418 
Stirling,  278  ^ 

Struthers,  694 
Syme,  695 
Tawse,  694 
Taylor,  827 
Thomson,  418, 694 
Tod,  695 
Tomb,  695 
Turing,  695 
Uie,  418 
Vaneechout,  827 
Vere,  559 
Waldie,  695 
Watson,  278 
Wauchope,  695 
Welsh,  138 
White,  137 
Wightman,  695 
Wilton,  138 
Wodehouse,  138 
Wood,  138 


DEATHS. 

Adair,  559 
Adams,  279 
Aitkcn,  560 
Albans,  H.  280 
Alexander,  138, 
139,  560 
Allison,  140 
Alston,  139 
Allardyce,  279 
Anderson,  279,696, 
ib. 

Andrew,  559 
Annett,  139 
Armstrong,  138 
Arnold,  696 
Baillie,  695 
Baird,  418,  828 
Bald,  696 
Barrey,  280 
Barclay,  559 
Beaumont,  140 
Bell,  280 
Berry,'140 
Bethune,  140,  279 
BUlerwell,  139 
Binnv,  828 
Birreil,  139 
Bisset,  140 
Black,  696 
Blair,  139,  559 
Blane,  138 
Bogle,  418 
Boswell,  560 
Bourbon,  280 
Boyle,  696 
Boyd,  279,  ib.  695 
Brechin,  (^ed  102) 
696 

Bremner,  695 
Brodie,  696 
Brown,  140,  559, 
695 

Bruce,  138,  418 
Brudenell,  696 
Bryce,  280 
Buchan,  560 
Bunyan,  279 
Burn,  559 
Burnet,  140,  280 
Burney,  139 
Cameron,  140, 280, 
828 

Campbell,  1 38, 1 39, 
ib.  279,  ib.  280, 
418,  ib.  560,  828 
Caru^,  138 
Carfhie,  140,  560 
Carmichael,  139 
Carnaby,  696 
Camithm,  140 
Carstairs,  279 
Cathcart,  418 
Chalmers,  560 
Cheyne,  279 


Christie,  828 
Clark,  560,  696 
(Mephane,  560 
Clerk,  695 
Coats,  139 
Cochran,  279 
Colclougli,  696 
Colebrooke,  280 
Colquhoun,  139, 
696 

(’omb,  140 
Conant,  696 
Cooj)er,  280 
('ou|)er,  695 
('outs,  560 
Cowie,  (aged  101,) 
696 

Crabb,  139 
Crawford,  560,  696 
Crichton,  418 
Crosby;  280 
Cross,  140 
Cunningham,  140, 
560 

Currie,  140 
Curwen,  828 
Daly,  140 
Dalyell,  139 
Davidson,  139,279 
Dcnnistoun,  280 
Dewar,  279 
Dick,  280,  559 
Dickieson,  139 
Dickson,  139 
Donaldson,  139, 
280 

Douglas,  560,  695 
Duff,  138 
Dunbar,  560 
Duncan,  279,  559, 
560,828 

Dundas,  280,  559 
Dunkin,  560 
Dunlop,  139,  ib. 

Du  Fresne,  559 
Durrant,  139 
Chirie,  280 
Durroch,  418 
Eaton,  696 
Edmonstone,  279 
Egmont,  560 
Elliot,  139 
Elphinstone,  279 
Ewart,  696 
Falconer,  279 
Fane,  695 
Farquharson,  1 40, 
418 

Ferguson,  139, 140, 
279 

Ferricr,  138,  696 
Findlay,  280 
Fitzgerald,  139 
Fleming,  280,  559 
Fletcher,  280 


Flt)yd,  5.>9 
Foley,  280 
Forrester,  280 
Foxton,  560 
Fraser,!  39,  iU  279. 
418 

FXilton,  279 
Coirdner,  418 
Cieddes,  696,  828 
Cilbert,  (aged  120,) 

279 

Cillespie,  136,  280 
Gillie,  280 
(filmore  69(> 

Gleig,  14^) 

Glen,  280 
(loodsir,  418 
Gordon,  140,  279, 
280,  ib.  559 
(Kturlay,  56t) 
tiracie,  696 
Graham,  139, 140, 
.560 

(trant,  280,  695 
Gray,  559,  696, 
Green,  140 
Cireenlees,  140 
Gregory,  140 
(irieve,  418,  5<»0 
Grun,  695 
Guilford,  279 
Guion,  140 
Hamilton,  139,  ih. 

280 

llantone  696 
Harden,  279 
Hurdyman,  828 
Hart,  560 
Hassel,  (aged  111) 
140 

Hay,  139,  280,  ib. 
418,  ib.  559,  ib. 
695 

H^,  696 
Henderson,  140,ib, 
280.  560 
llenniker,  139 
Hewetson,  559 
Hibbert,  696 
HiU,  695 
Hogg,  560,  ib. 
Hope,  696 
Horrocks,  828 
Horsley,  279 
Houston,  279 
Hoath,  695 
Hunter,  559 
Hutchinson,  140 
Hutchison,  140 
Inglis,  696 
Inncs,  690 
Jackson,  559 
Jamieson,  139 
Jetlenon,  279 
Jeffriaa,  560 
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Jenkins,  559 

Macleod,l40,418, 

Petre,  418 

Stedman,  696 

Jerdan,  828 

560 

Piper j  279 

Stein,  695 

Johnston,  690 

Macnaughton,^  696 

Pitcairn,  280 

Steuart,  139 

Keats,  56^ 

Macneile,  695, 696 

Plumer,  280 

Stevenson,  140  * 

Keene,  560 

M‘Neilledge,  140 

Poe,  828 

Stewart,  559,. 660, 

Keir,  139 

Macparland,  140 

Porteous,  559 

ib.  ib.  ib.  ib.  695, 

Kdth,  418 

M‘Vean,  139 

Prime  (aged  101) 

ib.  ib.  896, 328,  ib. 

Kerr,  139 

Maddock,  140 

696 

Stirting,  559 

Kinnear,  560 

Maitland,  695,  ib.> 

Ramsay,  140 

Stoddart,  695 

Kinniburgh,  560 

Monsheld,  139  . 

Rankin,  560  ,  - 

Story,  140,  695 

Kirkwood,  560 

Manson,  279 

Reid,  559,  ib. . 

Stuart,  139,  140, 

Kirkpatrick,  559, 

Marjoribanks,  280 

Rich,  828 

279,  280 

560 

Marshall,  559 

Richardson,  280, 

Suter,  138 

Knox,  140 

Mason,  696 

560 

Sutherland,  140 

Knyvctt,  280 

Masson,  559 

Ring,  140  . 

Sylvester,  695 

Laidlaw,  696 

Maxwell,  140 

Ringan,  140 

Tait,  280 

Lauder,  279 

Melville,  696 

Rintoul,  560 

Taylor,  695 

Laurieston,  140 

^  Menzies,  695, 828 

Ritchie,  139,  280, 

Tennmt,  280,  ib* 

Lavie,  418 

Mercer,  280 

560 

695 '  .  'f . 

Law,  560 

Millar,  140,  279, 

Roberts,  279  • 

Thomson,  139,  ih. 

Lawrie,  139 

ib.  6^ 

Robertson,  280, 

ib.  559,  ib.  t 

Lawson,  418 

Milne^  696 

418,  695,  ib.  696, 

Thornton,  140../ 

I^earmonth,  695 

Mills,  (aged  111,) 

ib.  ib. 

Tod,  280,  416  ^  s 

Leith,  559 

695 

Robinson,  560  « 

Traill,- 279.. 

Lesslie,  138 

MitcheU,  559,  695 

Rocherton,  (aged 

Trotter,  695 

Lindsay,  695,  828 

Moffat,  559 

124,)  695 

Tullis,  695  i 

Lisburn,  279 

Moir,  140 

Roml^rg,  280  ' 

Turnbull,  560  - 

Lister,  559 

Moncrieffe,  660  \ . 

Rose,  559,  828  • 

Walker,  158,  559 

Livingstone,  139, 

Morrison,  828 

Roughead,  696 

Walkingshaw,  139 

696 

Monro,  695 

Roy,  695,  696  . . 

Wardrobe,  695  ' 

Lockhart,  138 

Montagu,  5G0 

Rus^,  560 

Wardrop,  828  . 

Low  is,  280 

Montgomerie,  560 

Sanderson,  140 

Watson,  279 

Lucas,  559 

Napkr,  280,  559 

Sandieman,  139 

Waugh,  418,  559 

Ludlow,  695 

Newall,  696 

Scott,  140,  ib.  279, 

Wemyss,  418,559, 

Luinsden,  140 

Nicol,  696 

ib.  559,  696, 628 

695 

Lumlj^y,  559 

Nod,  418 

Scrymgeour,  560 

West  139 

Lyon,  559,  696 

Norman,  695 

Sheppard,  139 

Westwood,  695 

M^Lellan,  559 

Ogilvie,  139 

Simon,  139 

Whyte,  828 

M‘CuUoch,  695 

Oliphant,  279,  tb. 

Simpson,  140, 279, 

Wight,  560 

M‘Ewan,  139 

560 

560,  ib. 

WilbeifiMrce,  279 

Macfarlane,  139, 

Orrok,  138 

Skccte,  279 

Wilson,  139,  418, 

696,  828 

Oswald,  696 

Skeen,  696 

560,  ib.  696,  ib. 

McGregor,  279,418 

Pagan,  279 

Skirving,  140 

ib. 

MKiowan,  559 

Park,  279,  560 

Small,  418 

Wishart,  280 

M4ntosh,140,560 

Parry,  560 

Smith,  139,  ib.  280, 

Wren,  280 

Mackenzie,  139, 

Paterson,  139,  696 

560 

Wrou^ton,  559 

695 

Palison,  560 

Somerset,  560* 

Wright,  560 

M^Kinnel,  279 

Patrick,  696 

SommerviUe^  140, 

Wynne,  140 

McLaren,  559,  695 

Pearson,  280 

696 

Yorston;  695 

Maclaurin,  696 

Peebles,  695 

Snodgrass,  560 

Young, 140,  ib. 280, 

Maclean,  139, 279, 

Pelham,  695 

Spalding,  559 

560,  ib.  695 

828 

Perry,  139 

Starks,  696  > 

Younger,  696 

